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TO  T  H  E 

N  G 

Sir, 

F  all  the  Kings  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Tour  Majejiy  'was 
the  fir  ft,  who  confirm'd 
this  noble  Defign  of  Ex¬ 
periments,  by  Tour  own  Example, 
and  by  a  publick  Eftablijhment.  An 

Enter- 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

Enterprife  equal  tothemofirenown’d 
Actions  of  the  befi  Princes.  For, 
to  increafe  the  Towers  of  all  Man¬ 
kind,  and  to  free  them  from  the  Bon¬ 
dage  of  Errors ,  is  greater  Glory 
than  to  enlarge  Empire,  or  to  put 
Chains  on  the  Necks  of  conquer’ d'Nz- 
tions. 

What  Reverence  all  Antiquity 
had  for  the  Authors  of  natural  Dif- 
coveries,  is  evident  by  the  diviner 
Sort  of  Honour  they  confer  d  on 
them.  Their  Founders  of  philofo- 
phical  Opinions  were  only  admir’d 
by  their  own  IS  eels :  Their  valiant 
Men  and  Generals  did  feldom  rife 
higher  than  to  Demy-Gods  and  He¬ 
roes  :  But  the  Gods  they  worjhip- 
ed  with  Temples  and  Altars,  were 
thofe  who  infracted  the  World  to 
plow,  to  fow,  to  plant,  to  fpin,  to 
build  Houfes,  and  to  find  out  new 
Countries.  This  Zeal  indeed ,  by 

which 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

which  they  exprefs’d  their  Gratitude 
to  Juch  Benefactors,  degenerated  into 
Superjlition ;  yet  has  it  taught  us, 
that  a  higher  Degree  of  Reputation 
is  due  to  Difcoverers,  than  to  the 
Teachers  of  fpeculative  Doctrines, 
nay  even  to  Conquerors  themfelves. 

Nor  has  the  true  God  himfelf 
omitted  to  Jhew  his  lvalue  of  vulgar 
Arts.  In  the  whole  Hiftory  of  the 
firji  Monarchs  of  the  W orld ,  from 
Adam  to  Noah,  there  is  no  mention 
of  their  W ars,  or  their  Victories  : 
All  that  is  recorded  is  this ,  they 
liv’d  fo  many  Tears,  and  taught  their 
Pofterity  to  keep  Sheep,  to  till  the 
Ground ,  to  plant  Vineyards ,  to 
dwell  in  Tents,  to  build  Cities,  to 
play  on  the  Harp  and  Organs,  and 
to  work  in  Brafs  and  Iron.  And  if 
they  deferv'd  a  facred  Remem¬ 
brance,  for  one  natural  or  mechani¬ 
cal 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

cal  Invention,  Tour  Majefty  will 
certainly  obtain  immortal  Fame,  for 
having  eftablifticl  a  perpetual  Succef- 
Jion  of  Inventors. 

'  v>  • 

N  «  <•  J.  *  *  V.1  -m  .  t  S  ■  •  ■  + 
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I  am, 

May  it  pleafe  Your  Majefty, 

Y our  Majefty ’s  moft  humble, 
and  moft  obedient 

r  ~  \  \  L'  *  >  .  .  «  »  /  ►  -  *  f  •  ^ 

Su  bjedh  and  Servant, 


Tho  Sprat. 


T  O  T  H  E 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

I. 

HIL  0  F  HT,  the  great  and  only  Heir 
Of  all  that  human  Knowledge  which  has  bin 
Unforfeited  by  Man's  rebellious  Sin , 

Though  full  of  Tears  He  do  appear , 

(  Fhilofophy,  I  fay,  and  call  it,  He, 

For  what foe1 er  the  Fainter  s  Fancy  be. 

It  a  male  Virtue  feems  to  me) 

Has  fill  been  kept  in  Non-age  till  of  late. 

Nor  managed  or  enjoy'd  his  vafl  Eft  ate : 

Three  or  four  thoufandTears  one  would  have  thought , 
To  Ripenefs  and  Fer fell  ion  might  have  brought 
A  Science  fo  well  bred  and  nurft. 

And  of  fitch  hopeful  Farts  too  at  the  fir  ft. 

But,  oh  !  the  Guardians  and  the  Tutors  then, 

( Some  negligent,  and  fome  ambitious  Men ) 

Would  ne'er  confent  to  fet  him  free. 

Or  his  own  natural  Fowers  to  let  him  fee. 

Left  that  jhould  put  an  end  to  their  Author  it  is. 

II. 

That  his  own  Bufinefs  he  might  quite  forget , 

They'  amus'd  him  with  the  Sports  of  wanton  Wit , 
With  the  Heferts  of  Foetry  they  fed  him, 

Inftead  of  folid  Meats  t'encreafe  his  Force 
Inftead  of  vigorous  Exercife ,  they  led  him 
Into  the  pie af ant  Labyrinths  of  everfrejh  Hifcourfe : 

Inftead  of  carrying  him  to  fee 
The  Riches  which  do  hoarded  for  him  lye 
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In  Nature’s  endlefs  Treafury , 

They  chofe  his  Eye  to  entertain 
(  His  curious ,  but  not  covetous  Eye  ) 

With  painted  Scenes,  and  T  age  ants  of  the  Brain . 
Some  few  exalted  Spirits  this  latter  Age  has  Jhown , 
That  labour’d  to  ajfert  the  Liberty 
(  From  Guardians ,  who  were  now  Ufurpers  grown ) 
Of  this  old  Minor  ft  ill,  captiv’d  Thilofophy } 

But ’t  was  Rebellion  call’d  to  fight 
For  fuch  a  long  oppre fifed  Right. 

Bacon  at  laft,  a  mighty  Man ,  arofie. 

Whom  a  wife  King  and  Nature  chofe 
Lord  Chancellor  of  both  their  Laws , 

And  boldly  undertook  the  injur’d  Tupils  Caufie. 

III. 

Authority ,  which  did  a  Body  boaft , 

Though  ’twas  but  Air  condens’d \  and  filalkd  about , 
Like  fome  old  Giant’s  more  gigantic  Ghoft , 

T )  terrify  the  learned  Rout 
With  the  plain  Magic  of  true  Reafon’s  Light , 

He  chac’d  out  of  our  Sight , 

Nor  faffed d  living  Men  to  be  mijled 

By  the  vain  Shadows  of  the  Dead :  {tome  fled  5 

To  Graves ,  from  whence  it  rofie ,  the  conquer’d  Than  - 
He  broke  that  monflrous  God  which  flood 
In  midfl  of  th'  Orchard ,  and  the  whole  did  claim , 
Which  with  a  ufelefs  Scythe  of  JVood , 

And  fomething  elfe  not  worth  a  Name , 

( Both  v aft  for  Shew ,  yet  neither  fit 
Or  to  defend ,  or  to  beget ; 

Ridiculous  and  fenfelefs  Terrors  !)  made 
Children  arid  fuperftitious  Men  afraid. 

The  Orchard’s  open  now ,  and  free  ; 

Bacon  has  broke  that  Scare-crow  Deity  } 

Come 
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Come,  enter ,  all  that  will, 

Behold  the  ripened  Fruit,  come  gather  now  your  Fill. 
Tet  ftill ’,  methinks,  we  fain  would  be 
Catching  at  the  forbidden  Tree , 

We  would  be  like  the  'Deity, 

When  Truth  and  Faljhood,  Good  and  Evil,  we 
Without  the  Senfes  Aid  within  our  f elves  would  fee  3 
For  7 tis  God  only  who  can  find 
All  Nature  in  his  Mind ’ 

IV. 

From  Words,  which  are  but  Figures  of  the  Thought , 

( Though  we  our  Thoughts  from  them perverfiy  drew  ) 
To  Things,  the  Mind' s  right  Objelt,  he  it  brought : 
Likefoolifij  Birds  to  painted  Grapes  we  flew  i 
He  fought  and  gather'd  for  our  Ufe  the  true  3 
And  when  on  Heaps  the  chofen  Bunches  lay. 

He  prefs'd  them  wifely  the  mechanic  Way, 

Till  all  their  Juice  did  in  one  Vejfel  join. 

Ferment  into  a  Nourifhment  Divine , 

The  thirfly  Souls  refrejhing  Wine. 

JVho  to  the  Life  an  exalt  Fiece  would  make, 

Mujl  not  from  others  Work  a  Copy  take  5 
No,  not  from  Rubens  or  V andike ; 

Much  lefs  content  himfelf  to  make  it  like 
Th *  Ideas  and  the  Images  which  lye 
In  his  own  Fancy,  or  his  Memory, 

No,  he  before  his  Sight  muft  place. 

The  natural  and  living  Face ; 

The  real  Object  muft  command. 

Each  Judgment  of  his  Eye,  and  Motion  of  his  Hand. 

V. 

From  thefe  and  all  long  Errors  of  the  Way, 

In  which  our  wandring  Fredecejjbrs  went , 

And  like  th'  old  Hebrews  many  Tears  did  fir  ay, 
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In  De farts  bat  of fmall  Extent , 

Bacon,  like  Mofes,  led  us  forth  at  laft , 

The  barren  Wildernefs  he  paft, 

‘Did  on  the  ‘very  Border  ft  and 
Of  the  blefl  promis'd  Land , 

And  from  the  Mountains  Top  of  his  exalted  Wit , 
Saw  it  htmfelf  and  pew'd  us  it. 

But  Life  did  never  to  one  Man  allow 
Time  to  difcover  Words ,  and  conquer  too  5 
Nor  can  Jo  port  a  Line  fufflcient  be 
T )  fathom  the  vafi  Depths  of  Natures  Sea  : 

The  Work  he  did  we  ought  f  admire , 

And  were  an  juft  if  we  fioould  more  require 
From  his  few  fears ,  divided  ' twixt  th '  Excefs 
Of  low  Affliction ,  and  high  Happinefs  : 

For  who  on  Things  remote  can  fix  his  Sight, 

That's  always  in  a  Triumph ,  or  a  Fight  ? 

VI. 

From  you ,  great  Champions,  we  expeCt  to  get 
Thefe  fpacious  Countries  but  difcover' d  yet ; 
Countries  where  yet  infteadof  Nature,  we 
Her  Images  and  Idols  wor pip'd  fee  : 

Thefe  large  and  wealthy  Regions  to  fubdue. 

Though  Learning  has  whole  Armies  at  Command \ 
Quarter'd  about  in  every  Land, 

A  better  Troop  pe  ne'er  together  drew. 

Methinks ,  like  GideonV  little  Band, 

God  with  Dejign  has  pickt  out  you. 

To  do  thefe  noble  Wonders  by  a  few  : 

When  the  whole  Hoft  he  faw ,  they  are  ( faid  he  ) 

Too  many  to  o'er  come  for  me  ; 

And  now  he  chafes  out  his  Men, 

Much  in  the  way  that  he  did  then  : 

Not  thofe  many  whom  he  found 

Idly  extended  on  the  Ground,  To 


To  drink  with  their  dejected  Head 
The  Stream  Juft  fo  as  by  their  Mouths  it  fled : 

No,  but  thofe  few  who  took  the  Waters  up. 

And  made  of  their  laborious  Hands  the  Cup. 

VII. 

Thus  you  prepar'd,  and  in  the  glorious  Fight 
Their  wondrous  Fat  tern  too  you  take  : 

Their  old  and  empty  Fitchers  firft  they  brake, 

And  with  their  Hands  then  lifted  up  the  Light. 

Io !  Sound  too  the  Trumpets  here  ! 

Already  your  victorious  Lights  appear 
New  Scenes  of  Heaven  already  we  efpy, 

And  Crowds  of  golden  Worlds  on  high ; 

Which  from  the  fpacious  Flains  of  Earth  and  Sea, 
Could  never  yet  difcover  d  be 
By  Sailors  or  Chaldaeans  watchful  Eye. 

Nature  s great  Works  no  Diftance  can  obfcure. 

No  Smalnefs  her  near  Objects  can  fecure. 

Tou’ve  taught  the  curious  Sight  to  prefs 
Into  the  privateft  Recefs 
Of  her  imperceptible  Littlenefs. 

She  with  much  ftr anger  Art  than  his  who  put 
All  th' '  Iliads  in  a  Nut, 

The  numerous  Work  of  Life  does  into  Atoms  Jhut. 

Tou’ve  learrid  to  read  her  fmalleft  Hand, 

And  well  begun  her  deep  eft  Senfe  to 

VIII. 

Mifchief  and  true  Dijhonour  fall  on  thofe 
Who  would  to  Laughter  or  to  Scorn  expofe 
So  virtuous  and  fo  noble  a  Defign, 

So  human  for  its  Ufe ,  for  Knowledge  fo  Divine. 
The  Things  which  thefe  proud  Men  defpife,  and  call 
Impertinent,  and  vain,  and  fmall, 

Thofe 


Thofe  fmalleft  Things  of  Nature  let  me  know. 
Rather  than  all  their  greatejl  Actions  do. 

Whoever  would  depofed  'Truth  advance 
Into  the  Throne  u fur p’ d  from  it, 

Mufi  feel  at  fir  ft  the  Blows  of  Ignorance , 

And  the  Jharp  Points  of  envious  Wit. 

So  when  by  various  Turns  of  the  celeftial  Hance, 

In  many  thoufand  Tears 
A  Star,  fo  long  unknown,  appears. 

Though  Heaven  it  fe If  more  beauteous  by  it  gro  w. 

It  troubles  and  alarms  the  World  below , 

Hoes  to  the  Wife  a  Star,  to  Fools  a  Meteor  Jhow. 

IX. 

With  Courage  and  Succefs  you  the  bold  Work  begin  > 
Tour  Cradle  has  not  idle  been  ; 

None  e'er  but  Hercules  and  you  could  be 
At  five  Tears  Age  worthy  a  Hiftory. 

And  ne'er  did  Fortune  better  yet 
Th'  Hiftorian  to  the  Story  fit : 

As  you  from  all  old  Errors  free 
And  purge  the  Body  of  Thilofophy ; 

So  from  all  modem  Follies  He 
Has  vindicated  Eloquence  and  Wit. 

His  candid  Stile  like  a  clean  Stream  does  flide. 

And  his  bright  Fancy  all  the  way 
Hoes  like  the  Sun-Jhine  in  it  play ; 

It  does  like  Thames,  the  be  ft  of  Rivers,  glide. 
Where  the  God  does  not  rudely  overturn. 

But  gently  pour  the  cryftal  Urn, 

And  with judicious  Hand  does  the  whole  Current  guide. 
H' as  all  the  Beauties  Nature  can  impart. 

And  all  the  comely  Hrefs  without  the  P aint  of  Art. 

A.  COWLEY. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

E  A  D  E  R. 

HE  Reader  is  entreated  to  take  No¬ 
tice  ,  that  much  of  this  Difcourfe 
was  written  and  printed  above 
two  Tears  before  the  reft :  For  this 
Caufe ,  in  the  firft  and  fecond  Books ,  he  may 
chance  to  findfome  Expreffions,  that  by  reafon 
of  the  difference  of  Time  may  feemnot  well  to 
agree  with  the  lafl :  But  thofe  having  pafs'd 
the  Prefs  fo  long  ago ,  were  out  of  my  Power 
of  changing  them ,  and  therefore  I  will  refer 
it  to  his  Kindnefs  to  do  it  for  me. 

I  mufl  alfo  acquaint  him ,  that  in  the  Title 
of  my  Book  I  have  taken  a  Liberty,  which 
may  be  liable  to  Exception :  1  have  call'd  it  a 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society  ,•  whereas  the 
firfl  P art  wholly  treats  of  the  State  of  the 

Ancient 


Ancient  Philofophy,*  and  the  third  chiefly 
contains  a  Defence  and  Recommendation  of 
experimental  Knowledge  in  general :  So 
that  it  is  only  the  fecond  Book  that  peculiar¬ 
ly  defcribes  their  Undertaking .  But  for  my 
Excufe  I  may  alledge  the  Example  of 
many  of  the  Ancients,  who  have  often  from 
the  principal  Part  of  their  Works  given  Title 
to  all  the  rejl:  In  their  Imitation ,  though 
this  Book  does  treat  of  many  SubjeBs  that  are 
not  Hifloricaf  yet  I  have  pre fum'd  to  name 
the  whole  a  Hi  (lory,  becaufe  that  was  the 
main  End  of  my  Defign . 

The  Style  perhaps  in  which  it  is  written , 
is  larger  and  more  contentious  than  becomes 
that  Purity  and  Shortnefs  which  are  the  chief 
Beauties  of  h  if  on  cal  Writings  :  But  the 
Blame  of  this  ought  not  fomuch  to  be  laid  up¬ 
on  me ?  as  upon  the  DetraBors  of  fo  noble  an 
Inflitution  :  For  their  ObjeBions  and  Cavils 
again f  it ,  did  make  it  neceffary  for  me  to 
write  of  it ,  not  altogether  in  the  way  of  a 
plain  Hiftory,  but  fometimes  of  an  Apo- 
logy. 
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Shall  here  prefent  to  the  World,  an  Se£.  I. 
Account  of  the  fir  ft  Injlitution  of  The  Preface, 
the  Royal  Society  ;  and  of  the  Fro- and  Defign 
grefisy  which  they  have  already  made :  fjjft  Dif~ 
In  hope,  that  this  learned  and  in- 
quifitive  Age,  will  either  think  their 
Indeavours  worthy  of  its  AJftftance ;  or  elfe  will 
be  thereby  provok’d,  to  attempt  fome  greater  En¬ 
ter  prize  (if  any  fuch  can  be  found  out)  for  the 
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The  HIS  TORT  of 

Benefit  of  human  Life,  by  the  Advancement  of 

Real  Knowledge. 

Perhaps  this  Task,  which  I  have  propos’d  to  my 
felf,  will  incur  the  Cenfure  of  many  judicious  Men, 
who  may  think  it  an  over*hafty,  and  prefumptuous 
Attempt;  and  may  objed  to  me,  that  the  Hiftory 
of  an  Affembly  which  begins  with  fo  great  Expec¬ 
tations,  ought  not  to  have  been  made  publick 
fo  foon;  till  we  could  have  produced  very  many 
confiderable  Experiments ,  which  they  had  try’d, 
and  fo  have  given  undeniable  Proofs  of  the  Ufe- 
fulnefs  of  their  Undertaking. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  can  plead  for  my  felf,  that 
what  I  am  here  to  fay,  will  be  far  from  preventing 
the  Labours  of  others  in  adorning  fo  worthy  a  Sub- 
jed ;  and  is  premis'd  upon  no  other  account,  than 
as  the  nobleft  Buildings  are  firft  wont  to  be  repre- 
fented  in  a  few  Shadows ,  or  fmall  Models  j  which 
are  not  intended  to  be  equal  to  the  chief  Stru- 
dure  it  felf,  but  only  to  fhew  in  little,  by  what 
Materials ,  with  what  Charge ,  and  by  how  many 
Hands ,  that  is  afterwards  to  be  rais’d.  Although, 
therefore,  I  come  to  the  Performance  of  this  Work, 
with  much  lefs  ‘Deliberation,  and  Ability ,  than  the 
■  Weight inefs  of  it  requires }  yet,  I  truft,  that  the 
Greatnefs  of  the  Dejign  it  felf,  on  which  I  am  to  fpeak, 
and  the  Zeal  which  I  have  for  the  Honour  of  our 
Nation ,  which  have  been  the  chief  Reafons  that 
have  mov’d  me  to  this  Confidence  of  Writing,  will 
ferve  to  make  fomething  for  my  Excufe.  For  what 
greater  matter  can  any  Man  defire,  about  which  to 
employ  his  Thoughts,  than  the  Beginnings  of  an  II- 
lujlrious  Company ,  which  has  already  laid  fuch  ex¬ 
cellent  Foundations  of  fo  much  Good  to  Mankind  ? 
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Or,  what  can  be  more  delightful  for  an  Englijh  Man 
to  confider,  than  that  notwithstanding  all  the  late 
Miferies  of  his  Country,  it  has  been  able  in  a  fhort 
Time  fo  well  to  recover  it  felf,  as  not  only  to  at¬ 
tain  to  the  Perfection  of  its  former  Civility,  and 
Learning,  but  alfo  to  fet  on  foot  a  new  Way  of 
Improvement  of  Arts,  as  great  and  as  beneficial  ( to 
fay  no  more)  as  any  the  wittieft  or  the  happieft 
Age  has  ever  invented? 

But  befides  this,  I  can  alfo  add,  in  my  Defence, 
that  though  the  Society ,  of  which  I  am  to  write,  is 
not  yet  four  Years  old,  and  has  been  of  neceffity 
hitherto  chiefly  taken  up,  about  preparatory  Affairs  ; 
yet  even  in  this  Time,  they  have  not  wholly  ne¬ 
glected  their  principal  End ,  but  have  had  Succefs, 
in  the  Trial  of  many  remarkable  Things;  of  which 
I  doubt  not,  but  I  fhall  be  able,  as  I  pals  along,  to 
give  Inftances  enough  to  fatisfy  the  Curioflty  of  all 
fober  Inquirers  into  Truth.  And  in  fhort,  if  for  no 
other  End,  yet  certainly  for  this,  a  Relation  of 
their  firfl:  Original  ought  to  be  expos’d  to  the  View 
of  Men  :  That  by  laying  down,  on  what  courfe  of 
Difcovery  they  intend  to  proceed,  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Society  may  be  more  folemnly  engag’d,  to 
profecute  the  fame.  For  now  they  will  not  be  able, 
handfomely  to  draw  back,  and  to  forfake  fuch  ho¬ 
nourable  Intentions ;  when  the  World  (hall  have 
taken  notice,  that  fo  many  prudent  Men  have  gone 
fo  far,  in  a  Bufmefs  of  this  univerfal  Importance, 
and  have  given  fuch  undoubted  Tledges  of  many 
admirable  Inventions  to  follow. 


I  (hall  therefore  divide  my  Difcourle  into  thele  ke£.  If. 


three  general  Heads. 
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Thtfrft  fhall  give  a  ftiort  View  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Philofophy ;  and  of  the  mod  famous 
Attempts,  that  have  been  made  for  its  Advance¬ 
ment :  That  by  obferving  wherein  others  have  ex - 
cell'd,  and  wherein  they  have  been  thought  to  fail, 
we  may  the  better  fhew,  what  is  to  be  expe&ed 
from  thefe  new  Undertakers;  and  what  mov’d 
them,  to  enter  upon  a  Way  of  Inquiry,  different 
from  that,  on  which  the  former  have  proceeded. 

The  fecond  fhall  confid  of  the  Narrative  it  felf : 
And  out  of  their  Regift ers,  and  'Journals ,  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  perufe,  fhall  relate  the  fird 
Occafions  of  their  Meetings,  the  Incouragement, 
and  Patronage,  which  they  have  receiv’d  ;  their  Ra- 
tent,  their  Statutes ,  the  whole  Order  and  Scheme 
of  their  \ Defign ,  and  the  Manner  of  their  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  third  fhall  try,  to  affert  the  Advantage  and 
Innocence  of  this  Work,  in  Refpedt  of  all  Rrofef- 
fions ,  and  efpecially  of  Religion ;  and  how  proper, 
above  others,  it  is,  for  the  prefent  Temper  of  the 
Age  wherein  we  live. 

On  the  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  Particulars,  it  is 
not  needful  that  I  fhould  long  infid :  Becaufe  fe- 
veral  great  Men  have  already  fo  much  prevented 
me  about  them  ;  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  can 
be  fpoken,  in  which  I  fhall  not  almod  tread  in  their 
very  Footfteps.  But  yet  it  is  requifite,  that  fome- 
thing  be  here  faid  to  that  purpofe,  though  it  be 
only  in  Repetition  :  Becaufe  I  perceive,  that  there 
is  dill  much  prejudice  remaining  on  many  Men’s 
Minds ,  towards  any  new  Difcoveries  in  natural 
Things.  This  I  fhall  try  to  remove,  not  that  I 
imagine,  that  thofe  Reafons  can  have  any  great  ef- 
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fed  in  my  weak  Hands,  which  were  not  able  fully  to 
prevail,  when  they  w*ere  inforc’d  by  the  Eloquence 
of  thofe  excellent  Men ,  who  have  gone  before  me 
in  this  Argument :  But  I  rather  truft  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  Age  it  felf,  wherein  I  write  5  which  ( if 
I-miftakenot)  is  far  more  prepar’d  to  be  perfuaded 
to  promote  fuch  Studies,  than  any  other  Time  that 
has  gone  before  us. 

And  firft,  let  us  obferve  the  Pradice  of  the  beft,  Sed.  III. 
and  the  civileft  Nations,  amongft  the  Ancients  5  and  The  Philofo - 
a  little  trace  out  the  Courfe  which  they  follow’d,  to ihe 
enrich  their  Countries,  by  the  introducing  of  For¬ 
eign  Arts,  or  a  fearching  into  New. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  univetfal  Teftimony  of 
Hiftory ,  that  all  Learning  and  Civility  were  deriv’d 
down  to  us  from  the  Eaftern  Parts  of  the  World. 

There  it  was,  that  Mankind  arofe :  And  there  they 
firft  difcover’d  the  Ways  of  Living,  with  Safety, 
Convenience  and  Delight.  It  is  but  juft,  that  we 
fhould  attribute  the  original  of  Aftronomy ,  Geometry , 
Government ,  and  many  Sorts  of  Manufactures,  which 
we  now  enjoy,  to  the  Ajfyrians ,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Egyptians.  And  as  to  them  we  owe  the  Invention  j 
fo  from  them  proceeded  the  firft  Corruptionoi  Know¬ 
ledge.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  their  wife  Men,  to 
wrap  up  their  Obfervations  on  Nature,  and  the 
Manners  of  Men,  in  the  dark  Shadows  of  Hierogly - 
phicks and  to  conceal  them,  as  facred  My  ft  cries,  from 
the  Apprchenfions  of  the  Vulgar.  This  was  a  fure 
Way  to  beget  a  Reverence  in  the  People’s  Hearts  to¬ 
wards  themfelves :  But  not  to  advance  the  truePhi- 
lofophy  of  Nature.  That  ftands  not  in  need  of  fuch 
Axtiftces  to  uphold  its  credit:  But  is  then  moil  likely 

*  to 
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to  thrive,  when  the  Minds,  and  Labours  of  Men  of 
all  Conditions,  are  join’d  to  promote  it,  and  when 
it  becomes  the  Care  of  united  Nations. 

Into  the  Eaft ,  the  firft  inquifitive  Men  amongft 
the  Grecians  travelled  :  By  what  they  obferved  there, 
they  ripened  their  own  imperfed  Conceptions,  and 
fo  return’d  to  teach  them  at  Home.  And  that  they 
might  the  better  infinuate  their  Opinions  into  their 
Hearers  Minds,  they  fet  them  off  with  the  Mixture 
of  Fables  and  the  Ornaments  of  Fancy.  Hence  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  the  firft  Mafters  of  Knowledge 
amongft  them,  were  as  vjzWF  oets,  as  Fhilofophers  ; 
for  Orpheus ,  Linus ,  Mufaus ,  and  Homer ,  firft  ioft- 
ned  Men’s  natural  Rudenefs;  and  by  the  Charms  of 
their  Numbers,  allur’d  them  to  be  inftruded  by  the 
feverer  Dodrines  of  Solon ,  Thales ,  and  Fylhagoras. 
This  was  a  Courfe,  that  was  ufeful  at  firft,  when  Men 
were  to  be  delightfully  deceiv’d  to  their  own  Good  : 
But  perhaps  it  left  fome  ill  Influence  on  the  whole 
Philofophy  of  their  Succeflors ;  and  gave  the  Greci¬ 
ans  occafion  ever  after  of  exercifing  their  Wit,  and 
their  Imagination,  about  the  Works  of  Nature,  more 
than  was  confident  with  a  fincere  Inquiry  into 
them. 

Sea.  IV.  When  the  fabulous  Age  was  paft,  Fhilofophy  took 
The  Pbilofo-  a  little  more  Courage  5  and  ventured  more  to  rely 
phy  ofGt  Si 1  cc .  Up0n  its  own  Strength,  without  the  Afliftance  of 
Foetry.  Now  they  began  to  gather  into  A  ffemblies, 
and  to  increafe  their  Intereft  :  And  according  to 
the  different  Temper  of  the  Grecians ,  from  the  Eafi- 
ern  Nations,  fo  were  their  Arts  propagated  in  a 
different  Way  from  theirs.  The  Greeks,  being  of  a 
vigorous,  and  adive  Humour,  eftablifh’d  their  Philo- 
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fophy  in  the  Walks,  and  Torches ,  and  Gardens,  and 
fuch  publick  places  about  their  Cities ;  whereas  the 
graver  and  more  referv’d  ^/Egyptians,  had  confin’d 
it  to  their  Temples. 

In  Greece,  the  mod  confiderable  {and  indeed 
almofl  the  only  fuccefsful)  Tryals,  that  were  made 
in  this  way,  were  at  Athens  j  the  Wit  of  whofe  Inha¬ 
bitants,  was,  'tis  true,  admirably  fit  for  the  redu¬ 
cing  of  Philofophy  into  Method,  and  for  the  adorn¬ 
ing  of  it  with  the  nobleft  Words,  when  once  it  had 
been  before  completed  in  its  Subftance :  But  yet 
their  Genius  was  not  fo  well  made,  for  the  under¬ 
going  of  the  firft  ‘Drudgery  and  Burden  of  Obfervation 
which  is  needful  for  the  Beginning  of  fo  difficult  a 
Work.  This  will  appear,  if  we  remember,  that  they 
were  the  Mailers  of  the  Arts  of  Speaking  to  all  their 
Neighbours;  and  fo  might  well  be  inclin’d,  rather 
to  choofe  fuch  Opinions  of  Nature,  which  they  might 
moil  elegantly  exprefs,  than  fuch,  which  were  more 
ufeful,  but  could  not  fo  well  be  illuilrated  by  the 
Ornaments  of  Speech.  Befides  this,  their  City  was 
the  general  School,  and  Seat  of  Education ;  and 
therefore  the  Epitomes  of  Knowledge  bed  ferved 
their  turn,  to  make  their  Scholars,  in  a  ffiort  time, 
finiffi  the  courfe  of  their  Studies,  and  go  home  fa- 
tisfied  with  a  Belief  of  their  own  Proficience,  and 
their  Teachers  Wifdom.  They  were  alfo common¬ 
ly  (as  moft  of  the  other  Grecians)  Men  of  hot,  ear¬ 
ned,  and  haily  Minds ;  and  fo  lov’d  rather  to  make 
fudden  Conclufions,  and  to  convince  their  Hearers 
by  Argument,  than  to  delay  long,  before  they  fixt 
their  Judgments;  or  to  attend  with  fufficient  Pati¬ 
ence  the  Labour  of  Experiments.  But  to  fay  no  more, 
they  had  but  a  narrow  Territory ;  and  the  conditi¬ 
on 
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on  of  thofe  times,  would  not  allow  a  very  large 
Commerce  with  foreign  Nations:  they  were  much 
exercis'd  in  the  civil  Affairs  of  their  Country :  they 
had  almoft  a  perpetual  War  at  home,  or  abroad: 
which  Kinds  of  bufie  and  aCtive  Life  breed  men  up 
indeed  for  great  Employments:  but  not  fo  well  for 
the  diligent,  private,  and  fevere  Examination  of 
thofe  little  and  almoft  infinite  Curiofities,  on  which 
the  true  Fhilofophy  muft  be  founded. 


Sea.  V.  In  that  City  therefore,  the  Knowledge  of  Nature 
The  Original  had  its  Original,  before  either  that  of  T)ifcourfe ,  or 
rthe,-  of  human  A  B  ions  ;  but  it  was  quickly  forc’d  to 

Serfs.  give  way  to  them  both  :  r  or  it  was  not  yet  come 

to  a  fufficient  Ripenefs,  in  the  time  of  Socrates ;  and 
he,  by  the  Authority  of  his  admirable  Wit,  made  all 
parts  of  Philofophy  to  be  taken  off  from  a  Conditi¬ 
on  of  encreafing  much  farther,  that  they  might  be 
immediately  ferviceable  to  the  Affairs  of  Men,  and 
the  ufes  of  Life.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  Men,  that 
began  to  draw  into  fome  Order,  the  confus’d  and 
obfeure  Imaginations  of  thofe  that  went  before  him  : 
and  to  make  way  for  the  compofing  of  Arts,  out  of 
their  fcattered  Obfervations.  All  thefe  various  Sub¬ 
jects,  the  Vaftnefs  of  his  Soul  comprehended  in  his 
cafual c. Deputations :  but  after  his  Death  they  were 
divided  amongft  his  Followers,  according  to  their 
fevcral  Inclinations.  From  him  moft  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  SeBs  defeended :  and  though  every  one 
of  them  had  its  different  Principles  and  Rendez- 
voufes ;  yet  they  all  laid  claim  to  this  one  common 
Title  of  being  his  <rDifciples.  By  this  means,  there 
was  a  moft  fpecious  Appearance  of  the  Increafe  of 
Learning :  all  places  were  fill’d  with  Philofophical 

Dif- 
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Difputes:  Controverfies  were  rais’d  :  Fa&ions  were 
made  :  Many  Subtilities  of  confuting,  and  defending, 
were  invented :  But  fo  inftead  of  joining  all  their 
Strength  to  overcome  the  Secrets  of  Nature  (all 
which  would  have  been  little  enough,  though  ever 
fo  wifely  manag’d)  they  only  did  that,  which  has 
undone  many  fuch  great  Attempts ;  before  they  had 
yet  fully  conquer’d  her,  they  fell  into  an  open  Dif- 
fenlion,  to  which  of  them  her  Spoils  did  belong. 

’Tis  true,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  few  Men  did  con¬ 
tinue  an  earned,  and  laborious  Purfuit,  after  natural 
CaufeSy  and  Effects ;  and  took  that  Courfe,  which, 
if  it  had  met  with  as  much  Encouragement,  as  the 
others  had,  would  without  quedion  have  produc’d 
extraordinary  Things.  But  thefe  Philofophers,  dig¬ 
ging  deep,  out  of  the  fight  of  Men  ;  and  ftudying 
more,  how  to  conceive  Things  aright,  than  how  to 
fet  offy  and  perfuade  their  Conceptions,  to  others ; 
were  quickly  almod  quite  overwhelm’d,  by  the  more 
plaufible  and  talkative  Se£ts. 


This  was  the  fuccefs  of  that  famous  Age  of  the  Se&.Vl. 
Grecian  Learning,  in  refped  of  natural  Knowledge.  The  Philofo - 
They  flay’d  not  for  an  Information  fufficient  for  fuch  Pty 
a  noble  Enterprize  :  They  would  not  fuffer  their  Pod-^  °manS 
erity,  to  have  any  Share  with  them,  in  the  Honour 
of  performing  it :  But  toofuddenly,  for  prefentUfe, 
they  clap’d  up  an  entire  Building  of  Sciences  :  And 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wonder’d,  if  the  hajly  Fa- 
bricky  which  they  rais’d,  did  not  confifl  of  the  bed 
Materials. 

But  at  lad  with  their  Empire,  their  Arts  alfo  were 
tranfported  to  Rome:  The  great  Spirit  of  their Law- 
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givers,  and  Philofophers,  in  Courfe  of  Time,  dege¬ 
nerating  into  Rhetoricians,  and  wandring  Teachers 
of  the  Opinions  of  their  private  Se&s.  Amongft 
the  Romans ,  the  ftudies  of  Nature  met  with  little, 
or  no  Entertainment.  They  fcarce  ever  d ream’d  of 
any  other  Way  of  Philofophy,  than  only  juft  redu¬ 
cing  into  new  Method,  and  eloquently  tranflating 
into  their  own  Language,  the  Dodrines^  which  they 
had  receiv’d  from  the  Greeks.  And  it  was  a  long 
time  too,  before  even  that  could  obtain  any  Counte¬ 
nance  amongft  them.  For,  in  the  firft  warlike  and 
bufie  Ages  of  that  State,  they  only  apply’d  them- 
felves  to  a  Severity  of  moral  Virtue;  indeavour’d  af¬ 
ter  no  other  Skill,  than  that  of  the  Cuftoms,  and 
Laws  of  their  Country,  the  Ceremonies  of  their  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  Arts  of  Government:  Efteeming  e- 
very  Thing  that  came  out  of  Greece ,  as  anout-landifh 
Fafhion,  which  would  corrupt  the  Manners  of  their 
Youth;  and  allure  them,  from  that  Stridnefs  of  Dif- 
cipline,  and  Integrity  of  Life,  by  which  they  had  in- 
larg’d  the  Bounds  of  their  Common- wealth :  Till 
at  length  their  Power  being  increas’d,  and  their  Minds 
a  little  foftned  by  the  Greatnefs  of  their  Commands, 
and  having  rafted  of  the  Pleafures  of  the  Eaft ;  they 
were  content  too,  by  degrees,  to  admit  their  Philo¬ 
fophy.  And  yet  all  the  Ufe,  that  they  made  of  it  at 
laft,  Was  only,  either  that  they  might  thereby  make 
their  Speech  more  plentiful ;  or  elfe ,  that  when 
they  Were  at  leifure  from  civil  Affairs,  they  might 
have  that  as  a  Companion,  and  Comfort  of  their  Re¬ 
tirements. 

Sea.  VII. 

The  Philofo-  This  was  the  Condition  of  Philofophy,  when  the 
^Primitive  *  Chtiftian  Religion  came  iutothe  World.  Thatmain- 
Ghurcb.  tain’d 
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tain’d  it  felf  in  its  firft  Age,  by  the  Innocence,  and 
Miracles,  and  Sufferings  of  its  Founder,  and  his  Apo- 
ftles.  But  after  their  Deaths,  when  Chriftianity  be¬ 
gan  to  fpread  into  the  fartheft  Nations,  and  when 
the  Power  of  Working  Wondershad  ceas’d :  It  was 
thought  neceffary  for  its  Increafe,  that  its  Profeffors 
fhould  be  able  to  defend  it,  againft  the  Subtilities  of 
the  Heathens;  by  thofe  fame  ways  of  Arguing, which 
were  then  in  ufe,  among  the  Heathen  Philofophers. 

It  was  therefore  on  this  Account,  that  the  Fathers, 
and  chief  Do&ors  of  our  Church  ,  apply ’d  them- 
felves  to  the  Peripatetick,  and  Platonick  Sedts ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  Platonick :  Becaufe  that  feem’d  to 
fpeak  plainer  about  the  Divine  Nature  ;  and  alfo, 
becaufe  the  Sweetnefs,  and  Powerfulnefs  of  Plato's 
Writings,  did  ferve  as  well  to  make  them  popular 
Speakers,  as  Difputers.  Having  thus  provided  them- 
felves  againft  their  Adverfarics,  they  eafily  got  the 
Vi&ory  over  them  :  And  though  the  idolatrous  Gen¬ 
tiles  had  kept  the  Inftruments  of  difputing,  in  their 
own  Hands,  fo  many  hundred  Years ;  yet  they  foon 
convinced  them,  of  the  Ridiculoufnefs  of  their  W or- 
fhip,  and  the  Purity,  and  the  Reafonablenefs  of  ours. 

But  now  the  Chriftians  having  had  fo  good  Suc- 
cefs,  againft  the  Religions  of  the  Heathens,  by  their 
own  Weapons;  inftead  of  laying  them  down  when 
they  had  done,  unfortunately  fell  to  manage  them 
one  againft  another.  So  many  fubtile  Brains  having 
been  fet  on  work,  and  warm’d  againft  a  Foreign 
Enemy  :  When  that  was  over,  and  they  had  nothing 
elfe  to  do  (like  an  Army  that  returns  vi&orious,  and 
is  not  prefently  disbanded)  they  began  to  fpoil,  and 
quarrel  amongft  themfelves.  Hence  that  Religion, 
which  at  firft  appear’d  fo  innocent,  and  peaceable, 
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and  fitted  for  the  benefit  of  human  Society;  which 
confided  in  the  plain,  and  dired  Rules,  of  good  Life, 
and  Charity,  and  the  Belief  in  a  Redemption  by  one 
Savior,  was  miferably  divided  into  a  thoufand  intri¬ 
cate  Quedions,  which  neither  advance  true  Piety,  nor 
good  Manners.  Hence  arofe  all  the  Herefies  of  thofe 
times.  Againd  thefe,  befides  the  force  of  Deputa¬ 
tion,  the  Church  obtain’d  the  Arm  of  the  Civil  Magi- 
flrate :  and  lo  at  lad  by  the  help  of  many  General 
Councils,  got  them  extinguifh’d ;  if  I  may  fay  they 
were  extinguifh’d,  feeing  in  this  Age  wherein  we  live, 
we  have  fecn  mod  of  them  unhappily  revived.  But 
dill  by  this  means,  there  was  no  Knowledge  in  Requed, 
but  the  Difputative  Philofophy.  For  while  things  were 
in  this  podure,  and  fo  many  great  Wits  ingag’d  in  the 
heats  of  Controverfie  :  it  was  not  to  be  expeded,  that 
they  fhould  look  out  for  farther  adidance,  than  the 
Arts,  which  were  already  prepar’d  >  or  that  they  fhould 
make  any  confiderable  Indeavours,  about  new  Inven¬ 
tions,  and  the  tedious  Tryal  of  Experiments.  Nor  can 
we  much  blamethem  for  it :  feeing  in  a  time  of  War, 
every  Man  will  rather  fnatch  up  that  Armor  which  he 
finds  ready  made,  than  day  till  Men  go  to  the  Mine, 
and  digg  out  new  Ore,  and  refine,  and  harden  it  a 
better  way;  in  hope  to  have  his  Weapons  of  a 
dronger,  and  nobler  Metal  at  lad. 

Nor  was  that  Age  unfit  for  fuch  an  Enterprife,  on¬ 
ly  on  the  Account  of  thefe  Wars  of  the  Tongue: 
Butalfo  by  Reafon  of  the  miferable  Didempers  of  the 
civil  Affairs  of  the  World,  about  that  time:  which 
were  chiefly  occafion’d  by  the  Roman  Army’s  ufur- 
ping  the  Right  of  choofing  Emperors,  and  by  the 
mvafions  of  Barbarous  Nations,  which  overwhelm’d 
the  greated  Part  of  Europe .  Amidfl  thefe  Didra&ions, 

it 
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it  was  impofiible  for  any  thing  of  this  Nature  to  have 
profper’d  :  And  in  fo  vaft  an  Inundation  of  Igno¬ 
rance,  which  carry ’d  away  with  it  the  very  grown 
and  aged  Trees  themfelves  ( thofe  Parts  of  Learning 
which  had  taken  Root,  fo  many  Generations  paft)  it 
would  have  been  in  vain,  to  have  committed  any 
new  Plants  to  the  Ground.  Such  Studies  as  thefe,  as 
they  muft  receive  Encouragement  from  the  Sover¬ 
eign  Authority,  fo  they  muft  come  up  in  a  peaceful 
Time,  when  Men’s  Minds  are  at  Eafe,  and  their  Ima¬ 
ginations  not  difturb'd,  with  the  Cares  of  prefer - 
ving  their  Lives,  and  Fortunes. 

i 

To  go  on  therefore  with  the  Matter  of  Fa<ft  :  Ha-  Scd.  Vllf. 
ving  left  that  difmal  bloody  Age,  we  come  into  a 
Courfe  of  Time,  which  was  indeed  far  quieter :  ^clurch'of  * 
But  it  was  like  the  Quiet  of  the  Night,  whieh  is  dark.Rome, 
withal.  The  Bifhops  of  Rome  taking  the  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  the  Decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  wreft- 
eft  from  it  fo  many  Privileges,  as  did  at  laft  wholly 
deftroy  it:  And  while  it  was  gafping  for  Life,  forc’d 
it  to  make  what  Will  and  Teftament  they  pleas’d. 

Being  thus  eftablifh’d,  and  making  Rome ,  whofe  Name 
was  ftill  venerable ,  the  Seat  of  their  Dominion, 
they  foon  obtain’d  a  Supremacy  over  the  Weftern 
World.  Under  them  for  a  long  Space  together  Men 
lay  in  a  profound  Sleep.  Of  the  univerfal  Igno¬ 
rance  of  thofe  Times  5  let  it  fuffice  to  take  the  Tefti- 
mony  of  William  of  Malmsbury ,  one  of  our  ancient 
Englijh  Hiftorians,  who  fays,  that  even  amongft  the 
Priefts  themfelves,  he  was  a  Miracle  that  could  un- 
derftand  Latin.  Thus  they  continued ;  till  at  laft, 
that  Church  adopted,  and  cherifh’d,  fome  of  the  Pe¬ 
ripatetic  Opinions,  which  the  mod  ingenious  of  the 
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Monks,  in  their  folitary  and  idle  Courfe  of  Life, 
had  lighted  upon.  This  Scd  was  excellently  well 
made  for  theirTurn.  For  by  hovering  fo  much,  in 
general  Terms,  and  Notions,  it  amus’d  Men’s  Minds, 
in  Things  that  had  not  much  Difficulty :  And  fo  the 
Laity  being  kept  blind,  were  forc’d  in  all  Things  to 
depend  on  the  Lips  of  the  Roman  Clergy.  From  that 
time  even  down  to  the  Reformation ,  the  Gentlemen 
of  all  thefe  Countries,  imploying  themfclves,  chiefly 
in  Arms,  and  Adventures  abroad  :  And  the  Books  of 
the  Ancients ,  being  cither  deftroy’d  by  the  Goths , 
and  Vandals  ;  or  thofe  which  efcap’d  their  Fury,  ly¬ 
ing  cover’d  with  Dull  in  the  Libraries  of  Monafte- 
ries  few  or  none  regarded  any  of  the  Arts  of  Wit, 
and  Rcafon,  befides  the  Church-men. 

This,  I  will  take  the  Boldnefs  to  fay,  mud  needs 
be  very  injurious  to  the  Increafeof  general  Learning. 
For  though  I  fhall  juflly  affirm  to  the  Honour  of 
that  f acred  Trofejjlon ,  that  all  Knowledge  has  been 
more  fearch’d  into,  and  promoted  by  them0  than  by 
any  other  Order  of  Men,  even  from  the  Egyptians 
Times,  ( whofe  Rriejts  in  good  part  invented,  or  at 
leaf:  preferv’d,  the  Learning  of  the  Eaft )  down  to  our 
prefent  Age:  Yctlmuftalfo  add,  that  whenever  all 
the  ftudious  Spirits  of  a  Nation,  have  been  reduc’d 
within  the  Temple’s  Walls,  that  Time  is  naturally  li¬ 
able  to  this  Danger,  of  having  its  Genius  more  in¬ 
tent,  on  the  different  Opinions  in  Religion ,  and  the 
Rites  of  Worffiip,  than  on  the  Increafe  of  any  other 
Science.  Of  this  l  fhall  give  two  Inftances  :  one, 
from  the  Ancient ,s,  the  other,  from  our  felves. 

It  is  manifeff,  that  amongft  the  Jews,  all  the  Men 
of  Letters  hill  apply’d  themfclves  to  the  under- 
ftandingof  their  Law:  That  being  the  publick  Way 
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of  Preferment ,  to  the  higheft  Places  of  Judicature 
and  Authority  in  the  State.  For  that  many  Fraterni¬ 
ties  were  ere&ed,  and  (as  I  may  call  them  )  Juridical 
Monafteries  conftituted.  Hence  came  all  the  Inter¬ 
pretations  on  the  Writings  of  their  great  Law-giver : 

Which  at  laftgrew  fo  numerous,  and  various  amongft 
themfelves,  that  Chrijl,  when  he  came,  could  hard¬ 
ly  find  any  thing  of  Mofes  his  Mind ,  in  all  they  had 
writ  :  But  perform’d  more  himfelf  towards  the  Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Law,  in  two  Chapters ,  than  they 
had  done  in  all  their  infinite  Volumes.  But  while 
they  were  fo  exceffively  bufie,  about  fuch  Sorts  of  Con¬ 
templations,  the  other  Parts  of  Learning  were  ne¬ 
glected  :  Little  or  no  Footfteps  of  Philofophy  remain¬ 
ing  amongft  them,  except  only  the  Memory  of  that 
Hiftory  of  ‘Plants,  which  was  not  written  by  any  of 
Aaron’s  Family,  but  by  their  wifefi  King. 

But  my  other  Inftance  comes  nearer  home,  and  it 
is  of  the  School-men.  Whole  W arks  when  I  cOnfidcr,  The  Pbilofi- 
it  puts  into  my  Thoughts,  how  far  more  impor -iphy  °ftbe 
tantly  a  good  Method  of  Thinking,  and  a  right Scht>0  ~men' 
Courfe  of  apprehending  Things,  does  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  attaining  of  Perfe&ion  in  true  Knowledge, 
than  the  ftrongeft,  and  moft  vigorous  Wit  in  the 
World,  can  do  without  them.  It  cannot  without 
Injuftice  be  deny’d,  that  they  were  Men  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  Strength  of  Mind :  They  had  a  great  Quick- 
nefs  of  Imagination ,  and  Subtility  of  diftinguifhing  : 

They  very  well  underftood  the  Confcqucnceof  Propo- 
fitions :  Their  natural  Endowments  were  excellent : 

Their  Induftry  commendable  :  But  they  lighted  on  a 
wrong  Path  at  firft,  and  wanted  Matter  to  contrive  : 

And  fo,  like  the  Indians ,  only  exprefs’d  a  wonderful 
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Artifice,  in  the  ordering  of  the  fame  Feathers  into  a 
thoufand  Varieties  of  Figures.  I  will  not  infiftlong 
on  the  Barbaroufnefs  of  their  Stile  j  though  that  too 
muft  juftly  be  cenfur’d  :  For  all  the  ancient  Ph'tlo- 
fophers ,  though  they  labour’d  not  to  be  full  and  a- 
dorn’d  in  their  Speech,  yet  they  always  drove  to  be 
eafie,  natural,  and  unaffeded.  ‘Plato  was  allow’d 
by  all  to  be  the  chief  Matter  of  Speaking ,  as  well 
as  of  Thinking .  And  even  Ariftotle  himfelf,  whom 
alone  thefe  Men  ador’d,  however  he  has  been  ftnee 
us’d  by  his  Commentators ,  was  fo  careful  about  his 
Words,  that  he  was  efteem’d  one  of  the  pureft,  and 
moft  polite  Writers  of  his  Time.  But  the  want  of 
good  Language,  not  being  the  School-mens  worft 
defed,  I  fliall  pafs  it  over,  and  rather  ftop  a  little, 
to  examine  the  Matter  it  felf,  and  Order  in  which 
they  proceeded. 

The  Subjects  about  which  they  were  moft  con- 
verfant,  were  either  fome  of  tho teArts,  which  Arijlo- 
tle  had  drawn  into  Method,  or  the  more  fpecula- 
tive  Parts  of  our  ‘Divinity .  Thefe  they  commonly 
handled  after  this  Falhion.  They  began  with  fome 
general  Definitions  of  the  Things  themfelves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  univerfal  Natures ,  then  divided 
them  into  their  Parts,  and  drew  them  out  into  feve- 
ral  Propofitions,  which  they  laid  down  as  Problems: 
Thefe  they  controverted  onbothfides;  and  by  many 
Nicities  of  Arguments,  and  Citations  of  Authori¬ 
ties,  confuted  their  Adverfaries,  and  ftrengthned  their 
own  Didates.  But  though  this  notional  War  had 
been  carry’d  on  with  far  more  Care,  and  Calmnefs 
amongft  them,  than  it  was :  Yet  it  was  never  able 
to  do  any  great  Good  towards  the  Enlargement  of 
Knowledge  j  becaufe  it  rely’d  on  general  Terms , 
*  which 
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which  had  not  much  Foundation  in  Nature ,  and  alfo 
becaufe  they  took  no  other  Courfe,  but  that  of  ‘De¬ 
puting. 

That  this  infixing  altogether  on  eftablifh’d  Axioms, 
is  not  the  moft  ufeful  Way,  is  not  only  clear  in  fuch 
airy  Conceptions,  which  they  manag’d ;  but  alfo  in 
thofe  Things,  which  lye  before  every  Man’s  obferva- 
tion,  which  belong  to  the  Life  and  Paflions,  and 
Manners  of  Men ;  which,  one  would  think,  might  be 
fooner  reduc’d  into  (landing  Rules.  As  for  example ; 
to  make  a  prudent  Man  in  the  Affairs  of  State,  it  is 
not  enough,  to  be  well  vers’d  in  all  the  Conclulions, 
which  all  the  ‘Politicians  in  the  World  have  devis’d, 
or  to  be  expert  in  the  Nature  of  Government  and 
Laws,  Obedience  and  Rebellion,  Peace  and  W ar : 
Nay  father  a  Man  that  relyes  altogether  on  fuch  univer- 
fal  Precepts,  is  almoft  certain  to  mifearry.  But  there 
muft  be  a  Sagacity  of  Judgment  in  particular  Things  > 
a  Dexterity  in  difeerning  the  Advantages  of  Occafi- 
ons;  a  Study  of  the  Humour,  and  Intereftof  the  Peo¬ 
ple  he  is  to  govern :  The  fame  is  to  be  found  in  Philo¬ 
sophy  ;  a  thoufandfine  Argumentations,  and  Fabricks 
in  the  Mind,  concerning  the  Nature  of  Body ,  Qtian- 
t it y}  Motion,  and  the  like,  if  they  only  hover  a  loof, 
and  are  not  fquar’d  to  particular  Matters,  they  may 
give  an  empty  Satisfaction,  but  no  benefit,  and  ra¬ 
ther  ferve  to  [well,  then  fill  the  Soul. 

But  befides  this,  the  very  way  of  ‘Difputing  itfelf, 
and  inferring  one  Thing  from  another  alone,  is  not  at 
all  proper  for  the  fpreading  of  Knowledge.  It  ferves 
admirably  well  indeed,  in  thofe  Arts,  where  the  Con- 
nedion  between  the  Propofitions  is  necefiary,  as  in 
the  Mathematicks,  in  which  a  long  Train  o {fi)emon- 
firations ,  may  be  truly  colledcd,  from  the  certainty  of 
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the  firft  Foundation :  But  in  things  of  probability  only, 
it  feldom  or  never  happens,  that  after  fome  little  Pror 
grefs,  the  main  Subject  is  not  left,  and  the  Contend¬ 
ers  fail  not  into  other  Matters,  that  are  nothing  to 
the  Purpofe :  For  if  but  one  Link  in  the  whole  Chain 
be  loofe,  they  wander  far  away,  and  feldom,  or  never 
recover  their  firft  Ground  again.  In  brief,  EEfputhng 
is  a  very  good  Inftrument,  to  fharpen  Men’s  Wits, 
and  to  make  them  verfatile,  and  wary  Defenders  of 
the  Principles,  which  they  already  know  :  but  it  can 
never  much  augment  the  folid  Subjiance  of  Science 
itfelf:  And  methinks  compar’d  to  Experiment  mg, 
it  is  like  Exercife  to  the  Body  in  Comparifon  of 
Meat'.  For  Running,  Walking,  Wreftling,  Shootr 
ing,  and  other  fuch  adtive  Sports,  will  keep  Men  in 
Health,  and  Breath,  and  a  vigorous  Temper:  but  it 
muft  be  a  fupply  of  new  Food  that  muft  make  them 
grow:  fo  it  is  in  this  Cafe;  much  Contention,  and 
Strife  of  Argument,  will  ferve  well  to  explain  obfeure 
things,  and  ftrengthen  the  weak,  and  give  a  good, 
found,  mafeuline,  Colour,  to  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Knowledge :  But  it  muft  be  a  continued  addition  ofOb- 
fervations,  which  muft  nourifh,  and  increafe  and  give 
new  Blood,  and  Flefh,  to  the  Arts i  themfelves. 

But  this  has  been  only  hitherto  fpoken,  againft 
the  Method  of  the  School-men  in  general ;  on  fup- 
polition,  that  they  took  the  beft  Cou.rfe,  that  could 
be  in  that  Kind.  I  fhall  now  come  to  weigh  that 
too.  For  it  may  eafily  be  prov’d,  that  thofe  very- 
Theories,  on  which  they  built  all  their  fubtile  Webs, 
were  not  at  all  collected,  by  a  fufficient  Information 
from  the  things  themfelves ;  which  if  it  can  be  made: 
out,  I  hope,  it  will  be  granted,  that  the  Force  and 
Vigour  of  their  Wit  did  more  hurt,  than, good:  and 
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only  ferv’d  to  carry  them  the  faftet  out  of  the  right 
Way,  when  they  were  once  going.  The  Peripate- 
ticks  themfelvcs  do  all  grant,  that  the  firft  Rife  of 
Knowledge  muft  be  from  the  Senfes ,  and  from  an  In¬ 
duction  of  their  Reports:  Well  then*  how  could 
the  School-men  be  proper  for  fuch  a  Bufinefs,  who 
were  ty’d  by  their  Cloyftral  Life  to  fuch  a  StrlCt- 
nefs  of  Hours,  and  had  feldom  any  larger  Profpe&s 
of  Nature ,  than  the  Gardens  of  their  Monafteries  ? 

It  is  a  common  Obfervation,  that  Men’s  Studies  are 
Various  according  to  the  different  Courfes  of  Life, 
to  which  they  apply  themfelves;  or  the  Tempers  of 
the  Places,  wherein  they  live.  They  who  are  bred 
up  in  Commonwealths ,  where  the  greateft  Affairs  are 
manag'd  by  the  Violence  of  popular  Affemblies,  and 
thofe  govern’d  by  the  moft  plaufible  Speakers,  bu- 
fie  themfelves  chiefly  about  Eloquence ;  they  who 
follow  a  Court,  especially  intend  the  Ornament  of 
Language,  and  Poetry ,  and  fuch  more  delicate  Arts, 

Which  are  ufually  there  in  moft  Requeft :  they  who 
retire  from  human  things,  and  fhut  themfelves  up 
in  a  narrow  Compafs,  keeping  Company  with  a  very 
few,  and  that  too  in  a  folemn  way,  addict  them¬ 
felves,  for  the  moft  part,  to  fome  melancholy  Con¬ 
templations,  or  to  ‘Devotion,  and  the  Thoughts  of 
another  World.  That  therefore  which  was  fitteft  for 
the  Schodl-men s  way  of  life,  we  will  allow  them  : 

But  what  forry  Kinds  of  Philofophy  muft  they  needs 
produce,  when  it  was  a  part  of  their  Religion ,  to 
fcparate  themfelves,  as  much  as  they  could,  from  the 
Cortverfe  of  Mankind  ?  when  they  were  fo  far  from 
being  able  to  difcover  the  Secrets  of  Nature ,  that 
they  had  fcarce  Opportunity,  to  behold  enough  of 
its  common  Works.  If  any  fhall  be  inclinable  to  fol- 
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low  the  Dire&ions  of  fuch  Men  in  natural  Things, 
rather  than  of  thofe,  who  make  it  their  Employ¬ 
ment  ;  I  fhall  believe,  they  will  be  irrational  enough, 
to  think,  that  a  Man  may  draw  an  exa&er  Defcrip- 
tion  of  England ,  who  has  never  been  here,  than  the 
mod  induftrious  Mr.  Cambden ,  who  had  travel’d 
over  every  Part  of  this  Country,  for  that  very  Pur- 
pofe. 

Whoever  fliall  fobcrly  profefs,  to  be  willing  to 
put  their  Shoulders  under  the  Burthen  of  fo  great 
an  Enterprize,  as  to  reprefent  to  Mankind  the  whole 
Fabrick,  the  Parts,  the  Caufes,  the  Effects  of  Na¬ 
ture  i  ought  to  have  their  Eyes  in  all  Parts,  and  to 
receive  Information  from  every  Quarter  of  the  Earth  $ 
they  ought  to  have  a  conftant  univerfal  Intelligence  5 
all  Difcoveries  flaould  be  brought  to  them  ;  the  Trea- 
furies  of  all  former  Times  Ihould  be  laid  open  before 
them ;  the  Affiftance  of  the  prefent  (houldbe  allow'd 
them  :  So  far  are  the  narrow  Conceptions  of  a  few 
private  Writers,  in  a  dark  Age,  from  being  equal 
to  fo  vaft  a  Deftgn.  There  are  indeed  fome  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Mind,  which  may  be  beft  perform'd  by 
the  fimple  Strength  of  Men’s  own  particular  Thoughts* 
fuch  are  Invention,  and  Judgment,  and  Difpofition : 
For  in  them  a  Security  from  Noife,  leaves  the  Soul 
at  more  Liberty,  to  bring  forth  Order,  and  fafhion 
the  Heap  of  Matter,  which  had  been  before  fupply’d 
to  its  Ufe.  But  there  are  other  Works  alfo,  which 
require  as  much  Aid,  and  as  many  Hands,  as  can  be 
found:  And  fuch  is  this  of  Obfervation  5  which 
is  the  great  Foundation  of  Knowledge  ;  fome 
mud  gather,  fome  muft  bring,  fome  feparate,  fome 
examine  5  and  to  ufe  a  ftmilitude,  ( which  the  pre¬ 
fent  Time  of  the  Year,  and  the  ripe  Fields,  that  lye 
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before  my  Eyes, fuggeft  tome)  it  is  in <Philofophyi  as 
in  Husbandry ;  wherein  we  fee,  that  a  few  Hands 
will  ferve  to  meafure  out,  and  fill  into  Sacks,  that 
Corn,  which  requires  very  many  more  Labourers,  to 
fow,  and  reap,  and  bind,  and  bring  it  into  the  Barn. 

But  now  it  is  time  forme  to  difmifsthis  fubtle  Ge¬ 
neration  of  Writers ;  whom  I  would  not  havepro- 
fecuted  fo  far,  but  that  they  are  ftill  efteem’d  by  fome 
Men,  the  only  Matters  of  Reafon.  If  they  would 
be  content  with  any  thing  lefs  than  an  Empire  in 
Learning,  we  would  grant  them  very  much.  We 
would  permit  them  to  be  great  and  profound  Wits, 
as  Angelical ,  and  Seraphical,  as  they  pleas’d  5  we 
would  commend  them,  as  we  are  wont  to  do  Chau¬ 
cer  j  we  would  confefs,  that  they  are  admirable  in 
Companion  of  the  Ignorance  of  theirown  Age :  And, 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  faid  of  him,  we  would  fay  of  them  5 
that  it  is  to  be  wonder’d,  how  they  could  fee  fo  clear¬ 
ly  then,  and  we  can  fee  no  clearer  now :  But  that 
they  fhould  ftill  be  fet  before  us,  as  the  great  Ora¬ 
cles  of  all  Wit,  we  can  never  allow.  Suppofe,  that 
I  fliould  grant,  that  they  are  mod  ufeful  in  the  Con- 
troverfies  of  our  Church ,  to  defend  us  againft  the  He- 
refies,  and  Schifms  of  our  Times 5  what  will  thence 
follow,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  confin’d  within 
their  own  Bounds,  and  not  be  fuffer’d  to  hinder  the 
Enlargement  of  the  Territories  of  other  Sciences  ?  Let 
them  ftill  prevail  in  the  Schools ,  and  let  them  govern 
in  Difputations :  But  let  them  not  over-fpread  all 
Sorts  of  Knowledge.  That  would  be  as  ridiculous,- 
as  if,  becaufe  we  fee,  that  Thorns,  and  Briers,  by 
Reafon  of  their  Sharpnefs,  are  fit  to  ftop  a  Gap,  and 
keep  out  wild  Beafts  ;  we  fhould  therefore  think, 
they  deferv’d  to  be  planted  all  over  every  Field. 

And 
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And  yet  I  ihould  not  doubt,  (if  it  were  not  fome- 
what  improper  to  the  prefent  Difcourfe)  to  prove, 
that  even  in  divinity  it  felf,  they  are  not  fo  necelTa- 
ry,  as  they  are  reputed  to  be :  and  that  all,  or  mod 
of  our  Religious  Controverfies,  maybe  as  well  deci¬ 
ded,  by  plain  Reafon,  and  by  Confiderations,  which 
may  be  fetch’d  from  the  Religion  of  Mankind \  the 
Nature  of  Government ,  and  human  Society ,  and 
Scripture  it  felf,  as  by  the  Multitudes  of  Authorities, 
and  Subtleties  of  Difputes,  which  have  been  hereto¬ 
fore  in  Ufe. 

And  now  I  am  come  to  the  Time  within  our  View, 
and  to  the  third  great  Age  of  the  flourijhing  of  Learn¬ 
ing.  Whether  this  Recovery  of  Knowledge  did  hap¬ 
pen  by  the  benefit  of  ‘Printing. }  invented  about  that 
Time,  which  fhew’d  a  very  eane  Way  of  communica¬ 
ting  Men’s  Thoughts  one  to  another ;  or  whether  it 
came  from  the  Hatred,  which  was  then  generally 
conceiv’d  againft  the  Blindnefs,  and  Stupidity,  of  the 
Roman  Fryars‘,  or  from  the  Reformation-,  which 
put  Men  upon  a  ftri&er  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  of 
things ;  whatever  the  Caufe  was,  I  will  not  take  much 
Pains  to  determine:  But  I  will  rather  obferve,  what 
Kinds  of  Knowledge  have  mod  ftourifh’d  upon  it.  If 
we  compare  this  Age  of  Learning ,  with  the  two  for¬ 
mer  i  we  fhall  find,  that  this  does  far  exceed  both 
the  other  in  its  Extent :  there  being  a  much  larger 
Plat  of  Ground,  Town  with  Arts  and  Civility  at  this 
time,  than  either  when  the  Grecian  or  Roman  Em¬ 
pires  prevail’d.  For  then  (efpecially  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans)  fo  many  Nations  being  united  under  one  Do¬ 
minion,  and  reduc’d  into  the  Form  of  Provinces : 
that  Knowledge  which  they  had  was  chiefly  confin’d 
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to  the  Walls  of  the  Imperial  Cities  themfelves.  But 
now  (not  to  infill  on  the  Learning  of  far  remote 
Countries,  of  which  we  have  only  imperfed  Rela^ 
tions ;  but  to  contrad  our  Obfervation  to  Chriflen- 
dom  alone)  there  being  fo  many  different  States ,  and 
Governments  in  Europe ,  every  Country  fets  up  for  it- 
felf:  almoft  in  everyplace,  the  liberal  Arts  (as  they 
are  call’d)  are  cheri fil’d,  and  publick  Allowance  is 
made  for  their  Support.  And  in  this  Conipafs,  the  in¬ 
finite  Numbers  of  Wits,  which  have  appear’d  fo  thick 
for  thefe  many  Years,  have  been  chiefly  taken  up  a- 
bout  fome  of  thefe  three  Studies ;  either  the  Writings 
of  the  Antients ,  or  Controverfies  of  Religion-,  or  Af¬ 
fair  soi  State. 


The  Firft  thing  that  was  undertaken,  was  to  re-  ,  Soft.  XL 
fcue  the  excellent  Works  of  former  Writers  from  Ob-  , 

fcurity.  To  the  better  performing  of  this,  many  fluents. 
things  contributed  about  that  time.  A  mongft  which, 
as  to  us  in  England ,  I  may  reckon  (and  that  too,  it 
may  be,  not  the  leaft,  whatever  the  Adion  was  in  it- 
felf,)  the  Diflolution  of  Abbyes :  whereby  their  Li¬ 
braries  came  forth  into  the  Light,  and  fell  into  indu- 
ftrious  Men’s  Hands,  who  underftood  how  to  make 
more  Ufe  of  them,  than  their  flothful  Fofteftors  had 
done.  So  that  now  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues 
began  to  be  in  Rcqueft  5  and  all  the  anckmt  Authors, 
the  Heathen  Rhilofophers ,  Mathematicians ,  Orators , 

Hiftorians ,  Roots ,  the  various  Copies,  and  Translati¬ 
ons  of  the  Bible ,  and  the  Rrimitive  Fathers  were- 
produc’d.  All  thefe,  by  the  feveral  Tranfcriptions, 
and  the  Ignorance  of  theTranfcribers,  had  very  many 
different  Readings,  and  many  Parts  wholly  loft  5  and 
by  the  Diftance  of  Times,  and  Change  of  Cuftomsv 
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were  grown  obfcure.  About  the  interpreting,  ex¬ 
plaining,  fupplying,  commenting  on  thefe ,  almoft 
all  thefirft  Wits  were  employed.  A  Work  of  great 
Ufe,  and  for  which  we  ought  to  efteem  our  felves 
much  beholden  to  them.  For  indeed,  if  they  had 
not  completed  that  Buftnefs ,  to  our  Hands,  we  of 
this  Age,  had  not  been  fo  much  at  Leifure,  as  now  I 
hope  we  are,  to  profecute  new  Inventions.  If  they 
had  not  done  it,  we  fhould ;  of  which  we  ought  not 
to  doubt,  feeing  we  behold,  that  even  now,  when 
the  Soil  of  Criticifm  is  almoft  quite  barren,  and  hard¬ 
ly  another  Crop  will  come,  yet  many  learned  Men 
cannot  forbear  fpending  their  whole  Labour  in  toyl- 
ing  about  it ;  what  then  fhould  we  have  done,  if  all 
thofe  Books  had  come  down  untouch’d  to  our 
Hands  ? 

We  cannot  then,  with  any  Sobriety,  detraft  from 
the  Criticks ,  and  Thilologifts ,  whofe  Labours  we  en¬ 
joy.  But  we  ought  rather  to  give  them  this  Tefti- 
mony,  that  they  were  Men  of  admirable  Diligence  : 
and' that  the  Collections,  which  they  have  made,  out 
of  the  Monuments  of  the  Ancients ,  will  be  wonder¬ 
fully  advantageous  to  us,  if  the  right  Ufe  be  made  of 
them  ;  if  they  be  not  fet  before  us,  only  that  we  may 
fpend  our  whole  Lives  in  their  Confederation, 
and  to  make  the  Courfe  of  Learning  more  difficult : 
But  if  they  be  imploy’d,  to  dircCt  us  in  the  W ays 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  in  Knowledge  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  }  if  by  ffiewing  us  what  has  been  already  finiffi’d, 
they  point  out  to  us,  the  mod  probable  Means,  to 
accomplifli  what  is  behind.  For  methinks,  that  Wif- 
dom,  which  they  fetch’d  from  the  Allies  of  the  Dead, 
is  fomething  of  the  fame  Nature  with  Allies  them- 
felves  j  which,  if  they  are  kept  up  in  Heaps  together, 
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will  be  ufelefs :  But  if  they  are  fcattered  upon  living 
Ground,  they  will  make  it  more  fertile,  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  forth  of  various  Sorts  of  Fruits.  To  thefe  Men 
then  we  are  beholden,  that  we  have  a  fairer  Pro- 
fped  about  us:  to  them  we  owe,  that  we  are  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Times  that  are  gone  before  us  5  which 
to  be,  is  (asTully  lays)  to  be  always  Children.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  is  to  be  acknowledg’d  :  But  then  we 
fhall  alfo  defire  of  them,  that  they  would  content 
themfelves  with  what  is  their  Due :  that  by  what 
they  have  difcover’d,  amongft  the  Rubbifh  of  the 
Antients ,  they  would  not  contemn  the  Treafures, 
either  lately  found  out,  or  (till  unknown ;  and  that 
they  would  not  prefer  the  Gold  of  Ophir ,  of  which 
now  there  is  no  mention  but  in  Books,  before  the 
prelent  Mountains  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Thus  I  pafs  over  this  Sort  of  reviv'd  Learning.  And  Sea.  XII. 
now  there  comes  into  our  View  another  remarkable  ^ei,st0US  r 
Occafion  of  the  Hindrance  of  the  Growth  of  expe-^f^^5 
rimentalFhiloftophy ,  within  the  Compafs  of  this  bright y 
Age ;  and  that  is  the  great  a  do  which  has  been 
made,  in  raifing,  and  confirming,  and  refuting  fo 
many  different  Se&s,  and  Opinions  of  the  Chriftian 
Faith.  For  whatever  other  Hurt  or  Good  comes  by 
fuch  holy  fpeculative  Wars  (of  which  whether  the 
Benefit  orMifchief  over- weighs,  I  will  not  now  exa* 
mine)  yet  certainly  by  this  means,  the  Knowledge 
of  Nature  has  been  very  much  retarded.  And  (to 
ufe  that  Metaphor,  which  an  excellent  Foet  of  our 
Nation  turns  to  another  purpofe)  that  Shower  has 
done  very  much  Injury  by  falling  on  the  Sea,  for 
which  the  Shepherd  and  the  Plough-man  call’d  in 
vain  ;  The  Wit  of  Men  has  been  profufely  pour’d  out 
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on  Religion ,  which  needed  not  its  help,  and  which 
was  only  thereby  made  more  tempeftuous:;  while  it 
might  have  been  more  fruitfully  fpent,  on  fome  Parts 
of  Phiiiofophy,  which  have  been  hitherto  barren,  and 
might  foon  have  been  made  fertile. 

But  befides  this,  there  have  been  alfo  fcveral  o- 
ther  Trofefflons,  which  have  drawn  away  the  Inclina¬ 
tions  of  Men,  from  profecuting  the  naked  and  unin- 
terefled  Truth.  And  of  thefc  I  ihatl  chiefly  name 
the  Affairs  of  State  y  the  Adminiftration  of  civil  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  Execution  of  Laws.  Thefe  by 
their  fair  Dowry  of  Gain  and  Honour,  have  always 
allur’d  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Men  of  Art,  and  Rea-^ 
fon,  to  addift  themfelves  to  them  :  while  the  Search 
into  feverer  Knowledge  has  been  look’d  on,  as  a  Study 
out  of  the  Way,  fitter  for  a  melancholy  Humorift,  or 
a  retir’d  weak  Spirit,  than  to  make  Men  equal  to  Bu- 
finefs,  or  ferviceable  to  their  Country.  And  in  this, 
methinks,  the  experimental  R hilofophy  has  met  with 
very  hardUfage  :  For  it  has  commonly,  in  Men  s  Gen- 
fures,  undergone  the  Imputation  of  thofe  very  Faults, 
which  it  endeavours  to  correct  in  the  • verbal That 
indeed  may  be  jufily  condemn’d  for  filling  Men’s 
Thoughts  with  imaginary  Ideas  of  Conceptions,  that 
are  no  way  anfwerable  to  the  practical  Ends  of  Life  : 
But  this,  on  the  other  fide,  (as  I  (hall  fhortly  make  out) 
is  the  fureft  Guide,  againft  fuch  notional  Wandrings  5 
opens  our  Eyes  to  perceive  all  the  Realities  of  Things ; 
and  clears  the  Brain,  not  only  from  Darknels,  but 
falfe  or  ufelcfs  Light.  This  is  certainly  fo  in  the 
Thing  it  felf :  But  the  greateft  Part  of  Men  have 
ftill  apprehended  the  contrary.  If  they  can  bring 
fuch  Inquirers  under  the  fcornful  Titles  of  Vhilofo- 

pherSj  or  Scholar s,  or  yirtuoff  it  is  enough  :  They  pre- 
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fently  conclude  them  to  be  Men  of  another  World, 
only  (it  Companions  for  the  Shadow,  and  their  own 
melancholy  Whimfies :  looking  on  thofe  who  dig  in 
the  Mine  of  Nature,  to  be  in  as  bad  a  Condition,  as 
the  King  of  Spams  Slaves  in  ?m/,  condemn’d  for 
ever  to  that  Drudgery,  and  never  to  be  redeem'd  to 
any  other  Imployment.  And  is  not  this  a  very  une¬ 
qual  Proceeding?  While  fome  over-zealous  ‘Divines 
do  reprobate  natural  Philofophy  as  a  carnal  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  too  much  minding  worldly  Things  5  the 
Men  of  the  World,  and  Bufinefs,  on  the  other  fide, 
efteem  it  merely  as  an  idle  Matter  of  Fancy*  and  as 
that  which  difables  us  from  taking  right  Meafures 
in  human  Affairs.  Thus,  by  the  one  Party,  it  is  cen- 
fur’d  for  hooping  too  low  5  by  the  other,  for  fear¬ 
ing  too  high  :  fo  that,  methinks,  it  is  a  good  Ground 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  guilty  of  neither  of  thefe 
Faults,  feeing  it  is  alike  condemn’d  by  both  the  Ex¬ 
tremes.  But  I  (hall  have  a  fitter  Occafion  to  examine 
this  hereafter.  However  it  be,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
der’d,  if  Men  have  mot  been  very  zealous  about 
thofe  Studies,  which  have  been  fo  far  remov’d 
from  prefent  Benefit,  and  from  the  Applaufe  of  Men. 
For  what  fhould  incite  them  to  beftow  their  Time, 
and  Art,  in  revealing  to  Mankind  thofe  Myfteries, 
for  which,  it  may  be,  they  would  be  bnly  defpis’d 
at  laft?  How  few  muff  there  needs  be-,  who  will  be 
willing  to  be  impoveri  fil’d  for  the  common  Good  ? 
while  they  fhall  fee  all  the  Rewards,  which  might 
give  Life  to  their  Indufiry,  p ailing  by  them,  and  be- 
ftow’d  on  the  Deferts  of  eaficr  Studies  ?  and  while 
they,  for  all  their  Pains,  and  publick  Spirit,  fhall  on¬ 
ly  perhaps  be  ferved,  as  the  poor  Man  was  in  the  Fdbk ; 
who,  while  he  went  down  into  the  Well,  in  A  durance, 
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that  he  ffiould  find  a  mighty  Treafure  there,  was  in 
the  mean  Time  robb’d  by  his  Companions,  that 
flay'd  above,  of  his  Cloak,  and  all  the  Booty  that  he 
had  before  gotten  ? 

The  Philofo-  And  yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  unfortunate 
Pty  °ftbe  Hindrances,  there  have  been  many  commendable  At¬ 
tempts  in  this  Way,  in  the  Compafs  of  our  Memo¬ 
ries,  and  the  Age  before  us.  And  though  they  have 
been  for  the  mod  part  carry ’d  on,  by  the  private  Di¬ 
ligence  of  fome  few  Men,  in  the  midft  of  a  thou- 
fand  Difficulties,  yet  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to 
recount  fome  of  them  ;  if  it  were  only  to  give  a  fair 
Ground  of  Hope,  how  much  Progrefs  may  be  made 
by  a  form’d  and  regular  Affembly ,  feeing  fome  An¬ 
gle  Hands,  with  fo  fmall  Encouragement,  could  dis¬ 
patch  fo  much  of  the  Work. 

There  are  five  new  IVays  oiThilofophyy  that  come 
into  my  Obfervation. 

Se&.  XIII.  The  firft  is,  of  thofc,  who,  out  of  a  juft  Difdain, 
Modern  that  the  Antients  ffiould  ftill  pofifefs  a  Tyranny  over 
Dogmatics.  our  judgments,  began  firft  to  put  oft*  the  Reverence 
that  Men  had  born  to  their  Memories ;  and  handling 
them  more  familiarly,  made  an  exad  Survey  of  their 
Impcrfedions:  But  then,  having  rejeded  them,  they 
purfue  their  Succefs  too  far,  and  ftrait  fell  to  form 
and  impofe  new  Theories  on  Men’s  Reafon,  with  an 
Ufurpation  as  great  as  that  of  the  others :  An  Adi- 
on,  which  we  that  live  in  this  Age,  may  refemble  to 
fome  Things  that  we  have  feen  aded  on  the  Stage  of 
the  World:  For  we  alfo  have  beheld  the  Pretenders 
to  publick  Liberty,  turn  the  greateft  Tyrants  them- 
felves.  The  firft  part  of  thefe  Men’s  Performance 
is  very  much  to  be  prais’d :  They  have  made  the 
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Ground  open  and  clear  for  us ;  they  have  remov’d 
the  Rubbifh ;  which,  when  one  great  Fabrick  is  to 
be  pull’d  down,  and  another  to  be  ere&ed  in  its 
dead,  is  always  edeem’d  well  nigh  half  the  whole 
Work  :  Their  Adventure  was  bold,  and  hazardous: 

They  touch’d  Men’s  Minds  in  their  tendered  Part, 
when  they  drove  to  pluck  off  thofe  Opinions, 
which  had,  by  long  Cudom,  Been  fo  clofely  twin’d 
about  them :  They  freed  our  Underdandings  from 
the  Charms  of  vain  Apparitions,  and  a  Slavery  to 
dead  Men’s  Names.  And  we  may  well  guefs,  that  the 
abfolute  Perfe&ion  of  the  true  ‘Philofophy  is  not  now 
far  off,  feeing  this  fird  great  and  neceffary  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  coming,  is  already  taken  off  our  Hands, 

For  methinks  there  is  an  Agreement,  between  the 
Growth  of  Learning ,  and  of  Civil  Government .  The 
Method  of  the  Rife  and  Increafe  of  that,  was  this : 

At  fird  in  every  Country  there  prevail’d  nothing 
but  Barbarifm  and  Rudenefs :  All  Places  were  ter¬ 
rible  with  Giants ,  and  Enchantments,  and  infolent 
Ufurpers :  Againd  thefe  there  fird  arofe  fome  mighty 
Heroes ,as  Hercules, Thefeus, and  Jafon :  Thefe  fcowr’d 
the  World,  redrefs’d  Injuries,  dedroy’d  Monders  ; 
and  for  this  they  were  made  Demigods.  But  then 
they  gave  over,  and  it  was  left  to  the  great  Men, 
who  fucceeded  them,  as  Solon,  and  Ljcurgus,  toac- 
complifh  the  Work,  to  found  Common  wealths,  to 
give  Laws,  to  put  Jufticein  its  Courfe:  And  why 
may  I  not  now  prefumc,  (as  many  others  have  done 
before  me)  to  reduce  thefe  Stories  to  a  philofophh 
calSenfe?  Fird  then,  the  Phantafms,  and  Fairies,  and 
venerable  Images  of  Antiquity,  did  long  haunt  the 
\\^orld  ;  againd  thefe  we  have  had  our  Champions ; 
and  without  all  quedion,  they  had  the  better  of  the 
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Caufe ;  and  now  we  have  good  Ground  to  truft,  that 
thefe  Illufions  being  well  over,  the  laft  finifhing  of 
this  great  Work  is  nigh  at  Hand,  and  is  referv*d 
for  this  Undertaking. 

So  then,  thus  far  they  did  well.  But  in  the  fe- 
cond  Part  of  their  Enterprize,  they  themfelves  feem 
to  me  to  have  run  into  the  fame  Miftake ,  for  which 
we  chiefly  complain’d  againft  thofe  Ancients ,  whofe 
Authority  they  deflroy’d.  The  greateft  occafion  of 
our  difienting  from  the  Greek  ‘Philofophers ,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  Ariftotle ,  was,  that  they  made  too  much 
Halle  to  feize  on  the  Prize,  before  they  were  at  the 
End  of  the  Race  ;  that  they  fix’d  and  determin’d 
their  judgments,  on  general  Conclufions  too  foon, 
and  fo  could  not  afterwards  alter  them,  by  any  new 
Appearances,  which  might  reprefent  themfelves.  And 
may  we  not  fuppofe ,  that  Pofterity  will  have  the 
fame  Quarrel  at  thefe  Men’s  Labours  ?  We  do  not  fall 
foul  upon  Antiquity,  out  of  any  Singularity  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  or  a  prefumptuous  Confidence  of  the  Strength 
of  our  Wits  above  theirs  ;  we  admire  the  Men,  but 
only  diflike  the  Method ‘of  their  Proceedings.  And 
can  we  forbear  murmuring,  if  we  fee  our  Cotempo¬ 
raries  difdain  them,  and  yet  imitate  their  Failings  ? 
If  we  muft  conftitute  a  Sovereignty  over  our  Reafons ; 
I  know  not  why  we  (hould  not  allow  this  Dominion 
to  the  Ancients ,  rather  than  to  any  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns.  They  are  all  dead  long  fince  ;  and  though 
we  fhould  be  over-reach’d  by  them  in  fome  few  Falfe- 
hoods,  yet  there  is  no  Danger,  left  they  fhould  in- 
creafe  them  upon  us;  whereas,  if  we  once  hang  on 
the  Lips  of  the  wifefl:  Men  now  living ;  we  are  ftili 
in  their  Power,  and  under  their  Difcipline,  and  fub- 
je&  to  be  led  by  all  their  Didates  for  the  future.  It 
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is  true  indeed,' a  diligent  Inquirer  of  thefe  Times 
may  gather  as  much  Experience,  and  in  probability, 
conclude  as  rightly,  as  a  whole  Academy ,  or  Se£t  of 
theirs  could  ;  yet  I  {hall  ftill  deny,  that  any  one  Man, 
though  he  has  the  nimblcft,  and  molt  univerfal  Ob- 
fervation,  can  ever,  in  the  Compafs  of  his  Life,  lay 
up  enough  Knowledge,  to  fuffice  all  that  (hall  come 
after  him  to  reft  upon,  without  the  Help  of  any  new 
Inquiries. 

And  if  we  fuppofe  the  beft,  that  fome  one  Man, 
by  wonderful  Sagacity,  or  extraordinary  Chance, 
{hall  light  upon  the  true  Principles  of  natural  Fhilo- 
fophy  yet  what  will  be  the  Profit  of  fuch  uni¬ 
verfal  Dcmonftrations,  if  they  are  only  fitted  for 
Talk,  and  the  folving  of  Appearances?  Will  there 
be  any  great  Matter,  whether  they  are  certain,  or 
doubtful;  old,  or  new;  if  they  muft  be  only  boun¬ 
ded  to  a  Syftem,  and  confin’d  to  Difcourfe?  The 
true  Philofophy  muft  be  firft  of  all  begun,  on  a 
fcrupulous,  and  fevere  Examination  of  Particulars  : 
from  them  there  may  be  fome  general  Rules  with 
great  Caution  drawn  :  But  it  muft  not  reft  there,  nor 
is  that  the  mod  difficult  Part  of  its  Courfe.  It  muft  ad¬ 
vance  thofe  Principles,  to  the  finding  out  of  new 
Effe&s,  through  all  the  Varieties  of  Matter;  and  fo 
both  the  Courfes  muft  proceed  orderly  together  ; 
from  experimenting  to  demonftrating,  and  from  de- 
monftrating  to  experimenting  again;  I  hope  I  ftiall 
content  my  Reader,  if  I  only  give  one  Jnftancc  in 
this  Cafe.  It  is  probable,  that  he  who  firft  d Hoo¬ 
ver’d,  that  all  Things  were  order’d  in  Nature  b v  Mo- 
tion ;  went  upon  a  better  Ground,  than  any  before 
him.  But  now  if  he  will  only  manage  this,  by 
nicely  dilputing  about  she  Nature,  and  Caufcs  of 
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Motion  in  general,  and  not  profecute  it  through  all 
particular  Bodies ;  to  what  will  he  at  laft  arrive ,  but 
only  to  a  better  Sort  of  Metaphyficks  7  And  it  may 
be,  his  Followers,  fome  Ages  hence,  will  divide  his 
Doctrine  into  as  many  Diftindions,  as  the  School-men 
did  that  of  Matter  and  Form ;  and  fo  the  whole 
Life  of  it  will  alfo  vanifli  away  into  Air  and 
Words,  as  that  of  theirs  has  already  done. 

Sea.  XIV.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  over  this  Argument; 

The  ill effeSis  in  which,  I  fear,  that  what  I  have  already  faid,  will 

V^Walarm  lo me  excellent  Men,  whofe  Abilities  I  admire  j 
'  "MV-  who  may  perhaps  fufped,  that  it  has  been  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  Rcfledion.  I  might  fay  for  my  felf,  that  firft  they 
muft  pals  Sentence  on  themfelves,  before  they  can 
think  fo,  feeing  I  have  nam'd  no  Man.  But  I  will  ra¬ 
ther  fmcerely  profefs,  that  I  had  no  fatyrical  Senfe, 
but  only  declar’d  againft  TTogmatifts  in  general.  And 
I  cannot  repent  my  having  done  it,  while  I  perceive 
there  are  two  very  dangerous  Mifchiefs,  which  are 
caus’d  by  that  way  of  Philofophy.  The  one  is,  that 
it  makes  Men  give  over,  and  believe  that  they  are 
fatisfy’d,  too  foon.  This  is  of  very  ill  Confequcnce  ; 
for  thereby  Men’s  Induftry  will  be  flackned,  and  all 
the  Motives  to  any  farther  Purfuit  taken  away.  And 
indeed  this  is  an  Error,  which  is  very  natural  to  Men’s 
Minds ;  they  love  not  a  long  and  a  tedious  Doubt¬ 
ing*  though  it  brings  them  at  1  aft  to  a  real  Certainty  ; 
but  they  choofe  rather  to  conclude  prefently,  than 
to  be  long  in  Sufpence,  though  to  better  purpofe.  And 
it  is  with  mod  Men’s  Underftandings,  as  with  their 
Eyes;  to  which  thofe  feem  more  delightful  Prof- 
peds,  where  Varieties  of  Hills  and  Woods  do  foon 
bound  their  Wandrings,  than  where  there  is  one 
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large  fmooth  Champagn ,  over  which  they  may  fee 
much  farther,  but  where  there  is  nothing  to  delay, 
and  hop,  and  divert  the  Sight. 

But  the  other  ill  Effed,  of  which  I  fhall  take  no¬ 
tice,  is,  that  it  commonly  inclines  fuch  Men,  who 
think  themfelves  already  refolv’d,  and  immoveable 
in  their  Opinions,  to  be  more  imperious,  and  im¬ 
patient  of  Contradidion,  than  becomes  the  Calmnefs, 
and  unpaflionate  Evennefs  of  the  true  philofophical 
Spirit.  It  makes  them  prone  to  undervalue  other 
Men’s  Labours,  and  to  negled  the  real  Advantage, 
that  may  be  gotten  by  their  Alliftance;  left  they 
fhould  feem  to  darken  their  own  Glory.  This  is  a 
Temper  of  Mind  of  all  others  the  moft  pernicious  5 
to  which  I  may  chiefly  attribute  the  Slownefs  of  the 
Increafe  of  Knowledge  amongft  Men.  For  what 
great  Things  can  be  expeded,  if  Men’s  Underftandings 
fhall  be  as  it  were  always  in  the  warlike  State  of 
Nature,  one  againft  another?  If  every  one  be  jea¬ 
lous  of  another’s  Inventions,  and  dill  ready  to  put 
a  Stop  to  his  Conquefts?  Will  there  not  be  the  fame 
wild  Condition  in  Learning,  which  had  been  amongft 
Men,  if  they  had  always  been  difpers’d,  ftill  preying 
upon  and  lpoiling  their  Neighbours  ?  If  that  had  ftill 
continued,  noCitieshad  been  built,  no  Trades  found 
out,  no  Civility  taught :  For  all  thefe  noble  Produc¬ 
tions  came  from  Men’s  joining  in  Compads,  and  en- 
tring  into  Society.  It  is  an  ufual  faying,  that  where  the 
'natural  Philo  fop  her  ends ,  the  Phyfician  muft  begin  : 
And  I  will  alfo  add,  that  the  natural  ‘Philosopher  is 
to  begin ,  where  the  moral  ends.  It  is  requifite,  that 
he  who  goes  about  fuch  an  Undertaking,  fhould  firft 
know  himfelf,  fhould  be  well  pradis’d  in  all  the  mo- 
deft,  humble,  friendly  Virtues  5  fhould  be  willing 
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to  be  taught,  and  to  give  way  to  the  Judgment  of 
others.  And  I  dare  boldly  fay,  that  a  plain  indu- 
flrious  Man,  fo  prepar’d,  is  more  likely  to  make  a 
good  Philofopher,  than  all  the  high,  earned,  infla¬ 
ting  Wits, who  can  bear  neither  Partnerfhip,  nor  Op- 
pofition.  The  Chymifts  lay  it  down,  as  a  neceffary 
Qualification  of  their  happy  Man,  to  whom  God 
will  reveal  their  ador’d  Elixir ,  that  he  muft  be  rather 
innocent,  and  virtuous,  than  knowing.  And  if  I 
were  to  form  the  Chara&er  of  a  true  Philofopher, 
I  would  be  fure  to  make  that  the  Foundation:  Not 
that  I  believe,  God  will  bellow  any  extraordinary 
Light  in  Nature,  on  fiuch  Men  more  than  others  $ 
but  upon  a  bare  rational  Account :  For  certainly, 
fuch  Men,  whofe  Minds  are  fo  foft,  fo  yielding,  fo 
complying,  fo  large,  are  in  a  far  better  Way,  than 
the  bold  and  haughty  Aflerters ;  they  will  pafs  by 
nothing,  by  which  they  may  learn ;  they  will  be  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  receive,  and  communicate  Obfcrva- 
tions ;  they  will  not  contemn  the  Fruits  of  others 
Diligence ;  they  will  rejoice  to  fee  Mankind  bene¬ 
fited,  whether  it  be  by  themfelves  or  others. 


s  xv  The  fecond  Endeavours  have  been  of  thofe,  who 
The Kcvhers  renounc’d  the  Authority  of  Arijiotle ;  but  then  re- 
of  the  And- fiord  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Ancient  SeEls  in  his 
ent  heas.  flreac^  If  fuch  Men’s  Intentions  were  only,  that  we 
might  have  before  us  the  Conceptions  of  fever  at 
Men  of  different  Ages,  upon  the  Works  of  Nature, 
without  obliging  us  to  an  implicit  Confent  to  all  that 
they  affirm  ;  then  their  Labours  ought  to  be  receiv’d 
with  great  Acknowledgements :  For  fuch  a  general 
Profped  will  very  much  inlarge,  and  guide  our  In¬ 
quiry  j  and  perhaps  alfo  will  help  to  hinder  the  Age 
v  from 
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from  ever  falling  back  again  into  a  Subjedion  to  one 
ufurping  Philofopher.  But  if  their  Purpofe  was,  to 
cred  thofe  Schools  which  they  reviv’d,  into  as  abfo- 
lute  a  Power,  as  the  Peripateticks  had  heretofore  ;  if 
they  ftrive  to  make  a  Competition  between  Ariftotle 
and  Epicurus ,  or  'Democritus,  or  Philolaus  ;  they 
do  not  contribute  very  much,  towards  the  main  De- 
fign  :  For  towards  that,  it  is  not  enough,  that  the 
Tyrant  be  chang’d  ;  but  the  Tyranny  it  felf  muft  be 
wholly  taken  away. 

The  third  Sort  of  new  'Philofopher s  have  been  Se3  xvi. 
thofe,  who  have  not  only  difagreed  from  the  An-  Modem  Ex- 
cients ,  but  have  alfo  propos’d  to  themfelves  the  right  penmenters. 
Courfe  of  flow  and  fure  Experimenting  5  and  have 
profecuted  it  as  far,  as  the  Shortnefs  of  their  own 
Lives,  or  the  Multiplicity  of  their  other  Affairs,  or 
the  Narrownefs  of  their  Fortunes,  have  given  them 
leave.  Such  as  thefe  we  are  to  exped  to  be  but  few  ; 
for  they  muft  diveft  themfelves  of  many  vain  Con¬ 
ceptions,  aud  overcome  a  thoufand  falfe  Images, 
which  lye  like  Monfters  in  their  Way,  before  they 
can  get  as  far  as  this.  And  of  thefe,  I  (hall  only  men¬ 
tion  one  great  Man,  who  had  the  true  Imagination  of 
the  whole  Extent  of  this  Enterprife,  as  it  is  now  fet 
on  foot ;  and  that  is,  the  Lord  Bacon  ;  in  whole 
Books  there  are  every  where  fcattered  the  beft  Argu¬ 
ments,  that  can  be  produc’d  for  the  Defence  of  ex¬ 
perimental  Philofophy,  and  the  beft  Diredions,  that 
are  needful  to  promote  it  :  All  which  he  has  already 
adorn’d  with  fo  much  Art  5  that  if  my  Defires  could 
have  prevail’d  with  fome  excellent  Friends  of  mine, 
who  engag’d  me  to  this  Work,  there  fhould  have 
been  no  other  Preface  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  So - 
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ciety ,  but  fame  of  his  Writings.  But  methinks,  in 
this  one  Man,  I  do  at  once  find  enough  Occcafion,  to 
admire  the  Strength  of  human  Wit,  and  to  bewail 
the  Weaknefs  of  a  mortal  Condition.  For  is  it  not 
wonderful,  that  he,  who  had  run  through  all  the  De¬ 
grees  of  that  ‘ProfeJJion,  which  ufually  takes  up  Mens 
whole  Time;  who  had  ftudied,  and  pra&is’d,  and 
govern’d  the  common  Law,  who  had  always  liv’d  in 
the  Crowd,  and  born  the  greateft  Burden  of  civil 
Bufinefs ;  fhould  yet  find  Leifure  enough  for  thefe  re¬ 
tir’d  Studies,  to  excel  all  thofc  Men,  who  feparate 
themfelves  for  this  very  purpofe  ?  He  was  a  Man  of 
ftrong,  clear,  and  powerful  Imaginations ;  his  Geni¬ 
us  was  fearching  and  inimitable ;  and  of  this  I  need 
give  no  other  Proof,  than  his  Style  it  felf ;  which  as, 
for  the  moft  part,  it  deferibes  Men’s  Minds,  as  well  as 
Fixtures  do  their  Bodies,  fo  it  did  his  above  all  Men 
living.  The  Courfe  of  it  vigorous,  and  majeftical; 
the  Wit  bold,  and  familiar  ;  the  Comparifons  fetch’d 
out  of  the  Way,  and  yet  the  more  eafie  :  In  all  cx- 
prefling  a  Soul,  equally  skill’d  in  Men,  and  Nature. 
All  this  and  much  more  is  true  of  him  ,*  but  yet  his 
P hilo  fophi cal  Works  do  fhew,  thatafingle  and  bufie 
Hand  can  never  grafp  all  this  whole  Defign,  of  which 
we  treat.  His  Rules  were  admirable  ;  yet  his  Hifto- 
ry  not  fo  faithful,  as  might  have  been  wifh’d,  in  many 
Places;  he  feems  rather  to  take  all  that  comes,  than 
to  choofe,  and  to  heap,  rather  than  to  regifter. 
But  1  hope  this  Accufation  of  mine  can  be  no  great 
Injury  to  his  Memory;  feeing,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  I  fay  he  had  not  the  Strength  of  a  thoufand 
Men,  I  do  alfo  allow  him  to  have  had  as  much  as 
twenty. 
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The  next  Philofophers,  whom  I  fhalL  touch  upon,  Se£L 
arc  the  Chymijls ,  who  have  been  more  numerous,  in 
this  latter  Age,  than  ever  before.  And  without  que- 
ftion,  they  have  lighted  upon  the  right  Inftrument  of 
great  Productions  and  Alterations;  which  mult  for 
the  molt  part  be  perform’d  by  Fire.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  Ranks:  Such,  as  look  after  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature  in  general ;  fuch,  as  feekout, 
and  prepare  Medicines ;  and  fuch,  as  fearch  after  Ri¬ 
ches,  by  Trafmutations,  and  the  great  Elixir.  The 
two  firlt  have  been  very  fuccefsful,  in  feparating, 
compounding,  and  changing  the  Parts  of  Things ;  and 
in  (hewing  the  admirable  Powers  of  Nature,  in  the 
raifing  of  new  Confiftencies,  Figures,  Colours,  and 
V  irtues  of  Bodies :  And  from  their  Labours,  the  true 
Philo fopky  is  like  to  receive  the  nobleft  Improve¬ 
ments.  But  the  Pretentious  of  the  third  Kind  are, 
not  only  to  indow  us  with  all  the  Benefits  of  this 
Life,  but  with  Immortality  it  felf :  And  their  Suc- 
ccfs  has  been  as  fmall,  as  their  Dehgn  was  extrava¬ 
gant.  Their  Writers  involve  them  in  fuch  Darknefs 
that  I  fcarce  know,  which  was  the  greateft  Task,  to 
underhand  their  Meaning,  or  to  effe&  it.  And  in  the 
Chafe  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone ,  they  are  fo  earned, 
that  they  are  fcarce  capable  of  any  other  Thoughts ; 
fo  that  if  an  Experiment  lye  ever  fo  little  out  of 
their  Road,  it  is  free  from  their  Difcovery  ;  as  I  have 
heard  of  fome  Creatures  in  Africk-,  which  hill  going 
a  violent  Pace  (trait  on ,  and  not  being  able  to 
turn  themfelves,  can  never  get  any  Prey,  but  what 
they  meet  juft  in  their  Way.  This  Secret  they  pro- 
fecute  fo  impetuoufly,  that  they  believe  they  fee  fome 
Footfteps  of  it,  in  every  Line  of  Mofes ,  Solomon ,  or 
Virgil.  The  Truth  is,  they  are  downright  Enthujlajls 
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about  it.  And  feeing  we  caft  Entknjiafm  out  of 
'uinity  it  felf,  we  iliall  hardly  fure  be  perfuaded,  to 
admit  it  into  Philofophy.  It  were  perhaps  a  vain  At¬ 
tempt,  to  try  to  cure  fuch  Men  of  their  groundlefs 
Hopes.  It  may  be  they  are  happier  now,  as  they 
are :  And  they  would  only  cry  out  with  the  Man 
in  Horace ,  that  their  Friends,  who  had  reftor’d  them 
to  a  perfeft  Senfe,  had  murder’d  them.  But  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  content  them- 
fclves  with  moderate  Things,  to  grow  rich  by  De¬ 
grees,  and  not  to  imagine,  they  fliall  gain  the  Indies 
out  of  every  Crucible  ;  there  might  be  wonderful 
Things  expected  from  them.  And  of  this  we  have 
good  Aflurance,  by  what  is  come  abroad  from  di- 
verfe  eminent  Perfons  5  amongft  whom, fome are  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society.  And,  if  it  were  not  al¬ 
ready  excellently  perform’d  by  others,  I  might  here 
fpeak  largely,  of  the  Advantages  that  accrue  to  Phy- 
fick,  by  the  induftrious  Labours  of  fuch  Chymifts ,  as 
have  only  the  difereet,  and  fober  Flame,  and  not  the 
wild  Lightning  of  the  others  Brains. 

Sc&  XV III  ®ut  ^  Kind,  that  I  fliall  name,  has  been  of 
Thujc  that  thofe,  who  confcious  of  human  Frailty,  and  of  the 
have  handled  y  aftncfs  of  the  Defign  of  an  univer  fizl'P hilofophy ,  have 

^Suh'TdT  fcParatcT  and  chofen  out  for  themfelves,  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Subje&s,  about  which  to  beftow  their  Dili¬ 
gence.  In  thefe,  there  was  lefs  Hazard  of  Failing  ; 
thefe  by  one  Man’s  Induftry,  and  conftant  Indeavours, 
might  probably  at  laft  be  overcome:  And  indeed 
they  have  generally  reap’d  the  Fruits  of  their  Mo- 
defly.  I  have  but  one  Thing  to  except  againft  fome 
few  of  them  ;  that  they  have  been  fometimesa  little 
too  forward  to  conclude  upon  Axioms ,  from  what 
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they  have  found  out,  in  fome  particular  Body.  But 
that  is  a  Fault,  which  ought  to  be  overwhelm’d  by 
their  other  Praifes :  And  I  (hall  boldly  affirm,  that  if 
all  other  Philofophical  Matters  had  been  as  well  and 
as  throughly  fifted,  as  fome  admirable  Men  of  this 
Age  have  manag’d  fome  parts  of  Aftronomy ,  Geome¬ 
try  Anatomy ,  &c.  there  would  fcarce  any  Burden 
have  remain’d  on  the  Shoulders  of  our  Poderity  j 
but  they  might  have  fat  quietly  down,  and  injoy’d 
the  Pleafure  of  the  true  Speculative  Philofophy,  and 
the  Profit  of  the  Rraldical . 

To  all  thefe  Proceedings,  that  I  have  mention’d, 
there  is  as  much  Honor  to  be  paid,  as  can  be  due  to 
any  one  (ingle  human  Wit :  But  they  muff  pardon  us, 
if  we  dill  prefer  the  joint  Force  of  many  Men. 


And  now  iris  much  to  be  wondred,  that  there  was  Se&.  XIX. 
never  yet  fuch  an  Affembly  ere&ed,  which  might  pro-  Modem  A- 
ceed  on  fome  (landing  Conditutions  of  Experiment-  {°r 

ing.  There  have,  ’tis  true,  of  late,  in  many  Parts  of  "an^Ul'^c 
Europe,  fome  Gentlemen  met  together,  lubmitted 
to  common  Laws,  and  form’d  themfelves  into  Aca¬ 
demies  :  But  it  has  been,  for  the  mod  part,  to  a  far 
different  Purpofe  ;  and  mod  of  them  only  aim’d  at 
the  fmoothing  of  their  Stile,  and  the  Language  of 
their  Country.  Of  thefe,  the  fil'd  arofe  in  Italy  : 
where  they  have  fince  fo  much  abounded,  that  there 
was  fcarce  any  one  great  City  without  one  of  thefe 
Combinations.  But  that,  which  excel’d  all  the  other, 
and  kept  it  felf  longer  untainted  from  the  Corrupti¬ 
ons  of  Speech,  was  the  French  Academy  at  Earis .  This 
was  compos’d  of  the  nobled  Authors  of  that  Nation; 
and  had  for  its  Founder ,  the  Great  Cardinal  de  Riche¬ 
lieu  :  who,  amongft  all  his  Cares,  whereby  he  eda- 
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blifh’d  and  enlarg’d  that  Monarchy  fo  much,  did  of¬ 
ten  refrefh  himfelf  by  directing,  and  taking  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  their  Progrefs.  And  indeed  in  his  own  Life 
he  found  fo  great  Succefs  of  this  Inftitution,  that  he 
law  the  French  Tongue  abundantly  purified,  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  place  in  the  Weftem  World,  almoft 
as  much  as  the  Greek  did  of  old,  when  it  was  the 
Language  of  Merchants,  Soldiers,  Courtiers,  and 
Travellers.  But  I  (hall  fay  no  more  of  this  Acade?ny , 
that  I  may  not  deprive  my  Reader  of  the  Delight  of 
perufing  their  own  Hijiory ,  written  by  Monfieur  de 
P  cliff  on ;  which  is  fo  mafeulinely,  fo  chart lv,  and  fo 
unaffedcdly  done,  that  I  can  hardly  forbear  envy¬ 
ing  the  French  Nation  this  Honour ;  that  while  the 
Englijh  Royal  Society  has  fo  much  out-gone  their  lllu- 
Jlrious  Academy,  in  the  Greatnefs  of  its  Undertaking, 
it  fhould  be  fo  far  fhortof  them  in  the  Abilities  of  its 
Hiftorian.  I  have  only  this  to  allege  in  my  Excufe  ; 
that  as  they  undertook  the  Advancement  of  the  Ele¬ 
gance  of  Speech,  fo  it  became  their  Hi/lory  to  have 
lome  Rcfemblance  to  their  Enterprize  :  Whereas  the 
Intention  of  ours  being  not  the  Artifice  of  Words, 
but  a  bare  Knowledge  of  Things ;  my  Fault  may  be  4 
efteem’d  the  lefs,  that  I  have  written  of  Philofophers 
without  any  Ornament  of  Eloquence. 

Se£l\  XX.  I  hope  now,  it  will  not  be  thought  a  vain  Digref- 
f  ProHaJ  Ton,  if  I  ftep  a  little  afide,  to  recommend  the  forming 
an  CEmlip  offuch  an  Ajfembly  to  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Nation. 
Academy.  I  know  indeed,  that  the  Englifh  Genius  is  not  fo  airy 
and  difeurfive,  as  that  of  fome  of  our  Neighbors, 
but  that  we  generally  love  to  have  Reafon  fet  out  in 
plain  undeceiving  Expreflions ;  as  much  as  they  to 
have  it  deliver’d  with  Colour  and  Beauty.  And  be- 
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fides  this,  I  underftand  well  enough,  that  they  have 
one  great  Afliftance  to  the  Growth  of  Oratory, 
which  to  us  is  wanting ;  that  is,  that  their  Nobility 
live  commonly  clofe  together  in  their  Cities,  and 
ours  for  the  mo  ft  part  fcattered  in  their  Country 
Houfes.  For  the  fame  reafon,  why  our  Streets  are 
not  fo  well  built  as  theirs,  will  hold  alfo,  for  their 
exceeding  us  in  the  Arts  of  Speech  :  They  prefer  the 
Pleafures  of  the  Town,  we  thofe  of  the  Field  j 
whereas  it  is  from  the  frequent  Conventions  in  Ci¬ 
ties,  that  the  Humour,  and  Wit,  and  Variety,  and 
Elegance  of  Language,  are  chiefly  to  be  fetch’d. 
But  yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  Diicouragements,  I 
fhall  not  flick  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  Projed  is  now  feafon- 
able  to  be  fet  on  foot,  and  may  make  a  great  Refor¬ 
mation  in  the  manner  of  our  Speaking  and  Writing. 
Firfl,  the  Thing  it  felf  is  no  way  contemptible  :  For 
the  Purity  of  Speech,  and  Greatnefs  of  Empire  have, 
in  all  Countries,  ftill  met  together.  The  Greeks 
Jpake  beft,  when  they  were  in  their  Glory  of  Con- 
queft.  The  Romans  made  thofe  Times  the  Stan- 
ftard  of  their  Wit,  when  they  fubdued,  and  gave 
Laws  to  the  World:  And  from  thence,  by  de¬ 
grees,  they  declin’d  to  Corruption,  as  their  Valour, 
their  Prudence,  and  the  Honor  of  their  Arms  did  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  at  laft,  did  even  meet  the  Northern  Nations 
half  way  in  Barbarifm ,  a  little  before  they  were  over¬ 
run  by  their  Armies. 

But  befides,  if  we  obferve  well  the  Englifi  Lan¬ 
guage ,  we  fliall  find,  that  it  feems  at  this  time,  more 
than  others,  to  require  fome  fuch  Aid,  to  bring  it  to 
its  laft  Perfection.  The  Truth  is,  it  has  been  hither¬ 
to  a  little  too  carelefily  handled  5  and,  I  think,  has 
had  lefs  Labour  fpent  about  its  pol idling  than  it  de- 
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fcrves.  Till  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth*  there 
was  fcarce  any  Man  regarded  it,  but  Chaucer ;  and 
nothing  was  written  in  it,  which  one  would-be  wil¬ 
ling  to  read  twice,  but  fome  of  his  R oetry.  But  then, 
it  began  to  raife  itleli  a  little,  and  to  found  tolera¬ 
bly  well.  From  that  Age,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  our  late  Civil  Wars ,  it  was  ftill  fafhioning,  and 
beautifying  it  1  elf.  In  the  Wars  themfelves,  which 
is  a  time  wherein  all  Languages  ufe,  if  ever,  to  in- 
creafe  by  extraordinary  degrees  5  (for  in  luch  bufie 
and  a&ive  times,  there  arife  more  new  Thoughts  of 
Men,  which  muft  be  fignified,  and  varied  by  new 
Expreffions)  then,  I  fay,  it  receiv’d  many  fantaftical 
Terms,  which  were  introduc  d  by  our  Religious  SeSfs ; 
and  many  outlandifh  Phrafes,  which  leveral  Writers , 
zndTran/lators ,  in  that  great  Hurry,  brought  in,  and 
made  free  as  they  pleas’d,  and  withal  it  was  inlargd 
by  many  found  and  neceifary  Forms  and  Idioms, 
which  it  before  wanted.  And  now,  when  Men’s 
Minds  are  fomewhat  fettled,  their  Paffions  allay  d, 
and  the  Peace  of  our  Country  gives  us  the  Opportuni¬ 
ty  of  fuch  Diverftons  j  if  fomc  fober  and  judicious 
Men  would  take  the  whole  Mafs  of  our  Language 
into  their  Hands,  as  they  find  it,  and  would  let  a 
Mark  on  the  ill  Words,  correct  thofe  which  are  to 
be  retain’d,  admit  and  cftablifh  the  good,  and 
make  fome  Emendations  in  the  Accent  and  Gram¬ 
mar  ;  I  dare  pronouce,  that  our  Speech  would  quick¬ 
ly  arrive  at  as  much  Plenty,  as  it  is  capable  to  re¬ 
ceive  5  and  at  thegreateft  Smoothncfs,  which  its  De- 
rivation  from  the  rough  German  will  allow  it. 

Nor  would  I  have  this  new  Englijh  Academy  con¬ 
fin’d  only  to  the  weighing  Words  and  Letters ;  but 
there  may  be  alfo  greater  W orks  found  out  for  it.  By 
2  "  many 
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many  Signs  wemayguefs,  that  the  Wits  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  s  and  that  they 
have  an  excellent  Mixture  of  the  Spirit  of  the  French 
and  the  Spaniard :  and  I  am  confident,  that  we  only 
want  a  few  more  handing  Examples,  and  a  little 
more  Familiarity  with  the  Antients,  to  excel  all  the 
Moderns.  Now  the  belt  Means  that  can  be  devis'd 
to  bring  that  about,  is  to  fettle  a  fixt  and  impartial 
Court  of  Eloquence ;  according  to  whofe  Cenfure,  all 
Books,  or  Authors,  fhould  either  hand  or  fall.  And 
above  all,  there  might  be  recommended  to  them  one 
principal  Work,  in  which  we  are  yet  defective ;  and 
that  is,  the  compiling  of  a  Hiftory  of  our  late  Civil 
Wars.  Of  all  the  Labors  of  Men’s  Wit  and  Indudry, 
I  fcarce  know  any  that  can  be  more  ufeful  to  the 
World  than  Civil  Hiftory  ;  if  it  were  written,  with 
that  Sincerity  and  Majedy,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a 
faithful  Idea  of  human  Actions.  And  it  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  almod  in  all  civilis’d  Countries,  it  has  been 
the  lad  thing,  that  has  come  to  Perfe&ion.  I  may 
now  fay,  that  the  Englijh  can  already  fhew  many  in- 
duftrious  and  worthy  Pieces  in  this  kind :  But  yet, 
I  have  fome  prophetical  Imagination  in  my  Thoughts, 
that  there  is  dill  behind  fomething  greater  than 
any  we  have  yet  feen,  referv’d  for  the  Glory  of  this 
Age.  One  Reafon  of  this  my  drong  Perfuafion  is 
a  Comparifon,  that  I  make,  between  the  Condition  of 
our  State ,  and  that  of  the  Romans.  They  at  fird 
wrote,  in  this  way,  not  much  better  than  our  Monks : 
only  regidring,  in  an  undigeded  manner,  fome  few 
naked  Breviaries  of  their  Wars,  and  Leagues,  and 
A&s  of  their  City  Magidrates.  And  indeed  they 
advanc’d  forward  by  very  flow  Degrees :  For  I  re¬ 
member,  that  Tally  fomewherc  complains,  in  thefe 
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Words:  Hiftorianondum  L  at  inis  Liter  is  illujlrata . 
But  it  was  in  the  peaceful  Reign  of  Auguftus,  after  the 
Conclufion  of  their  long  Civil  Wars,  that  moll  of 
their  perfed  Hiftorians  appear’d.  And  it  feems  to 
me,  that  we  may  exped  the  fame  Progrefs  amongft  us. 
There  lye  now  ready  in  Bank  the  mod  memorable 
Adions  of  twenty  Years ;  a  Subjed  of  as  great  Dig¬ 
nity  and  Variety,  as  ever  pafs’d  under  any  Man’s 
Hands;  the  Peace  which  we  Enjoy,  gives  Leifure 
and  Encouragement  enough  ;  the  EfFeds  of  fuch  a 
Work  would  be  wonderfully  advantageous  to  the 
Safety  of  our  Country,  and  to  His  Majeftfs  Intereft : 
for  there  can  be  no  better  Means  to  preferve  his  Sub- 
jedsin  Obedience  for  the  future,  than  to  give  them 
a  full  View  of  the  Miferies  that  attend  Rebellion. 
There  are  only  therefore  wanting,  for  the  finiffiing 
of  fo  brave  an  Undertaking,  the  united  Endeavors  of 
fome  publick  Minds,  who  are  converfant  both  in 
Letters  and  Bufinefs.:  and  if  it  were  appointed  to  be 
the  Labor  of  one  or  two  Men  to  compofe  it,  and  of 
fuch  an  Ajfembly  to  revife  and  corred  it,  it  might 
certainly  challenge  all  the  Writings  of  paft  or  pre- 
Pent  Times. 

But,  I  fee,  I  have  already  tranfgrefs’d  :  for  I  know 
it  will  be  thought  unadvifedly  done,  while  I  was  in¬ 
forcing  a  weightier  Defign,  to  ftarr,  and  to  follow 
another  of  lefs  Moment.  I  {hall  therefore  let  it  pafs 
as  an  extravagant  Conceit :  only  I  {hall  affirm,  that  the 
Royal  Society  is  fo  far  from  being  like  to  put  a  Stop  to 
fuch  a  Bufinefs,  that  I  know  many  of  its  Members, 
who  are  as  able  as  any  others,  to  affifl  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  it  into  Pradice. 

Thus  I  have  difpatch’d  my  firft  general  Head  ;  in 
•which,  it  may  be,  it  was  not  needful  to  have  (laid  fo 
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long  5  feeing,  I  am  confident,  I  have  faid  nothing, 
but  what  was  before  very  well  known,  and  what 
pafies  about  in  common  Difcourfe. 


I  did  on  purpofe  omit  learned  Age  of  the  Ara-  se&.XXL 
bians,  in  its  proper  Place;  becaufe  1  was  refolv’d, "The  Ebilofo- 
as  I  came  down,  to  keep  my  felf  as  near  as  I  could,  Pfy  °f  ^ 
within  the  Bounds  of  Chriftendom.  But  I  (hall  now )a0iaau 
add,  concerning  them,  that  their  Studies  alfo  were 
principally  bent,  upon  expounding  Arifiotle ,  and 
the  Greek  Rhyficians.  They  were,  without  Queftion, 

Men  of  a  deep  and  fubtile  Wit;  which  is  a  Charac¬ 
ter,  that  (it  may  be)  in  all  Ages  has  belong'd  more 
juftly  to  the  Tempers  of  the  Southern  ,  than  of  the 
Northern  Countries.  Of  this  they  have  left  many  no¬ 
ble  Teftimonies  behind  them  ;  fo  many,  that  ( if  we 
believe  fome  worthy  and  induftrious  Men  of  our  own 
Nation,  who  have  fearch’d  into  their  Monuments ) 
they  might  even  almoft  be  compar’d  to  Rome  and 
Athens  themfelves.  But  they  injoy 'd  not  the  Light 
long  enough  :  It  brake  forth  upon  the  Point  of 
their  greateft  Conquefts ;  it  mainly  confided,  in  un- 
derftanding  the  Ancients;  and  what  they  would  have 
done,  when  they  had  been  weary  of  them  we  can¬ 
not  tell  :  For  that  Work  was  not  fully  over,  before 
they  were  darkened  by  that,  which  made  even  Greece 
it  felf  barbarous,  the  Turkijh  Monarchy.  However, 
that  Knowledge,  which  they  had,  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  becaufe  it  (prang  up,  in  that  Part  of  the 
World,  which  has  been  almoft  always  perverfly  tin- 
learned.  Formethinks,  that  (mall  Spot  of  civil  Arts, 
compar’d  to  their  long  Courfe  of  Ignorance,  before 
and  after,  bears  fome  Refemblance  with  that  Country 
it  felf ;  where  there  are  fome  few  little  Vallics,  and 
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Wells,  and  pleafant  Shades  of  Talm-Trees ;  but  thofe 
lying  in  the  midft  of  Deferts,  and  unpayable  Tafts 
of  Sands. 

,  ^  But  now  it  being  a  fit  Time  to  flop,  and  breath  a 

a defence  of  while,  and  take  a  Review  of  the  Ground,  that  we 
the  Royal  So-  have  pafs’d.  It  would  be  here  needful  for  me,  to 
cielpofVhf~ ma^e  an  Apology  for  my  felf,  in  a  Matter,  which,  if 
Ancielts /  it  be  not  before-hand  remov’d,  may  chance  to  be  very 
prejudicial  to  Men’s  good  Opinion  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  it  felf,  as  well  as  of  its  Hiftorian.  I  fear,  that  this 
Affembly  will  receive  Difadvantage  enough,  from  my 
weak  Management  of  their  Caufe,  in  many  other 
Particulars ;  fo  that  I  mull  not  leave  them,  and  my  lelf 
unjuftified,  in  this,  wherein  we  have  fo  much  Right 
on  our  Sides.  I  doubt  not  then,  but  it  will  come  into 
the  Thoughts  of  many  Criticks  ( of  whom  the  W orld 
is  now  full )  to  urge  againft  us,  that  I  have  Ipoken  a 
little  too  fparingly  of  the  Merits  of  former  Ages  5  and 
that  this  Defign  feems  to  be  promoted,  with  a  mali¬ 
cious  Intention  of  difgracing  the  Merits  of  the  An¬ 
cients. 

But  fir  ft,  I  fhall  bcfeech  them,  calmly  to  confider ; 
whether  they  themfelves  do  not  more  injure  thofe 
great  Men,  whom  they  would  make  the  Matters  of 
our  Judgments,  by  attributing  all  Things  to  them  fo 
abfolutely  ;  than  we,  who  do  them  all  the  Juftice  we 
can,  without  adoring  them  ?  It  is  always  efteem’d 
the  greateft  Mifchief  a  Man  can  do  thofe  whom  he 
loves,  to  raife  Men’s  Expectations  of  them  too  high, 
by  undue  and  impertinent  Commendations.  For 
thereby  not  only  their  Enemies,  but  indifferent  Men, 
will  be  fecretly  inclin’d  to  be  more  watchful  over 
their  Failings,  and  to  confpire  in  beating  down  their 
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Fame.  What  then  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
Honour  of  Antiquity  5  than  to  fet  its  Value  at  fuch 
a  Rate,  and  to  extol  it  fo  extravagantly,  that  it  can 
never  be  able  to  bear  the  Trial,  not  only  of  envi¬ 
ous,  but  even  of  impartial  Judges?  It  is  natural  to 
Men’s  Minds,  when  they  perceive  others  to  arrogate 
more  to  themfelvcs,  than  is  their  Share ,  to  deny 
them  even  that,  which  elfe  they  would  confefs  to  be 
their  Right.  And  of  the  Truth  of  this,  we  have  an 
Indance  of  far  greater  Concernment,  than  that  which 
is  before  us :  And  that  is,  in  Religion  it  felf.  For 
while  the  Bijhops  of  Rome  did  aflume  an  Infallibili¬ 
ty,  and  a  fovcreign  Dominion  over  our  Faith  j  the  re¬ 
formed  Churches  did  not  only  judly  refufe  to  grant 
them  that,  but  fome  of  them  thought  themfelves  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  forbear  all  Communion  with  them,  and  would 
not  give  them  that  Refped,  which  podibly  might  be¬ 
long  to  fo  ancient  and  fo  famous  a  Church  5  and 
which  might  hill  have  been  allowed  it,  without  any 
Danger  of  Superdition. 

But  to  carry  this  Difpute  a  little  farther  ;  what  is 
this,  of  which  they  accufe  us  ?  They  charge  us  with 
Xmmodedy  in  neglecting  the  Guidance  of  wifer  and 
more  difeerning  Men,  than  our  felvcs.  But  is  not  this 
rather  the  greated  Sign  of  Modedy,  to  confefs,  that 
we  our  felves  may  err ,  and  all  Mankind  beftdes?  To 
acknowledge  the  Difficulties  of  Science  ;  and  to  fub- 
mit  our  Minds,  to  all  the  lead  Works  of  Nature  ? 
What  Kind  of  Behavior  do  they  exaft  from  us  in  this 
Cafe  ?  That  we  fhould  reverence  the  Footfleps  of 
Antiquity  ?  We  do  it  moft  unanimoufly.  That  we 
fhould  fubferibe  to  their  Senfe,  before  our  own  ?  We 
are  willing,  in  Probabilities ;  but  we  cannot,  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Fact  5  for  in  them  we  follow  the  mod  ancient 
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Author  of  all  others,  even  Nature  it  felf.  Would 
they  have  us  make  our  Eyes  behold  Things,  at  no 
farther  Dithnce,  than  they  faw  ?  That  is  impoilible  5 
feeing  we  have  the  Advantage  of  handing  upon  their 
Shoulders.  They  fay,  it  is  Infolence,  to  prefer  our 
own  Inventions  before  thofe  of  our  Ancejtors.  But 
do  not  even  they  the  very  fame  Thing  themfelves,  in 
all  the  pretty  Matters  of  Life?  In  the  Arts  of  War, 
and  Government ;  in  the  making,  and  abolifhing  of 
Laws  j  nay  even  in  the  Fafhion  of  their  Cloaths,  they 
differ  from  them,  as  their  Humour  or  Fancy  leads 
them.  We  approach  the  Ancients,  as  we  behold  their 
Tombs  with  Veneration  j  but  we  would  not  there¬ 
fore  be  confin’d  to  live  in  them  altogether;  nor 
would  ( I  believe )  any  of  thofe,  who  profefs  to  be 
more  addidted  to  their  Memories.  They  tell  us,  that 
in  this  Corruption  of  Manners,  and  Sloth  of  Men’s 
Minds,  we  cannot  go  beyond  thofe,  who  fearch’d 
fo  diligently,  and  concluded  lb  warily  before  us.  But 
in  this  they  are  confuted  by  every  Day’s  Experience. 
They  objeft  to  us  Tradition ,  and  the  Confent  of  all 
Ages.  But  do  we  not  yet  know  the  Deceitfulnefsof 
fucli  Words  ?  Is  any  Man,  that  is  acquainted  with  the 
Craftof  founding  Setts,  or  of  managing  Votes  in  po¬ 
pular  AJfemblies ,  ignorant,  how  eafie  it  is  to  carry 
Things  in  a  violent  Stream  ?  And  when  an  Opinion  has 
once  matter'd  its  firft  Oppofcrs,  and  fettled  it  felf  in 
Men’s  Paflions  or  Interefts ;  how  few  there  be,  that 
coldly  confider,  what  they  admit  for  a  long  Time  af¬ 
ter  ?  So  that  when  they  fay,  that  all  Antiquity  is  a- 
gainft  us ;  ’tis  true,  in  Shew,  they  objedl  to  us  the 
Wifdom  of  many  Ages;  but  in  Reality,  they  only 
confront  us,  with  the  Authority  of  a  few  leading 
Men.  Nay,  what  if  I  Ihould  fay,  that  this  Honour  for 
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the  dead,  which  fuch  Men  pretend  to,  is  rather  a 
worfhiping  of  themfelves,  than  of  the  Antients  'f 
It  may  be  well  prov’d,  that  they  are  more  in  Love 
with  their  own  Commentaries /than  with  the  Texts  of 
thofe,  whom  they  feem  to  make  theit  Oracles ;  and 
that  they  chiefly  doat  on  thofe  Theories,  which  they 
themfelves  have  drawn  from  them  j  which,  it  is  like¬ 
ly,  are  almoft  as  far  diftant  from  the  original  Meaning 
of  their  Authors ,  as  the  Pofitions  of  the  new  Thi- 
lofophers  themfelves. 

But  to  conclude  this  Argument  ( for  I  am  weary  of 
walking  in  a  Road  fo  trodden )  I  think  I  am  able  to 
confute  fuch  Men  by  the  Practice  of  thofe  very  Anti - 
ents ,  to  whom  they  (loop  fo  low.  Did  not  they  truft 
themfelves,  and  their  own  Reafons  ?  Did  not  they 
bufie  themfelves  in  Inquiry,  make  new  Arts,  eftablifli 
new  Tenents,  overthrow  the  old,  and  order  all 
Things  as  they  pleas’d,  without  any  fervile  Regard 
to  their  Predeceflors  ?  The  Grecians  all,  or  the  grea- 
teft  Part  of  them,  fetch’d  their  Learning  from  Egypt  $ 
and  did  they  blindly  aflent  to  all  that  was  taught 
them  by  the  Triejts  of  Ifis  and  OJiris  ?  If  fo  ;  then 
why  did  they  not,  together  with  their  Arts,  receive 
all  the  infinite  Idolatries,  which  their  Mailers  em¬ 
brac’d  ?  Seeing  it  is  not  to  be  queftion’d,  but  the 
Egyptians  deliver’d  the  Rites  of  their  Religion  to 
Strangers ,  with  as  much  Solemnity  at  lead,  as  they 
did  the  Myfteriesof  their  Hieroglyphicks-,  or  Ehilofo- 
phy.  Now  then,  let  TythagoraSy  Tlato ,  and  Ariftotle , 
and  the  reft  of  their  wife  Men,  be  our  Examples,  and 
we  arefafe.  When  they  travell’d  into  the Eaft,  they 
collected  what  was  fit  for  their  Purpofe,  and  fuitable 
to  the  Genius  of  their  Country,  and  left  the  Su¬ 
perfluities  behind  them:  They  brought  home  fome 
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of  their  ufefui  Secrets  5  but  Hill  counted  their  wor¬ 
shiping  a  Dog,  or  an  Onion,  a  Cat,  or  a  Crocodile, 
ridiculous.  And  why  Shall  not  we  be  allow’d  the 
fame  Liberty,  to  diftinguifh,  and  choofe  what  we 
will  follow  >  Efpecially,  feeing  in  this,  they  had  a 
more  certain  Way  of  being  inftruded  by  their  Tea¬ 
chers,  than  we  have  by  them  :  They  were  prefent  on 
the  Place  :  They  learn’d  from  the  Men  themfelves, 
by  word  of  Mouth,  and  fo  were  in  a  likely  Courfe 
to  apprehend  all  their  Precepts  aright ;  whereas  we 
are  to  take  their  Dodrines,  fo  many  hundred  Years 
after  their  Death,  from  their  Books  only,  where  they 
are  for  the  mod  part  fo  obfeurely  exprefs’d,  that  they 
are  fcarce  fufficiently  underftood  by  the  Grammarians, 
and  Linguifts  themfelves,  much  lefs  by  the  cPhilo- 
fophers. 

In  few  Words  therefore,  let  fuch  Men  believe, 
that  we  have  no  Thought  of  detrading  from  what  was 
good  informer  Times :  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
a  mind  to  bellow  on  them  a  folid  Praife ,  inftead  of  a 
great,  and  an  empty.  While  we  are  railing  new  Ob¬ 
servations  upon  Nature,  we  mean  not  to  abolilh  the 
old,  which  were  well  and  judicioufly  eftabliflfd  by 
them  :  No  more,  than  a  King,  when  he  makes  a  new 
Coin  of  his  own,  does  prefently  call  in  that,  which 
bears  the  Image  of  his  Father  >  he  only  intends  there¬ 
by  to  increafe  the  current  Money  of  his  Kingdom, 
and  ftill  permits  the  one  to  pafs,  as  well  as  the  other. 
It  is  probable  enough,  that  upon  a  frelh  Survey,  we 
may  find  many  Things  true,  which  they  have  before 
alferted  5  and  then  will  not  they  receive  a  greater 
Confirmation,  from  this  our  new  and  fevere  Appro¬ 
bation,  than  from  thofe  Men,  who  refign  up  their  Opi¬ 
nions  to  their  Words  only  ?  It  is  the  bell  Way  of  ho- 
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nouring  them,  to  feparate  the  certain  Things  in  them,' 
from  the  doubtful:  For  that  Ihews,  we  are  not  fo 
much  carried  towards  them,  by  ra(h  Afte&ion,  as  by 
an  unbyafs’d  Judgment.  If  we  would  do  them  the 
moft  Right,  it  is  not  neceflary  we  fhould  be  perfe&ly 
like  them  in  all  Things.  There  are  two  principal 
Ways  of  preferving  the  Names  of  thofe  that  are 
paft  $  the  one,  by  'Pictures ;  the  other,  by  Chil¬ 
dren  :  The  Pictures  may  be  fo  made,  that  they  may 
far  nearer  refemble  the  Original,  than  Children  do 
their  Parents ;  and  yet  all  Mankind  choofe  rather  to, 
keep  themfelves  alive  by  Children,  than  by  the  o- 
ther.  It  is  bell  for  the  Philofophers  of  this  Age  to 
imitate  the  Antients  as  their  Children ;  to  have  their 
Blood  deriv’d  down  to  them ;  but  to  add  a  new  Com¬ 
plexion,  and  Life  of  their  own :  While  thofe,  that 
indeavourto  come  near  them  in  every  Line,  and  Fea¬ 
ture,  may  rather  be  call’d  their  dead  Pictures  or  Sta¬ 
tues,  than  their  genuine  Off-fpring. 


' The  End  of  the  First  Part. 
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Hus  I  am,  at  length,  arriv’d  at  the  fe- 
cond  Part  of  my  Method,  the  Nar¬ 
ration  it  felf.  This  I  {hall  divide  in¬ 
to  three  Periods  of  Time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  Degrees  of  the 
\ T  reparation ,  Growth ,  and  complete 
Confutation  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  firft  {hall  confift  of  the  firft  Occafions  of  this 
Model,  and  the  Men,  who  firft  devis’d  to  put  it  in 
Execution  5  and  {hall  end  where  they  began  to  make 
it  a  form’d  and  regular  Affembly. 

The  fecond  {hall  trace  out  their  firft  Attempts ,  till 
they  receiv’d  the  public  Afiiftance  of  Royal  Authority. 

The  third  {hall  deliver  what  they  have  done  ftnce 
they  were  made  a  Royal  Corporation. 

It  may  feem  perhaps,  that  in  palling  through  the 
firft:  of  thefe,  I  go  too  far  back,  and  treat  of  Things, 
that  may  appear  to  be  of  too  private  and  dome- 
ftick  Concernment,  to  be  fpoken  in  this  publick 
Way.  But  if  this  Enter  prize,  which  is  now  fo  well 
eftablifh’d,  {hall  be  hereafter  advantageous  to  Man¬ 
kind  ( as  I  make  no  fcruple  to  foretel  that  it  will ) 
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it  is  but  juft,  that  future  Times  fhould  hear  the  Names 
of  its  firft  ^Promoters :  That  they  may  be  able  to  render 
particular  Thanks  to  them,  who  firft  conceiv’d  it  in 
their  Minds,  and  pra&is’d  fome  little  Draught  of  it 
long  ago.  And  befides,  I  never  yet  faw  an  Hiftorian 
that  was  clear  from  all  Affe&ions;  that,  it  may  be, 
were  not  fo  much  to  be  call’d  Integrity ,  as  a  ftoical 
Tnfenfibility  :  Nor  can  I,  more  than  others,  refill  my 
Inclinations,  which  ftrongty  force  me  to  mention 
that,  which  will  be  for  the  Honour  of  that  Place, 
where  I  receiv’d  a  great  Part  of  my  Education.  It 
was  therefore  feme  Space  after  the  End  of  the  Civil 
Wars  at  Oxford,  in  Do&or  JIrilkins  his  Lodgings,  in 
JVadham  College ,  which  was  then  the  Place  of  Re- 
fort  for  virtuous  and  learned  Men,  that  the  firft  Meet¬ 
ings  were  made,  which  laid  the  Foundation  of  all  this 
that  follow’d.  The  Univerjity  had  at  that  time  many 
Members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way  of 
Reafoning;  and  was  alfo  frequented  by  fome  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Philofophical  Minds,  whom  the  Misfortunes 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Security  and  Eafe  of  a 
Retirement  among!!  Gown- men,  had  drawn  thither. 

Their  firft  Purpofe  was  no  more  than  only  the  u 
Satisfa&ion  of  breathing  a  freer  Air,  and  of  converf-  y/Je  Meetl 
ing  in  Quiet  one  with  another,  without  being  ingag’d  at  Ox- 
in  the  Pafllons  and  Madnefs  of  that  difmal  Age.  And  ford’ 
from  the  Inftitution  of  that  AfJ'embly ,  it  had  been 
enough  if  no  other  Advantage  had  come  but  this  : 

That  by  this  means  there  was  a  Race  of  young  Men 
provided  againft  the  next  Age,  whofe  Minds  receiving 
from  them  their  firft  Impreflions  of  fober  and  gene¬ 
rous  Knowledge ,  were  invincibly  arm’d  againft  all  the  , 
Inchantments  of  Enthufiafm.  But  what  is  more,  I  may 
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venture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  in  good  Meafure  by  the 
Influence  which  thefe  Gentlemen  had  over  the  reft, 
that  the  Univerjity  it  felf,  or  at  lead,  any  Part  of  its 
Difcipline  and  Order,  was  fav’d  from  Ruin.  And 
from  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fame  Men  have 
now  no  Intention  of  fweeping  away  all  the  Honour 
of  Antiquity  in  this  their  new  Defign  ;  feeing  they 
imploy’d  fo  much  of  their  Labour  and  Prudence  in 
preferving  that  moft  venerable  Seat  of  ancient  Learn¬ 
ing,  when  their  ffirinking  from  its  Defence  would 
have  been  the  fpeedieft  Way  to  have  deftroy’d  it. 
For  the  Truth  of  this,  I  dare  appeal  to  all  uninteref- 
ted  Men,  who  knew  the  Temper  of  that  Place;  and 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  were  my  own  Cotempora¬ 
ries  there ;  of  whom  I  can  name  very  many,  whom  the 
happy  Reftoration  of  the  Kingdom’s  Peace  found  as 
well  inclin’d  to  ferve  their  Prince  and  the  Church , 
as  if  they  had  been  bred  up  in  the  moft  profperous 
Condition  of  their  Country.  This  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  fo :  Nor  indeed  could  it  be  otherwife ;  for  fuch 
fpiritual  FrenJleSj  which  did  then  bear  Rule,  can  ne¬ 
ver  ftand  long,  before  a  clear  and  a  deep  Skill  in 
Nature.  It  is  alinoft  impoffible,  that  they,  who  con- 
verfe  much  with  the  Subtilty  of  Things ,  ffiould  be 
deluded  by  fuch  thick  'Deceits.  There  is  but  one  bet¬ 
ter  Charm  in  the  World,  than  real  Philofophy,  to 
allay  the  Impulfes  of  the  falfe  Spirit ;  and  that  is, 
the  blefied  Prefence  and  Affiftance  of  the  true . 

Nor  were  the  good  Effe&s  of  this  Converfation 
only  confin’d  to  Oxford:  But  they  have  made  them- 
felves  known  in  their  printed  Works,  both  in  our 
own,  and  in  the  learned  Language ;  which  have  much 
conduc’d  to  the  Fame  of  our  Nation  abroad,  and  to 
the  fpreading  of  profitable  Light  at  home.  This,  I 
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truft,  will  be  univerfally  acknowledg’d,  when  I  (hall  have 
nam’d  the  Men.  The  principal  and  moft  conftant  of 
them  were  DoCtor  Seth  Ward ,  then  Lord  Bifhop 
of  Exeter ,  Mr.  Boyle,  Dr.  JVilkins ,  Sir  William 
Betty,  Mr.  Matthew  Wren,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  God¬ 
dard,  Dr.  Willis ,  Dr.  Bathurft,  Dr.  Chriftopher  Wren , 

Mr.  Rook,  befides  feveral  others,  who  join’d  them- 
felves  to  them,  upon  Occafions.  Now  I  have  produc’d 
their  Names  I  am  a  little  at  a  (land  how  to  deal  with 
them.  For,  if  I  fhould  fay  what  they  deferve  $  I  fear 
it  would  be  interpreted  Flattery,  inftead  of  Juftice : 

And  yet  1  have  now  lying  in  my  Sight,  the  Example 
of  an  Elegant  Book,  which  I  have  profefs’d  to  admire, 
whofe  Author  (licks  not  to  make  large  Panegy ricks 
on  the  Members  of  that  Affembly,  whofe  Relation  he 
writes.  But  this  Precedent  is  not  to  be  follow’d  by 
a  young  Man,  who  ought  to  be  more  jealous  of  pub- 
lick  Cenfure,  and  is  not  enough  confirm’d  in  the  good 
Liking  of  the  World,  to  think,  that  he  has  fuch  a 
weighty  and  difficult  Work,  as  the  making  of  Cha¬ 
racters,  committed  to  him.  I  will  therefore  pafs  by 
their  Praifes  in  Siience  j  though  I  believe,  that  what  I 
might  fay  of  them,  would  be  generally  confefs’d ; 
and  that  if  any  ingenuous  Man,  who  knows  them,  or 
their  Writings,  ffiould  contradict  me,  he  would  alfo 
go  near  to  gainfay  himfelf,  and  to  retraCt  the  Ap- 
plaufes,  which  he  had  fome  Time  or  other  bellow’d 
upon  them. 

For  fuch  a  candid  and  unpaffionate  Company,  as 
that  was,  and  for  fuch  a  gloomy  Seafon,  what  could 
have  been  a  fitter  SubjeCt  to  pitch  upon  than  Natu¬ 
ral  Bhilofophy  ?  To  have  been  always  toiling  about 
fome  Theological  Qiieflion,  would  have  been,  to  have 
made  that  their  private  Divcrfion,  the  Excefs  of 
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which  they  themfelves  diflik’d  in  the  publick :  To 
have  been  eternally  mufing  on  Civil  Bufinefs ,  and  the 
Diftrefies  of  their  Country,  was  too  melancholy  a 
Reflexion  :  It  was  Nature  alone,  which  could  plea- 
fantly  entertain  them  in  that  Eftate.  The  Contem¬ 
plation  of  that,  draws  our  Minds  off  from  paft,  or 
prefent  Misfortunes,  and  makes  them  Conquerors 
over  Things,  in  the  greatefl:  publick  Unhappinefs : 
while  the  Confideration  of  Men,  human  Affairs,- 

may  affed  us  with  a  thoufand  various  Difquiets  that 
never  feparates  us  into  moral  Fadions;  that  gives  us 
room  to  differ,  without  Animofity ;  and  permits  us 
to  raife  contrary  Imaginations  upon  it,  without  any 
Danger  of  a  Civil  War. 

Their  Meetings  were  as  frequent,  as  their  Affairs 
permitted :  their  Proceedings  rather  by  Adion,  than 
Difcourfe ;  chiefly  attending  fome  particular  Trials, 
in  Chymiftry  or  Mechanicks  :  they  had  no  Rules  nor 
Method  fix’d  :  their  Intention  was  more  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  each  other  their  Difcoveries,  which  they 
could  make  in  fo  narrow  a  Compafs,  than  an  uni¬ 
ted,  conftant,  or  regular  Inquifition.  And  methinks, 
their  Conftitution  did  bear  fome  Refemblance  to  the 
Academy  lately  begun  at  Baris :  where  they  have  at 
laft  turn’d  their  Thoughts  from  Words  to  experi¬ 
mental  Bhilofophy ,  and  perhaps  in  Imitation  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Their  Manner  likewife,  is  to  afiemble 
in  a  private  Houfe,  to  reafon  freely  upon  the  W orks 
of  Nature;  to  pafs  Conjedures,  and  propofe  Pro¬ 
blems,  on  any  Mathematical,  or  Philosophical  Mat¬ 
ter,  which  comes  in  their  Way.  And  this  is  an  Omen, 
on  which  I  will  build  fome  Hope,  that  as  they  agree 
with  usin  what  was  done  at  Oxford,  fo  they  will  go 
on  farther,  and  come  by  the  fame  Degrees,  to  ered 
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another  Royal  Society  in  France.  I  promife  for  thefc  * 
Gentlemen  here  (fo  well  I  know  the  Generofity  of 
their  Defign)  they  will  be  molt  ready  to  accept 
their  A  Alliance.  To  them,  and  to  all  the  Learned 
World  befides,  they  call  for  Aid.  No  difference  of 
Country ,  Inter  eft,  or  Profelllon  of  Religion ,  will 
make  them  backward  from  taking  or  affording 
Help  in  this  Enterprize.  And  indeed  all  Europe ,  at 
this  time,  have  two  general  W ars,  which  they  ought 
in  Honour  to  make  i  the  one  a  holy ,  the  other  a  philo¬ 
sophical:  The  one  againft  the  common  Enemy  of 
Christendom ,  the  other  alfo  againft  powerful  and 
barbarous  Foes,  that  have  not  been  fully  fubdued  al- 
rnoft  thefe  fix  thoufand  Y cars.  Ignorance ,  and  falfe 
Opinions .  Againft  thefe,  it  becomes  us,  to  go  forth 
in  one  common  Expedition:  All  civil  Nations  joyn- 
ing  their  Armies  againft  the  one,  and  their  Reafon  a- 
gainft  the  other;  without  any  petty  Contentions  a- 
bout  Privileges,  or  Prudence. 

Thus  they  continued  without  any  great  Intermif-  se&.  til. 
lions,  till  about  the  Year  1638.  But  then  being  call’d  Their  firjl 
away  to  feveral  Parts  of  the  Nation,  and  the  great-  ^ndofi  at 
eft  Number  of  them  coming  to  London ,  they  ufual-  1 
ly  met  at  Grejham  College,  at  the  IVednefdays ,  aud 
Thurfday’sLcft.\iiicsofDr.  Wren,  and  Mr  .Rook ;  where 
there  join’d  with  them  feveral  eminent  Perfons  of  their 
common  Acquaintance:  The  Lord  Vifcount  Brounc- 
ker ,  the  now  Lord  Brereton ,  Sir  Raul  Neil ',  Mr.  John 
Evelyn ,  Mr.  Henjhaw>  Mr.  Slings  by,  Dr.  Timothy 
Clarke ,  Dr.  Ent ,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Hill,  Dr.  Crone ,  and 
diverfe  other  Gentlemen,  whofe  Inclinations  lay  the 
fame  way.  This  Cuftom  was  obferv’d  once,  if  not 
twice  a  week,  in  Term-time,  till  they  were  feat- 
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ter’d  by  the  miferable  Diftradions  of  that  fatal  Y ear  _• 
till  the  Continuance  of  their  Meetings  there  might 
have  made  them  run  the  Hazard  of  the  Fate  of  Archi¬ 
medes:  For  then  the  place  of  their  Meeting  was 
made  a  Quarter  for  Soldiers.  But,  to  make  hafte 
through  thofe  dreadful  Revolutions,  which  cannot  be 
beheld  upon  Paper  without  Horror,  unlefs  we  re¬ 
member,  that  they  had  this  one  happy  Effed,  to  o- 
pen  Men’s  Eyes  to  look  out  for  the  true  Remedy ;  up¬ 
on  this  follow’d  the  King's  Return ;  and  that  wrought 
by  fuch  an  admirable  Chain  of  Events,  that  if  we  ei¬ 
ther  regard  the  Eajinefs ,  or  Speed \  or  bleffed  Ijfue  of  the 
Work,  it  feems  of  it  felf  to  contain  Variety  and  Plea- 
fure  enough,  to  make  Recompence  for  the  whole 
twenty  Years  Melancholy  that  had  gone  before. 
This  I  leave  to  another  kind  of  Hiftory  to  be  de- 
fcrib’d.  It  fhalf  fuffice  my  purpofe,  that  Philofophy 
had  its  Share  in  the  Benefits  of  that  glorious  Adion  : 
For  the  Royal  Society  had  its  beginning  in  the  won¬ 
derful  pacifick  Year,  1660.  So  that  if  any  Con  jedures 
of  good  Fortune,  from  extraordinary  Nativities ,  hold 
true,  we  may  prefage  all  Happinels  to  this  Underta¬ 
king.  And  I  fhall  here  join  my  folemn  Willies,  that 
as  it  began  in  that  Time,  when  our  Country  was 
freed  from  Confufion  and  Slavery  5  fo  it  may,  in  its 
Progrefs,  redeem  the  Minds  of  Men  from  Obfcurity, 
Uncertainty,  and  Bondage. 
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Thefe  Gentlemen  therefore  finding  the  Hearts  of 
their  Countrymen  inlarg’d  by  their  joys,  and  fitted 
for  any  noble  Proportion  5  and  meeting  with  the 
Concurrence  of  many  worthy  Men,  who,  to  their  im¬ 
mortal  Honor,  had  follow’d  the  King  in  his  Banifli- 
ment,  Mr.  Erskm}  Sir  Robert  Moray ,  Sir  Gilbert  Tal- 
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hot,  &c.  began  now  to  imagine  fomc  greater  Thing, 
and  to  bring  out  experimental  Knowledge  from  tlie 
Retreats ,  in  which  it  had  long  hid  it  felf,  to  take  its 
Part  in  the  "Triumphs  of  that  univetfal  Jubilee.  And 
indeed  Philofophy  did  very  well  deferve  that  Re¬ 
ward,  having  been  always  Loyal  in  the  word  of 
Times ;  For  though  the  King's  Enemies  had  gain’d  all 
other  Advantages ;  though  they  had  all  the  Garri- 
fons,  and  Fleets,  and  Ammunitions,  and  Treafures, 
and  Armies  on  their  fide ;  yet  they  could  never,  by 
all  their  Vi&ories,  bring  over  the  Reafon  of  Men  to 
their  Party. 

While  they  were  thus  ordering  their  Platform, 
there  came  forth  aTreatife,  which  very  much  haften’d 
its  Contrivance :  and  that  was  a  Propofal  by  Matter 
Cowley ,  of  cre&ing  a  Philofophical  College.  The 
Intent  of  it  was,  that  in  fome  places  near  London ,  there 
fhould  liberal  Salaries  be  bellow'd  on  a  competent 
Number  of  Learned  Men,  to  whom  fhould  be  com¬ 
mitted  the  Operations  of  Natural  Experiments.  This 
Model  was  every  way  practicable ;  unlefs  perhaps,  in 
two  Things,  he  did  more  confult  the  Generofity  of 
his  own  Mind,  than  of  other  Men’s:  the  one  was 
the  Largenefs  of  the  Revenue ,  with  which  he  would 
have  his  College  at  firft  indow’d  $  the  other,  that  he 
impos’d  on  his  Operators  a  fecond  Task  of  great 
Pains,  the  Education  of  Touth. 

The  lad  of  thefe  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great 
Weight;  the  Reformation  of  which  ought  to  be  fe- 
rioufly  examin’d  by  prudent  Men.  For  it  is  an  un¬ 
deniable  Truth,  which  is  commonly  faid,  that  there 
would  be  Need  of  fewer  Laws,  and  lefs  Force  to  go¬ 
vern  Men,  if  their  Minds  were  rightly  inform’d,  and 
fetftrait,  while  they  were  young,  and  pliable.  But 
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perhaps  this  Labor  is  not  fo  proper  for  Experimen¬ 
ters  to  undergo;  for  it  would  not  only  devour  too 
much  of  their  Time,  but  it  would  go  near  to  make 
them  a  little  more  magifterial  in  Philofophy,  than  be¬ 
came  them  ;  by  being  long  accuftom’d  to  command 
the  Opinions,  and  dired  the  Manners,  of  their  Scho¬ 
lars.  And  as  to  the  other  Particular,  the  large  E- 
ftate  which  he  requir’d  to  the  Maintenance  of  his 
College;  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  fo  difficult  a  Thing  to 
draw  Men  in  to  be  willing  to  divert  an  antient  Reve¬ 
nue,  which  has  long  run  in  another  Stream,  or  to 
contribute  out  of  their  own  Purfes,  to  the  fupport- 
ing  of  any  new  Defign,  while  it  (hews  nothing  but 
Fromifes,  and  Hopes ;  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  were  (it 
may  be)  more  advifeable  to  begin  upon  a  fmatl  Stock, 
and  fo  to  rife  by  degrees,  than  to  profefs  great  Things 
at  firft,  and  to  exad  too  much  Benevolence  all  in 
one  Lump  together.  However,  it  was  not  the  excel¬ 
lent  Author's  Fault,  that  he  thought  better  of  the 
Age  than  it  did  deferve.  His  Purpofe  in  it  was  like 
himfelf,  full  of  Honor  andGoodnefs:  Moft  of  the 
other  Particulars  of  his  Draught  the  Royal  Society  is 
now  putting  in  Pradice. 

I  come  now  to  the  fecond  Period  of  my  Narrati¬ 
on  }  wherein  I  promis’d  to  give  an  Account  of  what 
they  did,  till  they  were  publickly  own’d,  incourag’d, 
and  confirm’d  by  Royal  Favor.  And  Itruft,  that  I 
fhall  here  produce  many  Things,  which  will  prove 
their  Attempts  to  be  worthy  of  all  Men’s  Incourage- 
ment:  though  what  was  perform’d  in  this  Interval 
may  be  rather  ftyl’d  the  Temporary  Scaffold  about  the 
Building,  than  the  Frame  it  felf.  But  in  my  Entrance 
upon  this  Part,  being  come  to  the  Top  of  the  Hill,  I 
begin  to  tremble,  and  to  apprehend  the  Greatnefs  of 
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my  Subjed.  For  I  perceive,  that  I  have  led  my  Rea¬ 
ders  Minds  on,  by  fo  long  and  fo  confident  a  Speech, 
to  exped  fome  wonderful  Model,  which  fhall  far 
exceed  all  the  former,  that  I  have  acknowledg’d  to 
have  been  imperfed.  Now,  though  this  were  really 
fo,  as  I  believe  it  is ;  yet  I  queftion,  how  it  will  look, 
after  it  has  been  disfigur’d  by  my  unskilful  Hands. 

But  the  Danger  of  this  ought  to  have  deter’d  me  in 
the  Beginning:  It  is  now  too  late  to  look  back  ; 
and  I  can  only  apply  my  felf  to  that  £00^  Nature , 
which  a  great  Man  has  obferv’d  to  be  fo  peculiar  to 
our  Nation ,  that  there  is  fcarce  an  Expreflion  to  fig-, 
nify  it,  in  any  other  Language.  To  this  I  muft  fly 
for  Succour,  and  mod  affedionately  intreat  my 
Country-men,  that  they  would  interpret  my  Failings 
to  be  only  Errors  of  Obedience  to  fome,  whofe  Com¬ 
mands,  or  Defires,  I  could  not  refift ;  and  that  they 
would  take  the  Meafureof  the  Royal  Society ,  notfo 
much  from  my  lame  Defcription  of  it,  as  from  the 
Honour  and  Reputation  of  many  of  thofe  Men,  of 
whom  it  is  compos’d. 

I  will  here,  in  the  firft  place,  contrad  into  few  Se$  V: 
Words,  the  whole  Sum  of  their  Refolutions  j  which  ^^^J^ 
I  fhall  often  have  occafion  to  touch  upon  in  Rar-  Defign . 
cels .  Their  Purpofe  is,  in  fhort,  to  make  faithful  Re¬ 
cords  of  all  the  Works  of  Nature ,  or  Arty  which  can 
come  within  their  Reach ;  that  fo  the  prefent  Age,  and 
Pofterity,  may  be  able  to  put  a  Mark  on  the  Errors, 
which  have  been  ftrengthned  by  long  Prefcription ;  to 
reftore  the  Truths,  that  have  lain  negleded ;  to  pufh 
on  thofe,  which  are  already  known,  to  more  vari¬ 
ous  IJ fes ;  and  to  make  the  way  more  paflable,  to  what 
remains  unreveal’d.  This  is  the  Compafs  of  their 
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Defign.  And  to  accomplifli  this,  they  have  endea¬ 
vour’d,  to  leparatethe  Knowledge  of  Nature, from 
the  Colours  of  Rhetorick ,  the  Devices  of  Fancy,  or  the 
delightful  Deceit  of  Fables.  They  have  labor’d  to  in- 
large  it,  from  being  confin’d  to  tire  Cuftody  of  a 
few,  or  from  Servitude  to  private  Interefts.  They 
have  firiven  to  preferve  it  from  being  over-prefs’d  by 
a  confus’d  Heap  of  vain  and  ufelefs  Particulars ;  or 
from  being  ftreitghncd  and  bound  too  much  up  by 
general  Defines.  They  have  tried  to  put  it  into  a 
Condition  of  perpetual  Incrcafing  ;  by  fettling  an  in¬ 
violable  Correfpondencc  between  the  Hand  and  the 
Brain.  They  have  ftudied,  to  make  it  not  only  an 
Enterprife  of  one  Seafon,  or  of  fome  kicky  Oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  but  a  Bufinefs  of  Time;  a  fteady,  a  lading, 
a  popular,  an  uninterrupted  Work.  They  have  at¬ 
tempted,  toffee  it  from  the  Artifice,  and  Humors, 
and  Pafilons  of  Setts ;  to  render  it  an  Infirument, 
whereby  Mankind  may  obtain  a  Dominion  over 
Things ,  and  not  only  over  one  another’s  Judgments : 
And  lafily,  they  have  begun  to  eftablifh  thefe  Re¬ 
formations  in  Philofophy,  not  fo  much,  by  any  folem- 
nity  of  Laws,  or  Oftentation  of  Ceremonies,  as  by 
folid  Prattice  and  Examples  j  not  by  a  glorious 
Pomp  of  Words;  but  by  the  filent,  effectual,  andun- 
anfwerable  Arguments  of  real  Produttions. 

This  will  more  fully  appear,  by  what  I  am  to  fay 
on  thefe  four  Particulars,  which  fhall  make  up  this 
Part  of  my  Relation,  the  Qualifications  of  their  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  the  Manner  of  their  Inquiry ;  their  Weekly  Afi 
Sett.  VI.  fiemblies  ;  and  their  Way  of  Regiftring . 

7 'he  Qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  \s  for  what  belongs  to  the  Members  them fclves 
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that  they  have  freely  admitted  Men  of  different  Re¬ 
ligions,  Countries,  and  ProfefTionsof  Life.  This  they 
were  oblig'd  to  do,  or  elfe  they  would  come  far  fhort 
of  the  Largencfs  of  their  own  Declarations.  For 
they  openly  profefs,  not  to  lay  the  Foundation  of  an 
Englifh ,  Scotch ,  IriJhj  Topifh,  or  E rot  eft  ant  Philofo- 
phy ;  but  a  Fhilofophy  of  Mankind. 

That  the  Church  of  England  ought  not  to  be  appre-  ^ey  ajmit 
henfive  of  this  free  Converfe  of  various  Judgments,  Men  of  all 
I  fhall  afterwards  manifeft  at  large.  For  the  prefent,^%*0*»* 

I  fhall  frankly  affert,  that  our  'DoEtrine ,  and  cDifci- 
pline ,  will  be  fo  far  from  receiving  Damage  by  it ; 
rhat  it  were  the  beft  Way  to  make  them  univerfally 
embrac’d,  if  they  were  oftner  brought  to  be  canvafs’d' 
arnidft  ail  Sorts  of  Dififenters.  It  is  difhonorable,  to 
pafs  a  hard  Cenfure  on  the  Religions  of  ail  other 
Countries :  Ir  concerns  them,  to  look  to  the  Rea- 
fonabienefs  of  their  Faith  ;  and  it  is  fufficicnt  for  us, 
to  be  eftab-lifh’d  in  the  Troth  of  our  own.  But  yet 
this  Companion  I  may  modeftly  make  $  that  there  is 
no  one  Frofeflion,  amidft  the  Several  Denominations 
of  Chriftians,  that  can  be  expos’d  to  the  Search  and 
Scrutiny  of  its  Adverfaries,  with  fo  muchfafety  as  ours. 

So  equal  it  is,  above  all  others,  to  the  general  Reafon 
of  Mankind  ;  iuch  honorable  Security  it  provides, 
both  for  the  Liberty  of  Men’s  Minds,  and  for  the  Peace 
of  Government ;  that  if  fome  Men’s  Conceptions  were 
put  in  Practice,  that  all  wife  Men  fhould  have  two 
Religions ;  the  one,  a  ptteHick ,  for  their  Conformity 
with  the  People,  the  other,  a  private ,  to  be  kept  to 
their  own  Breads ;  I  am  confident,  that  molt  eond- 
dering  Men,  whatever  their  firft  were,  would  make 
ours  their  fecond,  if  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  it.  Seeing  therefore  our  Church  would  be  in 
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fo  fair  a  Probability  of  gaining  very  much,  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  Contention  and  Encounter  with  other  Seds : 
It  cannot  be  indanger’d  by  this  Afiembly ;  which 
proceeds  no  farther,  than  to  an  unprejudic’d  Mix¬ 
ture  with  them. 

Of  all  Qoau-  By  their  naturalizing  Men  of  all  Countries,  they 
tues%  have  laid  the  Beginnings  of  many  great  Advantages 
for  the  future.  For  by  this  Means,  they  will  be  able, 
to  fettle  a  conftant  Intelligence ,  throughout  all  civil 
Nations,  and  make  the  Royal  Society  the  general 
Bank  and  Free-port  of  the  World  :  A  Policy, 
which  whether  it  would  hold  good  in  the  Trade  of 
England ,  I  know  not  ;  but  fure  it  will  in  the  Bhi- 
lofophy.  We  are  to  overcome  the  Myfteries  of  all 
the  Works  of  Nature;  and  not  only  to  profecute  fuch 
as  are  confin’d  to  one  Kingdom,  or  beat  upon  one 
Shore:  We  fhould  not  then  refufe  to  lift  all  the  Aids, 
that  will  come  in,  how  remote  foever.  If  I  could 
fetch  my  Materials  whence  I  pleas’d,  to  fafhion  the 
Ideaoi  a  perfed  Philofopher ;  he  fhould  not  be  all 
of  one  Clime i  but  have  the  different  Excellencies  of 
feveral  Countries.  Firft,  he  fhould  have  the  lndujlry> 
Activity  ,and  inquifitive  Humor  of  the  Hutch ,  French , 
Scotch ,  and  Englijh ,  in  laying  the  ground  Work,  the 
Heap  of  Experiments :  And  then  he  fhould  have  ad¬ 
ded  the  cold,  and  circumfpelt ,  and  wary  Difpofition 
of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards ,  in  meditating  upon 
them,  before  he  fully  brings  them  into  Speculation.  All 
this  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  one  fingle  Man ;  fel- 
dom  in  the  fame  Country-men  :  It  muft  then  be  fup* 
plied,  as  well  as  it  may,  by  a  publick  Council  where¬ 
in  the  various  Difpofttions  of  all  thefe  Nations  may 
be  blended  together.  To  this  purpofc,  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  has  made  no  Scruple  to  receive  all  inquifitive 
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Strangers  of  all  Countries  into  its  Number.  And 
this  they  have  conftantly  done,  with  fuch  peculiar  Re- 
fped,  that  they  have  not  oblig’d  them  to  the  Charge 
of  Contributions  j  they  have  always  taken  Care,  that 
fome  of  their  Members  fhould  aflift  them  in  inter¬ 
preting  all  that  pafs’d,  in  their  publick  Aflemblies  ; 
and  they  have  freely  open’d  their  Regifters  to  them  ; 
thereby  inviting  them  to  communicate  foreign  Ra¬ 
rities,  by  imparting  their  own  Difcoveries.  This  has 
been  often  acknowledg’d  by  many  learned  Men, 
who  have  travel’d  hither ;  who  have  been  intro¬ 
duc’d  to  their  Meetings,  and  have  admir’d  the  De¬ 
cency,  the  Gravity,  the  Plainnefs,  and  the  Calmnefs 
of  their  Debates.  This  they  have  publifli’d  to  the 
W orld  ;  and  this  has  rous’d  all  our  Neighbours  to  fix 
their  Eyes  upon  England.  From  hence  they  exped 
the  great  Improvements  of  Knowledge  will  flow  5  and 
though,  perhaps,  they  fend  their  Touth  into  other  Parts 
to  learn  Fajhion ,  and  Breeding  5  yet  their  Men  come 
hither  for  nobler  Ends,  to  be  inftruded  in  the  Maf- 
cnline ,  and  the  folid  Arts  of  Life ;  which  is  a  Mat¬ 
ter  of  as  much  greater  Reputation,  as  it  is  more  ho¬ 
nourable  to  teach  Philofophers,  than  Children. 

By  their  Admiflion  of  Men  of  all  Brofeffions ,  thcfe  Of  all  Pro - 
two  Benefits  arife  :  The  one ,  that  every  Art ,  and  cvt-fejfions. 
ry  Way  of  Life  already  eftablifh’d,  may  befecureof 
receiving  no  Damage  by  their  Counfels.  A  Thing 
which  all  new  Inventions  ought  carefully  to  confult. 

It  is  in  vain  to  declare  againft  the  Profit  of  the  mod, 
in  any  Change  that  we  would  make.  We  muftnot 
always  deal  with  the  violent  Current  of  popular  Paf- 
fions,  as  they  do  with  the  furious  Eager  in  the  Se¬ 
vern  ;  where  the  fafeft  Way  is  to  fet  the  Head  of 
the  Boat  diredly  againft  its  Force.  But  here  Men  mud 
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follow  the  Shore ;  wind  about  leifurably  5  and  infinu- 
ate  their  ufeful  Alterations  by  foft  and  unperceivable 
Degrees.  From  the  Negleft  of  this  Prudence,  we 
often  fee  Men  of  great  Wit,  to  have  been  overborn 
by  the  Multitude  of  their  Oppofers  ;  and  to  have 
found  all  their  fubtile  Projects  too  weak  for  Cuftom 
andlntereft:  While  being  a  little  too  much  heated 
with  a  Love  of  their  own  Fancies,  they  have  rais’d  to 
themfelves  more  Enemies  than  they  needed  to  have 
done,  by  defying  at  once  too  many  Things  in  Ufe. 
But  here  this  Danger  is  very  well  prevented.  For 
what  Sufpicion  can  ‘Divinity ,  Law,  or  Phyjick ,  or 
any  other  Courfe  of  Life  have,  that  they  fhall  be  im¬ 
pair’d  by  thefe  Men’s  Labors ;  when  they  themfelves 
are  as  capable  of  fitting  amongft  them  as  any  others  ? 
Have  they  not  the  fame  Security  that  the  whole  Na¬ 
tion  has  for  its  Lives  and  Fortunes  ?  Of  which  this  is 
efteem’d  the  Eftablifhment,  that  Men  of  all  Sorts 
and  Qualities,  give  their  Voice  in  every  Law  that  is 
made  in  ‘Parliament .  But  the  other  Benefit  is,  that 
by  this  equal  Balance  of  all  Profeflions,  there  will  no 
one  Particular  of  them  overweigh  the  other,  or  make 
the  Oracle  only  fpeak  their  private  Senfe$  which 
elfe  it  were  impofiible  to  avoid.  It  is  natural  to 
all  Ranks  of  Men,  to  have  fome  one  Darling,  up¬ 
on  which  their  Care  is  chiefly  fix’d.  If  Mechanicks 
alone  were  to  make  a  Philofophy,  they  would  bring 
it  all  into  their  Shops,  and  force  it  wholly  to  confift 
of  Springs,  and  Wheels,  and  Weights  5  if  Phyficians, 
they  would  not  depart  far  from  their  Art  $  fcarce  any 
Thing  would  be  confider’d,  befides  the  Body  of  Man , 
the  Caufes ,  Signs ,  and  Cures  of  Difeafes.  So  much 
is  to  be  found  in  Men  of  all  Conditions,  of  that 
which  is  call’d  ‘Pedantry  in  Scholars ;  which  is  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  elfe  but  an  obftinate  Addi&ion  to  the  Forms 
of  fome  private  Life,  and  not  regarding  general  Things 
enough.  This  Freedom  therefore,  which  they  ufe, 
in  embracing  all  Afliftance,  is  moft  advantageous  to 
them ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  they 
diligently  fearch  out,  and  join  to  them,  all  extraor¬ 
dinary  Men,  though  but  of  ordinary  Trades.  And 
that  they  are  likely  to  continue  this  comprehenlive 
Temper  hereafter,  I  will  fliew  by  one  Inftance  ;  and 
it  is  the  Recommendation  which  the  King  himfelf 
was  pleafed  to  make,  of  the  judicious  Author  of  the 
Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  :  In  whole 
Ele&ion,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  a  Prejudice,  that 
he  was  a  Shop  keeper  of  London  ;  that  his  Majefty 
gave  this  particular  Charge  to  his  Society,  that  if  they 
found  any  more  fuch  Tradefmen,  they  fhould  be  fure 
to  admit  them  all,  without  any  more  ado.  From 
hence  it  may  be  concluded,  what  is  their  Inclina¬ 
tion  towards  the  manual  Arts ;  by  the  careful  Regard 
which  their  Founder  and  Patron ,  has  engag’d  them 
to  have  for  all  Sorts  of  Mechanick  Artijls. 

But,  though  the  Society  entertains  very  many  Men  Scg  y,, 
of  particular  Profejjions ,  yet  the  far  greater  Num-A  confifts 
ber  are  Gentlemen ,  free  and  unconfin’d.  By  the  Help  chiefly  of 
of  this  there  was  hopeful  Provifion  made  again!!  two  Gc,uicmen° 
Corruptions  of  Learning,  which  have  been  long  com¬ 
plain’d  of,  but  never  remov’d :  The  one,  that  Knowledge 
Hill  degenerates  to  confult prefent  Profit  too  foon  ;  the 
other ,  that  Philo fophers  have  been  always  Maflers  and 
Scholars  ;  fome  impofmg,  and  all  the  other  fubmitting  5 
and  not  as  equal  Obfervers  without  Dependence. 

The  firft  of  thefe  may  be  call’d, the  marrying  of  Arts -The  Advan- 
too  foon ;  and  putting  them  to  Generation  before  tages  of  this 
they  come  to  be  of  Age  ;  and  has  been  theCaufcof 
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much  Inconvenience.  .  It  weakens  their  Strength ;  it 
makes  an  unhappy  Difproportion  in  their  Increafe  j 
while  not  the  beft ,  but  the  moft  gainful  of  them  flou¬ 
rish  :  But  above  all,  it  diminiflies  that  very  Profit  for 
which  Men  Alive.  It  bufies  them  about  poffeffing  Some 
petty  Prize  while  Nature  it  Self,  with  all  its  mighty 
Treafures,  flips  from  them ;  and  So  they  are  Serv’d 
like  Some  fooliffi  Guards  ;  who,  while  they  were  ear- 
nefl  in  picking  up  Some  Small  Money,  that  the  Pri¬ 
soner  drop’d  out  of  his  Pocket,  let  the  Prifoner  him- 
felf  efcape,  from  whom  they  might  have  got  a  great 
RanSom.  This  is  eafily  declaim’d  againfi,  but  moft 
difficult  to  be  hindred.  If  any  Caution  will  Serve,  it 
muft  be  this  5  to  commit  the  Work  to  the  Care  of 
Such  Men,  who,  by  the  Freedom  of  their  Education, 
the  Plenty  of  their  Eftates,  and  the  ufual  Generolity 
of  noble  Blood,  may  be  well  Suppos’d  to  be  moft  a- 
verfe  from  Such  Sordid  Confiderations. 

The  Second  Error,  which  is  hereby  endeavour’d  to 
be  remedied,  is,  that  the  Seats  of  Knowledge  have 
been  for  the  moft  part  heretofore,  not  Laboratories , 
as  they  ought  to  be;  but  only  Schools ,  where  Some 
have  taught ,  and  all  the  reft  fubfcrib'd .  The  ConSe- 
quences  of  this  are  very  mifchievous.  For  firft,  as 
many  Learners  as  there  are,  So  many  Hands  and 
Brains  may  ftill  be  reckon’d  upon  as  ufeleSs.  It  being 
only  the  Mafter's  part  to  examine,  and  obServe;  and 
the  DiSciples,  to  Submit  with  Silence  to  what  they 
conclude.  But  befides  this,  the  very  Inequality  of  the 
Titles  of  Teachers  and  Scholar  s,  does  very  much  Sup¬ 
press  and  tame  Men’s  Spirits  j  which  though  it  ffiould 
be  proper  for  Discipline  and  Education;  yetis  by  no 
means  confident  with  a  free  philosophical  Consulta¬ 
tion.  It  is  undoubtedly  true;  that  Scarce  any  Man’s 
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Mind  is  fo  capable  of  thinking  ft rongly,  in  the  Prefence 
of  one  whom  he  fears  and  reverences,  as  he  is  when 
that  Reftraint  is  taken  off.  And  this  is  to  be  found, 
not  only  in  thefc  weightier  Matters ;  but  alfo  to  give 
a  lighter  inftance  in  the  Arts  of  ‘Difcourfe  and  Raillery 
themfelves.  For  we  have  often  feen  Men  of  bold 
Tempers,  that  have  over-aw’d  and  govern’d  the  Wit 
of  mod  Companies ;  to  have  beendifturb’d,  and  dumb, 
and  baffiful  as  Children,  when  fome  other  Man  has 
been  near,  who  us’d  to  out-talk  them.  Such  a  kind  of 
natural  Sovereignty  there  is  in  fome  Men’s  Minds  over 
others ;  which  muft  needs  be  far  greater,  when  it  is  ad¬ 
vanc’d  by  long  Ufe,  and  the  venerable  Name  of  a  Ma- 
fter.  I  fhall  only  mention  one  Prejudice  more,  and 
that  is  this  5  that  from  this  only  Teaching,  and  Learn¬ 
ing,  there  does  not  only  follow  a  Continuance,  but  an 
Increafeof  the  Yoak  upon  our  Reafons :  For  thofe 
who  take  their  Opinions  from  others  Rules,  are  com¬ 
monly  ftritter  Impofers  upon  their  Scholars,  than  their 
own  Authors  were  on  them,  or  than  the  firft  Inventors 
of  Things  themfelves  are  upon  others.  Whatever 
the  Caufe  of  this  be  5  whether  the  firft  Men  are  made 
meek  and  gentle  by  their  long  Search,  and  by  better 
underftanding  all  the  Difficulties  of  Knowledge  5  while 
thofe  that  learn  afterwards,  only  haftily  catching 
Things  in  fmall  Syftems ,  are  foon  fatisfy’d,  before  they 
have  broken  their  Pride,  and  fo  become  more  impe¬ 
rious  5  or  whether  it  arifes  from  hence,  that  the  fame 
Meannefs  of  Soul,  which  made  them  bound  their 
Thoughts  by  other  Precepts,  makes  them  alfo  infolent 
to  their  Inferiors ;  as  we  always  find  Cowards  the 
mod  cruel ;  or  whatever  other  Caufe  may  be  alledg’d, 
the  Obfervation  is  certain,  that  the  Sitccejfors  are  ufu- 
ally  more  pofitive  and  tyrannical,  than  the  Begin¬ 
ners  of  Setts.  If 
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If  then  there  can  be  any  Cure  devis’d  for  this,  it 
rnuft  be  no  other  than  to  form  an  Affembly  at  one 
Time,  whofe  Privileges  (hall  be  the  fame  5  whofe  Gain 
(hall  be  in  common;  whofe  Members  were  not  brought 
up  at  the  Feet  of  each  other.  But  after  all,  even  this 
cannot  be  free  from  Prevarication  in  all  future  Ages. 
So  apt  are  fome  to  diftruft,  and  others  to  confide  too 
much  in  themfelves ;  fo  much  Sweetnefs  there  is,  in 
leading  Parties ;  fo  much  Pride  in  following  aFadi- 
on  s  fuch  various  Artifices  there  are  to  enfnare  Men’s 
- FaJJions ,  and  foon  after  their  Underftandings.  All 
thefe  Hazards,  and  many  more,  are  to  be  fuppos'd  s 
which  it  isimpoflible  for  mortal  Wit  wholly  to  fore¬ 
fee,  much  lefs  to  avoid.  But  yet  we  have  lefs  Ground 
of  Jealoufie  from  this  Inftitution  than  any  other,  not 
only  becaufe  they  only  deal  in  Matters  of  Faff,  which 
are  not  fo  eafily  perverted  j  but  alfo  upon  Security  of 
the  Inclinations  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society  it  felf.  This,  I  hope,  mod  Men  will 
acknowledge  \  and  I  will  take  the  Permiffion  to  fay 
in  general  of  them,  that  in  all paft  and  prefent  Times, 
I  am  confident  there  can  never  be  (hewn  fo  great  a 
Number  of  Cotemporaries  in  fo  narrow  a  Space  of 
the  World,  that  lov’d  Truth  fo  zealoufly  fought  it  fo 
conftantly;  and  upon  whofe  Labors  Mankind  might 
fo  freely  rely.  This  I  fpeak,  not  out  of  Bravery  to 
Foreigners  (  before  whofe  Eyes,  I  believe,  this  negli¬ 
gent  Difcourfe  will  never  appear )  but  to  the  learned 
Men  of  this  Nation ,  who  are  better  Judges  of  what  I 
fay.  And  this  too,  1  dare  affirm,  in  an  ^Age ,  wherein 
I  exped  to  be  condemn’d  of  Falfhood  or  Partiality  for 
this  Charader,  which  I  have  given.  For  fo  it  happens, 
that  we  are  now  arriv’d  at  that  exceffive  cenfuring 
Humor,  that  he  who  takes  upon  him  to  command  any 
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thing,  though  ever  fo  worthy,  will  raife  to  himfelf 
far  more  Enemies  than  Friends.  And  indeed  this 
Sowrnefs  of  Criticifm ,  which  now  bears  down  all 
before  it,  is  very  injurious  to  the  Honor  of  our  Coun¬ 
try.  For  by  defpifing  Men  for  not  being  abfolutely 
excellent,  we  keep  them  from  being  fo ;  while  Ad¬ 
monitions  join’d  with  Rraifes,  and  Reproofs  with 
Directions,  would  quickly  bring  all  Things  to,a  high¬ 
er  Perfection.  But  the  Rudenefs  of  fuch  Criticks  I 
do  not  fo  much  regard,  as  the  Objections  of  foberer 
Men,  who  have  a  real  good  Will  to  the  Promotion  of 
this  Defign,  and  yet  may  be  a  little  difiatisfied  in  this 
Place.  For  here  efpecially  they  may  doubt  of  two 
Things  j  the  firft,  whether  the  Royal  Society  being  fo 
numerous  as  it  is,  will  not  in  fhort  Time  be  diverted 
from  its  primitive  Purpofe ;  feeing  there  will  befcarce 
enough  Men  of  philofophical  Temper  always  found  to 
fill  it  up  5  and  then  others  will  crowd  in,  who  have  not 
the  fame  Bent  of  Mind ;  and  fo  the  whole  Bufinefs  will 
infenfibly  be  made  rather  a  Matter  of  Noife  and  Pomp, 
than  of  real  Benefit !  The  fecond,  Whether  their  Num¬ 
ber  being  fo  large,  will  not  affright  private  Men  from 
imparting  many  profitable  Secrets  to  them  5  left  they 
fihould  thereby  become  common,  and  fo  they  be  de¬ 
priv’d  of  the  Gain,  which  elfe  they  might  be  fure  of, 
if  they  kept  them  to  themfelves. 

To  the  firft  I  (hall  reply,  That  this  Scruple  is  of  no  5^3  vill 
Force,  in  RefpeCt  of  the  Age  wherein  we  live.  For  A  Defence  of 
now  the  Genius  of  Experimenting  is  fo  much  difpers’d, tJ}e  L  ar£e~ 
that  even  in  this  Nation ,  if  there  were  one  or  two 
more  fuch  Affemblies  fettled,  there  could  not  be  want¬ 
ing  able  Men  enough  to  carry  them  on.  All  Places  and 
Comers  are  now  bufie  and  warm  about  this  Work  : 

and 
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and  we  find  many  noble  Rarities  to  be  every  Day 
given  in  not  only  by  the  Hands  of  learned  and  pro- 
iefs’d  Philofophers  ;  but  from  the  Shops  of  Mecha- 
nicks  $  from  the  Voyages  of  Merchants ;  from  the 
Ploughs  of  Husbayidmen  •,  from  the  Sports,  the  Fifli- 
ponds,  the  Parks,  the  Gardens  of  Gentlemen ;  the 
Doubt  therefore  will  only  touch  future  Ages .  And 
even  for  them  too,  we  may  fecurely  promife,  that  they 
will  not,  for  a  long  Time,  be  barren  of  a  Race  of  in- 
quifitive  Minds,  when  the  Way  is  now  fo  plainly  trac’d 
out  before  them ;  when  they  fhould  have  tafted  of  thefe 
firft  Fruits,  and  have  been  excited  by  this  Example. 
There  was  fcarce  ever  yet,  any  the  meaneft  Sed,  or 
the  moft  contemptible  Opinion,  that  was  utterly  ex- 
tinguilh’d  in  its  Cradle.  Whether  they  deferv’d  to  live, 
or  not,  they  all  had  their  Courfe ;  fome  longer,  fome 
(horter ;  according  as  they  could  combine  with  the 
Interefts  or  Affedions  of  the  Countries  where  they 
began.  What  Reafon  then  have  we  to  bode  ill  alone 
to  this  Inftitution ,  which  is  now  fo  earneftly  em¬ 
brac’d  5  and  which,  the  older  it  grows,  cannot  but 
ftill  appear  more  inoffenfive?  If  we  only  requir’d 
perfect  ‘Philofophers,  to  manage  this  Employment,  it 
were  another  Cafe.  For  then  I  grant  it  were  impro¬ 
bable,  that  threefcore,  or  an  hundred  fuch  fhould 
meet  in  one  Time.  But  here  it  is  far  otherwife :  If  we 
cannot  have  a  fufiicient  Choice  of  thofe  that  are  skill’d 
in  all  ‘Divine  and  Humam  Things  (which  was  the  an¬ 
cient  Definition  of  a  Philofopher)  it  fuffices,  if  many 
of  them  be  plain,  diligent,  and  laborious  Obfervers : 
fuch,  who  though  they  bring  not  much  Knowledge, 
yet  bring  their  Hand,  and  their  Eyes  uncorruptcd :  fuch 
as  have  not  their  Brains  infeded  by  falfe  Images,  and 
can  honeftly  aflift  in  the  examining  and  regiftring 
i  what 
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what  the  others  reprefent  to  their  View.  It  feems 
ftrange  to  me,  that  Men  ftiould  confpire  to  believe 
all  things  more  perplex’d,  and  difficult,  than  indeed 
they  are.  This  may  be  (hewn  in  moft  other  Matters  > 
but  in  this  particular  in  hand,  it  is  moft  evident.  Men 
did  generally  think,  that  no  Man  was  fit  to  meddle  in 
Matters  of  this  Confequence,  but  he  that  had  bred  him- 
felf  up  in  a  long  Courfe  of  Difcipline  for  that  Purpofe ; 
that  had  the  Habit,  the  Gefture,  the  Look  of  a  Philofo- 
pher  :  Whereas  Experience,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us, 
that  greater  Things  are  produc’d  by  the  free  way, than 
the  formal.  This  Miftake  may  well  be  compar’d  to  the 
Conceit  we  had  of  Soldier s,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  Wars.  None  was  thought  worthy  of  that  Name, 
but  he  that  could  fhew  his  Wounds,  and  talk  aloud  of 
his  Exploits  in  the  Low  Countries :  Whereas  the 
whole  Bufinefs  of  fighting,  was  afterwards  chiefly  per¬ 
form’d  by  untravel' d  Gentlemen ,  raw  Citizens ,  and 
Generals  that  had  fcarce  ever  before  feen  a  Battle.  But 
to  fay  no  more,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a  Blemifh,  that 
it  is  rather  the  Excellency  of  this  Inftitution,  that  Men 
of  various  Studies  are  introduc’d.  For  fo  there  will 
be  always  many  fincere  Witneffes  (landing  by,  whom 
Self-love  will  not  perfuade  to  report  falfly,  nor  Heat 
of  Invention  carry  to  fwallow  a  Deceit  too  foon  5  as 
having  themfelves  no  Hand  in  the  making  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment,  but  only  in  the  InfpeSlion.  So  cautious 
ought  Men  to  be,  in  pronouncing  even  upon  Matters 
of  Fad.  The  whole  Care  is  not  to  be  trufted  to  fingle 
Men  ;  not  to  a  Company  all  of  one  Mind ;  not  to  Lhi- 
lofophers  j  not  to  devout  and  religious  Men  alone  :  By 
all  thefe  we  have  been  already  deluded ;  even  by  thofe 
whom  I  laft  nam’d,  who  ought  moft  of  all  to  ab¬ 
hor  Falfhood  5  of  whom  yet  many  have  mul- 
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tiplied  upoii  us  infinite  Stories  and  fa'lfe  Miracles, 
without  any  regard  to  Confcience  or  Truth. 

To  the  fecund  Objedion  I  (hall  briefly  anfwer ;  that 
if  all  the  Authors,  or  Pofteflors  of  extraordinary  In¬ 
ventions,  (hould  confpire  to  conceal  all  that  was  in 
their  Power  from  them  ;  yet  the  Method  which  they 
take  will  quickly  make  abundant  Reparation  for  that 
Defed.  Ifthey  cannot  come  at  Nature  in  its  particular 
Streams,  they  will  have  it  in  the  Fountain.  Ifthey 
could  be  (hut  out  from  the  Clofets  of  Thyficians ,  or  the 
Work-houfes  of  Mechanicks  j  yet  with  the  fame,  or 
with  better  Sorts  of  Inftruments,  on  more  Materials, 
by  more  Hands,  with  a  more  rational  Light,  they  would 
not  only  reftore  agajn  the  old  Arts,  but  find  out 
perhaps  many  more  of  far  greater  Importance.  But 
I  need  not  lay  much  Strefs  upon  that  Hope ;  when 
there  is  no  Queftion  at  all,  but  all,  or  the  greateft  part 
of  fuch  domeflick  Receipts  and  Curiofitics,  will  foon 
flow  into  this publick  Treafurie.  How  few  Secrets  have 
there  been,  though  ever  fo  gainful,  that  have  been 
long  conceal’d  from  the  whole  World  by  their  Au¬ 
thors  ?  Were  not  all  the  leaft  Arts  of  Life  at  firft  pri¬ 
vate  ?  W  ere  not  Watches ,  or  Locks ,  or  Guns ,  or 
Printing,  or  lately  the  Bow-dye ,  devis’d  by  particular 
Men ,  but  foon  made  common  ?  If  neither  Chance,  nor 
Friendfhip,  nor  Treachery  of  Servants,  have  brought 
fuch  Things  out  ,*  yet  we  fee  Of ent  at  ion  alone  to  be 
every  Day  powerful  enough  to  do  it.  This  Defire  of 
Glory,  and  to  be  counted  Authors,  prevails  on  all, 
even  on  many  of  the  dark  and  referv’d  Chymifls  them- 
felvesj  who  are  ever  printing  their  greateft  Myfte- 
ries,  though  indeed  they  feem  to  do  it  with  fo  much 
Reludancy,  and  with  a  Willingnefs  to  hide  ftill  5  which 
makes  their  Style  to  refemble  the  Smoke }  in  which  they 
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deal.  Well  then,  if  this  Difpofition  be  fo  univerfal, 
why  fhould  we  think,  that  the  Inventors  will  be  only 
tender  and  backward  to  the  Royal  Society ;  from  which 
they  will  not  only  reap  the  mod  [olid  Honor ,  but  will 
alfo  receive  the  ftrongeft  A  fturances  of  hill  retaining 
th  z  great  eft  part  of  the  Rrofit?  But  if  all  this  ftiould 
fail,  there  ftill  remains  a  Refuge,  which  will  put  this 
whole  Matter  out  of  Difpute:  and  that  is,  that  the 
Royal  Society  will  be  able  by  Degrees  to  purchafe 
fuch  extraordinary  Inventions,  which  are  now  clofc 
lock’d  up  in  Cabinets  ;•  and  then  to  bring  them  into 
one  common  Stock,  which  ftiall  be  upon  all  Occafions 
expos’d  to  all  Men’s  Ufe.  This  is  a  mod  heroick  Inten¬ 
tion  :  For  by  fuch  Concealments,  there  may  come  very 
much  Hurt  to  Mankind.  If  any  certain  Remedy 
ftiould  be  found  outagainft  an  Epidemical  Difeafe ;  if  it 
were  fuffer’d  to  be  ingrofs’d  by  one  Man,  there  would 
be  great  Swarms  fwept  away,  which  otherwife  might 
be  ealily  lav’d.  I  ftiall  inftance  in  the  Sweating-Sick- 
nefs.  The  Medicine  ^ or  it  was  almoft  infallible  :  But, 
before  that  could  be  generally  publifh’d,  it  had  almoft; 
dilpeopled  whole  Towns.  If  the  fame  Difeafe  fhould 
have  return’d,  it  might  have  been  again  as  deftru&ive, 
had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken  Care,  to  fet  down 
the  particular  Courfe  of  Bhyfick  for  it,  inhisHiftory 
of  Henry  the  feventh,  and  fo  put  it  beyond  the  Poftl- 
bility  of  any  private  Man’s  invading  it.  This  ought 
to  be  imitated  in  all  other  fovereign  Cures  of  the  like 
Nature,  to  avoid  fuch  dreadful  Calualties.  The  Arti¬ 
ficers  fhould  reap  the  common  Crop  of  ihei tArts :  but 
the  Rnblick  ftiould  ftill  have  Title  to  the  miraculous 
Productions.  It  ftiould  be  fo  appointed,  as  it  is  in  the 
Profits  of  Men’s  Lands ;  where  the  Corn,  and  Crrafs, 
and  Timber,  and  fome  coarfer  Metals  belong  to  the 
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Owner :  But  the  Royal  Mines ,  in  whofe  Ground 
foever  they  are  difeover’d,  are  no  Man’s  Propriety, 
but  ftill  fall  to  the  Crown. 

Thefe  therefore  are  the  Qualities  which  they  have 
principally  requir’d  in  thofe  whom  they  admitted  y 
ftill  referving  to  themfelves  a  Power  of  increafing , 
or  keeping  to  their  Number,  as  they  faw  Occafion. 
By  this  Means,  they  have  given  A  durance  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  Quietncfs  and  Moderation,  in  their  experimental 
Progrefs ;  becaufe  they  allow  themfelves  to  differ  in 
the  weightieft  Matter,  even  in  the  Way  of  Salvation 
it  felf.  By  this  they  have  taken  Care,  that  nothing 
lhall  be  fo  remote  as  to  efcape  their  Reach ;  becaufe 
fome  of  their  Members  are  ftill  fcattered  abroad,  in 
moft  of  the  habitable  Parts  of  the  Earth.  By  this 
they  have  provided,  that  no  profitable  Thing  fhall 
feem  too  mean  for  their  Confideration,  feeing  they 
have  fome  amongft  them,  whofe  Life  is  employ’d 
about  little  Things,  as  well  as  great.  By  this  they 
have  broken  down  the  Partition-wall,  and  made  a 
fair  Entrance,  for  all  Conditions  of  Men  to  engage  in 
thefe  Studies?  which  were  heretofore  affrighted  from 
them,  by  a  groundlefs  Apprehendon  of  their  Charge- 
ablenefs  and  Difficulty.  Thus  they  have  form’d  that 
Society ,  which  intends  a  Thilofophy ,  for  the  Ufe  of 
Cities ,  and  not  for  the  Retirements  of  Schools ,  to  re- 
femble  the  Cities  themfelves ;  which  are  compound¬ 
ed  of  all  Sorts  of  Men,  of  the  Gown ,  of  the  Sword, 
of  the  Shop,  of  the  Field,  of  the  Court,  of  the  Sea  y 
all  mutually  affifting  each  other. 

Let  us  next  confider  what  Courfe  of  Inquiry  they 
take,  to  make  all  their  Labours  unite  for  the  Service 
of  Mankind  :  And  here  I  fhall  infift  on  their  FLxpence, 
their  Inftruments ,  their  Matter ,  and  their  Method. 
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Of  the  Stock,  upon  which  their  Expence  has  been  <j>heir 
hitherto  defray’d,  I  can  fay  nothing  that  is  very  magni  -'pence, 
ficent  5  feeing  they  have  relied  upon  no  more  than 
fome  fmall  AdmiJJion-money ,  and  weekly  Contribu¬ 
tions  amongft  themfelves.  Such  a  Revenue  as  this 
can  make  no  great  Sound,  nor  amount  to  any  vafi 
Sum .  But  yet  I  Shall  fay  this  for  it,  that  it  was  the 
only  way  which  could  have  been  begun,  with  a  Secu¬ 
rity  of  Succefs,  in  that  Condition  of  Things.  The 
publick  Faith  of  experimental  Fhilofophy ,  was  not 
then  ftrong  enough,  to  move  Men  and  Women  of 
all  Conditions,  to  bring  in  their  Bracelets  and  Jewels, 
towards  the  carrying  of  it  on.  Such  Affections  as  thofc 
may  be  rais’d  by  a  mif  guided  Zeal ;  but  feldom,  or 
never,  by  calm  and  unpaffionate  Reafon.  It  was 
therefore  well  ordain’d,  that  the  firft  Benevolence 
fhould  come  from  the  Experimenters  themfelves .  If 
they  had  fpeedily  at  firft  call’d  for  mighty  Treafures  j 
and  faid  aloud,  that  their  Enterprize  requir’d  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  of  a  Kingdom ,  they  would  only  have  been 
contemn’d  as  vain  Erojelfors.  So  ready  is  Man¬ 
kind  to  fufpeCt  all  new  Undertakings  to  be  Cheats, 
and  Chimaras'y  especially,  when  they  feem  charge¬ 
able  -■>  that  it  may  be,  many  excellent  Things  have  been 
loft  by  that  Jealoufte.  Of  this  we  have  a  fatal  Inftance 
amongft  our  felves.  For  it  was  this  fear  of  being  cir¬ 
cumvented,  that  made  one  of  our  wifeft  Kings  de¬ 
lay  Columbus  too  long,  when  he  came  with  the  Pro- 
mife  of  a  new  World  ;  whereas  a  little  more  Confi¬ 
dence  in  his  Arty  and  a  fmall  Charge  in  furnifhing 
out  fome  few  Ships,  would  have  yearly  brought  all 
the  Silver  of  the  Weft -Indies  to  London,  which  now 
arrives  at  Sevil. 

This  Sufpicion,  which  is  fo  natural  to\Men’s  Breads, 
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could  not  any  way  harm  the  Royal  Society's  Eftablifh- 
ment ;  feeing  its  firft  Claims,  and  Pretentions  were  fo 
modeft.  And  yet  I  (hall  prefume  to  allure  the  World  5 
that  what  they  fhall  raife  on  thefe  mean  Foundations, 
will  be  more  anfwerable  to  the  Largenefs  of  their  In¬ 
tentions,  than  to  the  Narrownefs  of  their  Beginnings. 
This  I  fpeak  fo  boldly,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
generally  found  true  j  that  thofe  Things,  which  have 
been  fmdll  at  firft,  have  oftner  grown  greater ,  than 
thofe  which  have  begun  upon  a  wider  Bottom,  which 
have  commonly  flood  at  a  Stay :  But  alfo  in  Refped 
of  the  prefent  prevailing  Genius  of  the  Englijh  Na¬ 
tion.  It  is  moil  ufually  found,  that  every  People  has 
fome  one  Study  or  other  in  their  View,  about  which 
their  Minds  are  mod  intent,  and  their  Purfes  readier 
to  open.  This  is  fometimes  a  Probation  in  Habit  and 
cDiet  j  fometimes  religious  Buildings ;  and  fometimes 
the  civil  Ornaments  of  their  Cities  and  Country. 
The  firft  of  thefe  will  fhortly  vanifh  from  amongft 
us,  by  the  irrefidible  Corre&ion  of  the  King’s  own  Ex¬ 
ample  ;  the  next  is  of  late  Years  very  fenfibly  abated  : 
and  it  is  the  l aft  of  the  three  towards  which  Men’s 
Defires  are  mod  propenfe.  To  evidence  this  5  I  think 
it  may  be  calculated,  that  fmcethe  King's  Return, there 
have  been  more  A  Sis  of  Parliament ,  forth  t  clearing 
and  beautifying  of  Streets,  for  the  repairing  of  High¬ 
ways ,  for  the  cutting  of  Rivers ,  for  the  Increafe  of 
Manufactures ,  for  the  fetting  on  foot  the  Trade  of 
Fifhing,  and  many  other  fuchpublick  Works,  to  adorn 
the  State,  than  in  diverfe  Ages  before.  This  gene - 
ral  Temper  being  well  weigh’d ;  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gin  d,that  the  Nation  will  withdraw  its Atlitlance  from 
the  Royal  Society  alone  j  which  does  not  intend  to 
flop  at  fome  particular  Benefit ,  but  goes  to  the  Root 
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of  all  noble  Inventions ,  and  propofes  an  infallible 
Courfe  to  make  England  the  Glory  of  the  W ehcrn 
World. 

This  my  Love  and  my  Hopes  prompt  me  to  fay. 
But  befides  this,  there  is  one  Thing  more,  that  per- 
fuades  me,  that  the  Royal  Society  will  be  immortal , 
and  that  is,  that  if  their  Stock  fhould  (till  continue 
narrow,  yet  even  upon  that,  they  will  be  able  to  free 
themfelves  from  all  Difficulties,  and  to  make  a  con- 
ftant  Increafe  of  it,  by  their  managing.  There  is 
fcarce  any  Thing  has  morehindred  the  trueRhilofbphy ; 
than  a  vain  Opinion,  that  Men  have  taken  up,  that  No¬ 
thing  could  be  done  in  it,  to  any  purpofe,  but  upon  a 
vaft  Charge,  and  by  a  mighty  Revenue.  Men  com¬ 
monly  think,  that  the  Rit ,  in  which  (according  to  E)e - 
mocritus )  Truth  lyes  hid,  is  bottomlefs ;  and  thatit  will 
devour,  whatever  is  thrown  into  it,  without  being  the 
fuller.  This  falfe  Conception  had  got  fo  much  Ground, 
that  aflfoon  as  a  Man  began  to  put  his  Hands  to  Expe¬ 
riments,  he  was  prefently  given  over,  as  impoverish'd 
and  undone.  And  indeed  the  Enemies  of  real  Know¬ 
ledge,  had  fome  Appearance  of  Rcafon  to  conclude 
this  heretofore  5  becaufe  they  had  feen  the  great  fi¬ 
liates  of  fome  Chymifis  melted  away,  without  any 
Thing  left  behind,  to  make  Recompence.  But  this 
Imagination  can  now  no  longer  prevail :  Men  now 
underhand,  that  Philofophy  needs  not  fo  great  a  Pro¬ 
digality  to  maintain  it ;  that  the  mod  profitable  Trials 
are  not  always  the  mod  cofily  ;  that  the  belt  Inventions 
have  not  been  found  out  by  the  richeft ,  but  by  the 
mod  prudent  and  indufirious  Oblervers ;  that  the 
right  Art  of  Experimenting ,  when  it  is  once  fet  for¬ 
ward,  will  go  near  tofuhain  it  felf.  This  I  fpeak,  not 
to  hop  Men’s  future  Bounty,  by  a  philofophical  Boah, 
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that  the  Royal  Society  has  enough  already :  But  rather 
to  encourage  them  to  caft  in  more  Help ;  by  (hew¬ 
ing  them,  what  Return  may  be  made  from  a  little, by  a 
wife  Adminiftration. 

Of  the  Variety  and  Excellence  of  the  lnftrumentsy 
which  it  lyes  in  their  Power  to  ufe,  I  will  give  no  o- 
ther  Proof,  than  the  wonderful  Perfedion  to  which 
all  manual  Arts  have  of  late  Years  arriv’d.  Men  now 
generally  underhand,  to  employ  thofe  very  Tools 
which  the  Antients  lent  us,  to  infinite  more  Works 
than  formerly;  they  have  alfo  of  late  devis’d  a  great 
Multitude  of  all  Sorts,  which  were  before  unknown ; 
and  befides  we  may  very  well  exped,  that  Time  will 
every  Day  bring  forth  more.  For  according  as  the 
Matter  to  work  upon  does  abound,  the  greater  Plenty 
of  Inftruments  muft  by  Confequence  follow ;  fuch  a 
Connexion  there  is  between/wxwtaw^and  the  Means 
of  inventing,  that  they  mutually  increafe  each  other. 

I  might  be  as  large,  as  I  pleafed,  in  this  Particular ; 
in  running  through  fome  Part  of  all  the  innumerable 
Ansotth<zwefternlVorldy  and  it  were  not  difficult 
to  (hew,  that  the  ordinary  Shops  of  Mechanicks  are 
now  as  full  of  Rarities ,  as  the  Cabinets  of  the  former 
nobleft  Mathematicians.  But  I  will  leave  thatSubjed, 
which  is  fo  familiar  to  all  j  and  choofe  rather,  to  fetch 
a  Confirmation  of  this,  even  from  thofe  Countries, 
which  (after  the  Manner  of  the  Antients)  we  call 
barbarous.  And  in  going  thither  for  an  Example,  I 
have  a  farther  End.  In  my  foregoing  Difcourfc,  I 
tried  to  make  out  the  Advantages  of  the  modern  Times 
above  the  antient  ;  by  following  the  Progrefs  of 
Learning,  down  through  their  Trads,  to  which  Scho- 
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lars  ufually  confine  it  ,•  I  will  now  alfo  (Irengthen 
that  Argument,  by  briefly  comparing  the  Skill,  and 
the  Works  of  the  unlearned  Parts  of  the  prefent  World 
with  thofe  that  are  paft.  The  antient  Barbarians  then, 
thofe  Nations  I  mean,  who  lay  without  the  Circle  of 
thofe  Arts  which  we  admire  ;  the  Gaids ,  the  Bri- 
tains,  the  Germans ,  the  Scythians ,  have  fcarce  left 
any  Footfteps  behind  them,  to  fhew  that  they  were 
rational  Men.  Moft  of  them  were  favage  in  their 
Brattices ;  grofs  in  their  Contrivances  ;  ignorant  of 
all,  that  might  make  Life  either  fafe,  or  pleafant. 

Thus  it  was  with  them,  and  this  all  Hiftory  fpeaks  with 
one  Voice ;  whereas  the  Barbarians  of  our  Times  ( if 
I  may  take  the  Liberty  (fill  to  ufe  that  Word,  which 
the  Pride  of  Greece  firft  brought  into  Fafhion )  the 
Turks,  the  Moors ,  the  E  aft -Indians,  and  even  the 
Americans,  though  they  too  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  all  our  Sciences;  yet  by  the  Help  of  an  univer- 
fal Light ,  which  feems  to  over-fpread  this  Age ,  are 
in  feveral  Handicrafts  moft  ready ,  and  dextrous  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  in  fome,  they  can  fcarce  be  imitated  by 
the  Europeans  themfelves.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  any 
Man  to  conjedure  from  hence,  which  of  thefe  two 
Times  has  the  prerogative;  and  how  much  better 
Helps  are  Probably  to  be  found  at  this  Day,  in  the 
moft  civil  Countries  ;  when  we  now  find  fo  much  Ar¬ 
tifice,  amongft  thofe  our  Cotemporaries,  who  only 
follow  rude,  and  untaught  Nature. 

Of  the  Extent  of  the  Matter ,  about  which  they.  Sed  XI 
have  been  already  converfant,  and  intend  to  be  here-  Their  AUt~ 
after ;  there  can  be  no  better  Meafure  taken,  than  by  ter' 
giving  a  general  Brofpett  of  all  the  Objeds  of  Men’s 
Thoughts ;  which  can  be  nothing  elfe,  but  either  God , 
or  Men,  or  Nature. 
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As  for  the  firft,  they  meddle  no  otherwife  with 
divine  Things ,  than  only  as  the  Tower,  and  Wifdom, 
and  Goodnefs  of  the  Creator  is  difplay’d  in  the  admi¬ 
rable  Order  and  Workmanfhip  of  the  Creatures.  It 
cannot  be  deny’d,  but  it  lies  in  the  natural  Philofo- 
pher’s  Hands,  beft  to  advance  that  Part  of  'Divinity ; 1 
which,  though  it  fills  not  the  Mind  with  fuch  ten¬ 
der  and  powerful  Conte?nplations,  as  that  which  fhews 
us  Man’s  Redemption  by  a  Mediator ;  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  pafs’d  by  unregarded,  but  is  an  excellent 
Ground  to  eftablifii  the  other.  This  is  a  Religion , 
which  is  confirm’d  by  the  unanimous  Agreement  of 
all  Sorts  of  Worfhips,  and  may  ferve  in  refped  to 
Chriftianity,  as  Solomon’s  Porch  to  the  Temple ;  into 
the  one  the  Heathens  themfelves  did  alfo  enter,  but 
into  the  other,  only  God’s  peculiar  People. 

In  Men,  may  be  confider’d  the  Facidties  and  Ope¬ 
rations  of  their  Souls,  the  Conftitution  of  their  Bodies, 
and  the  Works  of  their  Hands.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  they 
omit  5  both  becaufe  the  Knowledge  and  Dire&ion  of 
them  have  been  before  undertaken,  by  fome  Arts ,  on 
which  they  have  no  mind  to  intrench,  as  the  Politicks, 
Morality ,  and  Oratory ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  Reafon , 
the  Underftanding,  the  Tempers ,  the  Will,  the  Pajfions 
of  Men,  are  fo  hard  to  be  reduc’d  to  any  certain  Ob- 
fervation  of  the  Senfes,  and  afford  fo  much  Room  to 
the  Obfervers  to  falfify  or  counterfeit ;  that  if  fuch 
Difcourfes  fhould  be  once  entertain’d,  they  would 
be  in  Danger  of  falling  into  talking ,  inftead  of  work¬ 
ing,  which  they  carefully  ^void.  Such  Subjects  therer 
fore  as  thefe  they  have  hitherto  kept  out.  But  yet, 
when  they  (hall  have  made  more  Progrefs  in  material 
Things,  they  will  be  in  a  Condition  of  pronouncing 
more  boldly  on  them  too.  For  though  Man’s  Soul 
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and  Body  are  not  only  one  natural  Engine  ( as  Tome 
have  thought )  of  whofe  Motions  of  all  Sorts,  there 
may  be  as  certain  an  Account  given,  as  of  thofe  of  a 
Watch  or  Clock ;  yet  by  long  ftudying  of  the  Spirit  s, 
of  the  Bloody  of  the  Nourijhment ,  of  the  Parts,  of 
the  Hifeafes,  of  the  Advantages ,  of  the  Accidents 
which  belong  to  human  Bodies  ( all  which  will  come 
within  their  Province)  there  may,  without  Queltion, 
be  very  near  Guefifes  made,  even  at  the  more  exalted 
and  immediate  Actions  of  the  Soul ;  and  that  too,  with¬ 
out  deftroying  its  fpirituahnd  immortal  Being. 

Thefe  two  Subjects,  God,  and  the  Soul,  being  only 
forborn,  in  all  the  reft  they  wander  at  their  Plea- 
fure  :  In  the  Frame  of  Men’s  Bodies ,  the  Ways  for 
ftrong,  heathful,  and  long  Life  5  in  the  Arts  of  Men’s 
Hands ,  thofe  that  either  Neceffity ,  Convenience ,  or 
^Delight  have  produc’d ;  in  the  Works  of  Nature, 
their  Helps,their  Varieties,  Redundancies, and  Defe&s; 
and  in  bringing  all  thefe  to  the  Ufes  of  human  Society . 

In  their  Method  of  inquiring,  I  willobferve  how  xil. 
they  have  behav’d  themfelves  in  Things  that  might  Their  Me- 
be  brought  within  their  own  Touch  and  Sight ;  and  ff  °-f  ln' 
how  in  thofe,  which  are  fo  remote,  and  hard  to  be  '  ; 

come  by,  that  about  them  they  were  forc’d  to  trull 
the  Reports  of  others. 

In  the  firft  Kind,  I  fhall  lay  it  down  as  their  fun¬ 
damental  Law ,  that  whenever  they  could  polllbly 
get  to  handle  the  Subjeft,  the  Experiment  was  Hill  per¬ 
form’d  by  fome  of  the  Members  themfelves.  The 
want  of  this  ExaElnefs  has  very  much  diminifli’d  the 
Credit  of  former  Naturalifts ;  it  might  elfe  have  fccm’d 
ftrange,  that  fo  many  Men  of  Wit,  fetting  fo  many 
Hands  on  work,  being  fo  watchful  to  catch  up  all  Re- 
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lations,  from  Woods,  Fields,  Mountains,  Rivers, 
Seas,  and  Lands  $  and  Mattering  their  Penfions  fo  li¬ 
berally  }  fhould  yet  be  able  to  colled  fofew  Obferva- 
tions,  that  have  been  judicious-  or  ufeful.  But  the 
Reafon  is  plain 5  for  while  they  thought  it  enough,  to 
be  only  Receivers  of  others  Intelligence ;  they  have 
either  employ'd  ignorant  Searchers,  who  knew  not 
how  to  digeft  or  diftinguifh  what  they  found  5  or  fri¬ 
volous  y  who  always  lov’d  to  come  home  laden,  though 
it  were  but  with  Trifles  j  or  ( which  is  worft  of  all ) 
crafty ,  who  having  perceiv’d  the  Humors  of  thofethat 
paid  them  fo  well,  would  always  take  care  to  bring  in 
fuch  Colledions  as  might  teem  to  agree  with  the  Oph 
nions  and  Principles  of  their  Mafters ,  however  they 
did  with  Nature  it  felf. 

This  Inconvenience  the  Royal  Society  has  efcap’d, 
by  making  the  whole  Procefs  pafs  under  its  own  Eyes. 
And  the  Task -was  divided  amongft  them,  by  one  of 
thefe  two  Ways.  Firft,  it  was  fometimcs  refer’d  to 
fome  particular  to  make  Choice  of  what  Sub¬ 
ject  they  p  leafed,  and  to  follow  their  own  Humor  in 
the  Trial  3  the  Expence  being  ftill  allow’d  from  the 
general  Stock.  By  which  Liberty,  that  they  afforded, 
they  had  a  very  neceffary  Regard  to  the  Power  of  par¬ 
ticular  Inclinations ;  which  in  all  Sorts  of  Knowledge 
isfoftrong;  that  there  may  be  numberlefs  Inftances 
given  of  Men,  who  in  fome  Things  have  been  alto- 
together  ufelefs ,  and  yet  in  others  have  had  fuch  a  vi¬ 
gorous  and  fuccefsful  Faculty ,  as  if  they  had  been 
born  and  form’d  for  them  alone. 

Or  elfe  fecondly,  the  Society  it  felf  made  the  Di- 
Eribution,  and  deputed  whom  it  thought  fit  for  the 
Profecution  of  fuch  or  fuch  Experiments.  And  this 
they  did,  either  by  allotting  the  fame  Work  to  fever al 
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Men,  feparated  one  from  another;  or  elfe  by  joining 
them  into  Committees ,  (if  we  may  ufe  that  Word  in  a 
philofophical  Senfe,  and  fo  in  fome  Meafure  purge  it 
from  the  ill  Sound  which  it  formerly  had.)  By  this 
Union  of  Eyes  and  Hands  there  do  thefe  Advanta¬ 
ges  arife.  Thereby  there  will  be  a  full  Comprehen- 
fion  of  the  Objed  in  all  its  Appearances;  and  fo  there 
will  be  a  mutual  Communication  of  the  Light  of  one 
Science  to  another  j  whereas Jingle  Labors  can  be  but  as 
a  Profped  taken  upon  one  fide.  And  alfo  by  this  fixing 
of  federal  Men’s  Thoughts  upon  one  Thing,  there  will 
be  an  excellent  Cure  for  that  HefeU,  which  is  almod 
unavoidable  in  great  Inventors.  It  is  the  Cuftom  of 
fuch  earned  and  powerful  Minds,  to  do  wonderful 
Things  in  the  Beginnings  but  fhortly  after,  to  be  over¬ 
born  by  the  Multitude  and  Weight  of  their  own 
Thoughts;  then  to  yield,  and  cool  by  little  and  little  5 
and  at  lad  grow  weary,  and  even  to  loath  that,  upon 
which  they  were  at  fird  the  mod  eager.  This  is  the  won¬ 
ted  Conditution  o  $  great  Wits  j  fuch  tender  Things 
are  thofe  exalted  Adions  of  the  Mind  ;  and  fo  hard  it 
is,forthofe  Imaginations, that  can  run  fwift  and  mighty 
Races,  to  be  able  to  travel  along  and  acondant  Jour¬ 
ney.  The  Effeds  of  this  Infirmity  have  been  fo  re¬ 
markable,  that  we  have  certainly  lod  very  many  In¬ 
ventions,  after  they  have  been  in  part  fafhion’d,  by 
the  rneer  languijhing  and  negligence  oi  their  Authors. 
For  this,  the  bed  Provifion  mud  be,  to  join  many  Men 
together;  for  it  cannot  be  imagin’d,  that  they  fhould  be 
all  fo  violent  and  fiery ;  and  fo  by  this  mingling  of 
Tempers,  the  impetuous  Men  not  having  the  whole 
Burthen  on  them,  may  have  Leifurefor  Intervals  to  re¬ 
cruit  their  fird  Heat  \  and  the  more  judicious,  who  are 
not  fo  foon  pofiefs’d  with  fuch  Raptures,  may  carry 
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on  the  others  ftrong  Conceptions,  by  fobercrDegrees, 
to  a  full  Accomplifhment. 

Sea.  XIII.  This  they  have  pra&is'd  in  fuch  Things  whereof 
Their  way  of  the  Matter  is  common,  and  wherein  they  may  repeat 
remote  Mat •  t^le^r  Labours  as  they  pleafe.  But  in  foreign  and  remote 
ters.  Affairs,  their  Intentions  and  their  Advantages  do  far 
exceed  all  others.  For  thefe;  they  have  begun  to 
fettle  a  Correfpondence  through  all  Countries  s  and 
have  taken  fuch  Order,  that  in  fhort  Time  there  will 
fearce  a  Ship  come  up  the  Thames ,  that  does  not  make 
fome  return  of  Experiments well  as  of  Merchandize. 

This  their  Care  of  an  univerfal  Intelligence  is  be¬ 
friended  by  Nature  it  felf,  in  the  Situation  of  England: 
For,  lying  fo  as  it  does,  in  the  Paffage  between  the 
Northern  Parts  of  the  World  and  the  Southern ;  its 
Torts  being  open  to  all  Coafts,  and  its  Ships  fpreading 
their  Sails  in  all  Seas  5  it  is  thereby  necejfarily  made, 
not  only  Miftrefs  of  the  Ocean>  but  the  mod  proper 
Seat  for  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge .  From  the 
Tofitions  of  Countries  arife  not  only  their  feveral 
Shapes,  Manners,  Cudoms,  Colours,  but  alfo  their 
different  Arts  and  Studies.  The  Inland  and  Conti 
nent  we  fee  do  give  Laws  to  Difcourfe,  to  Habits, 
to  Behaviour  ,*  but  thofe  that  border  upon  the  Seas ,  are 
mod  properly  feated  to  bring  home  Matter  for  new 
Sciences ,  and  to  make  the  fame  Proportion  of  Difco- 
veries  above  others  in  the  intellectual  Globe,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  Material. 

Upon  this  Advantage  of  our  Ifland,  there  is  fo  much 
Strefs  to  be  laid  towards  the  Profperity  of  this  Dcfign, 
that  if  we  fhould  fearch  through  all  the  World  for 
a  perpetual  Habitation,  wherein  the  univerfal  Philo- 
fophy  might  fettle  it  felf,  there  can  none  be  found, 
1  which 
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which  is  comparable  to  London ,  of  all  the  former,  or 
prefent  Seats  of  Empire.  Babylon ,  that  was  the  Capi¬ 
tal  City  of  the  firft  Monarchy ,  was  fttuated  in  a  Cham¬ 
pion  Country,  had  a  clear  and  uncloudy  Air ;  and 
was  therefore  fit  enough  to  promote  one  part  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Knowledge ,  the  Obfervations  of  the  Heavens :  But 
it  was  a  Mid-land  Town,  and  regarded  not  theTraf- 
fick  of  Foreigners,  abounding  with  its  own  Luxury 
and  Riches.  Memphis  was  improper,  upon  the  fame 
account  5  for  Egypt  was  a  Land  content  with  its  own 
Plenty ,  admitting  Strangers,  rather  to  inftrud  them, 
than  to  learn  any  thing  from  them.  Carthage  flood  not 
fo  well  for  a  Refort  for  Philofophers,  as  for  Pirates j  as 
all  the  African  Shore  continues  at  this  Day.  As  for 
Rome,  its  Fortune  was  read  by  Virgil ;  when  hefaid, 
that  it  only  ought  to  excel  in  the  Arts  of  Ruling.  Con- 
flantinople ,  though  its  prefent  Mafters  were  not  barba¬ 
rous ,  yet  is  too  much  (hut  up  by  the  Straits  of  Helle- 
fpont.  Vienna  is  a  Frontier  Town,  and  has  no  Com¬ 
munication  withth c  Ocean,  but  by  a  long  Compafs  a- 
bout.  Amfterdam  is  a  place  of  Trade,  without  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Men  of  freer  Thoughts.  And,  even  Paris  it 
felf,  though  it  is  far  to  be  preferr’d  before  all  the  others 
for  the  Refort  of  learned  and  inquifitive  Men  to  it,  yet  is 
lefs  capable,  for  the  fame  Reafons  for  which  Athens 
was,  by  being  the  Seat  of  Gallantry ,  the  Arts  of  Speech , 
and  Education.  But  it  is  London  alone,  that  enjoys  moft 
of  the  other’s  Advantages  without  their  Inconvenien¬ 
ces.  It  is  the  Head  of  a  mighty  Empire ,  the  greateft 
that  ever  commanded  the  Ocean :  It  is  compos’d  of 
Gentlemen ,  as  well  as  Traders :  It  has  a  large  Inter- 
courfe  with  all  the  Earth  :  It  is,  as  the  Poets  deferibe 
their  Houfe  of  Fame ,  a  City,  where  ail  the  Noifes  and 
Bufinefs  in  the  W orld  do  meet :  and  therefore  this 
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Honour  is  juftly  due  to  it,  to  be  the  conftant  place  of 
Refidence  for  that  Knowledge,  which  is  to  be  made  up 
of  the  Reports  and  Intelligence  of  all  Countries. 

To  this  I  will  add  5  That  we  have  another  Help  in 
our  Hands,  which  almoft  forces  this  Crown  on  the 
Head  of  the  Englijh  Nation :  and  that  is,  the  noble  and 
inquifitive  Genius  of  our  Merchants .  This  cannot  be 
better  fhewn,  than  by  comparing  them  with  thofe 
of  that  one  Country,  which  only  hands  in  Compe¬ 
tition  with  us  for  T rade.  The  Merchants  of  England 
live  honourably  in  foreign  Parts ;  thofe  of  Holland 
meanly,  minding  their  Gain  alone :  ours  converfe 
freely,  and  learn  from  all ;  having  in  their  Behaviour 
very  much  of  the  Gentility  of  the  Families,  from 
which  fo  many  of  them  are  defcended  :  The  others 
when  they  are  abroad,  (hew,  that  they  are  only  a 
Race  of  plain  Citizens ,  keeping  themfelves  mod  with¬ 
in  their  own  Cells,  and  Ware-houfes;  fcarce  regard¬ 
ing  the  Acquaintance  of  any,  but  thofe  with  whom 
they  traffick.  This  Largenefis  of  ours,  and  Narrow- 
nefs  of  their  living,  does,  no  doubt,  conduce  very  much 
to  enrich  them  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  Reafons 
that  they  can  fo  eafily  under-fell  us :  But  withal  it 
makes  ours  the  mod  capable ,  as  theirs  unfit ,  to  promote 
fuch  an  Enterprife,  as  this  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking. 
For  indeed,  the  Effe&s  of  their  feveral  Ways  of  Life 
are  as  different :  Of  the  Hollander s,  I  need  fay  no  more, 
but  of  the  Englifib  Merchants  I  will  affirm,  that  in  all 
forts  of  Politenefs,  and  Skill  in  the  JVorld  and  human 
Affairs,  they  do  not  only  excell  them,  but  are  equal 
to  any  other  fort  of  Men  amongft  us. 

This  I  have  fpoken,  not  to  leffen  the  Reputation  of 
that  induftrious  People :  But,  that  I  might  (if  it  were 
poffible)  inflame  their  Minds  to  an  Emulation  of  this 
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Defign.  They  have  all  things  imaginable  to  ftir  them 
up  ;  they  have  the  Examples  of  the  greateft  Wits  of 
other  Countries,  who  have  left  their  own  Homes,  to 
retire  thither,  for  the  Freedom  of  their  Philofophical 
Studies :  They  have  one  Place  (I  mean  the  Hague ) 
which  may  be  foon  made  the  very  Copy  of  a  Town 
in  the  New  Atlantis ;  which  for  its  Pleafantnefs,  and 
for  the  Concourfe  of  Men  of  all  Conditions  to  it,  may 
be  counted,  above  all  others,  (except  London )  the 
moft  advantageoufly  feated  for  this  Service. 

Thefe  have  been  the  Privileges  and  Pra&ices  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  in  Things  foreign  and  native.  It  would 
now  be  needlefs  to  fet  down  all  the  Steps  of  their  Pro- 
grefs  about  them  ;  how  they  obferv’d  all  the  V arieties  of 
Generations  and  Corruptions,  natural  and  artificial ;  all 
the  Increafings  and  Leflenings,  Agreements  and  Op- 
politions  of  Things ;  how,  having  found  out  a  Caufe , 
they  have  applied  it  to  many  other  Effects,  and  the 
Effects  to  different Cau/es;  how  they  are  wont  to  change 
the  Inftruments,  and  Places,  and  Quantities  of  Matter, 
according  to  Occafions ;  and  all  the  other  Subtilties 
and  Windings  of  Trial,  which  are  almoft  infinite  to 
exprefs.  I  fhall  only,  in  paffing,  touch  on  thefe  two 
Things,  which  they  have  moft  carefully  confulted. 

The  one  is,  not  to  prefcribe  to  themfelves  any  cer¬ 
tain  Art  of  Experimenting ,  within  which  to  circa m- 
fcribe  their  Thoughts;  but  rather  to  keep  themfelves 
free,  and  change  their  Courfe,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Circumftances  that  occur  to  them  in  their  Ope¬ 
rations,  and  the  feveral  Alterations  of  the  Bodies  on 
which  they  work.  The  true  Experimenting  has  this 
one  thing  infeparable  from  it,  never  to  be  a  fix'd  and 
fettled  Art ,  and  never  to  be  limited  by  conftant  Rules. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  fhewn  too  in  other  Arts  -3  as  in 
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that  of  Invention ,  of  which,  though  in  Logick  and 
Rhetorick  fo  many  Bounds  and  Helps  are  given  j  yet 
I  believe  very  few  have  argued  or  difcourfed  by  thofe 
Topicks.  But  whether  that  be  unconfin’d,  or  no,,  it  is 
certain  that  Experimenting  is  5  like  that  which  is 
call’d  T)ecence  in  human  Life :  which,  though  it  be 
that,  by  which  all  our  A&ions  arc  to  be  falhion’di, 
and  though  many  things  may  be  plaufibly  (aid  upon 
it  5  yet  it  is  never  wholly  to  be  reduc’d  to  ftanding 
^Precepts,  and  may  aLmoft  as  eafily  be  obtain'd,  as 
defin’d. 

Their  other  Care  has  been,  to  regard  the  leap ;  and 
the  plaineft  Things,  and  thofe  that  may  appear  at  firfi 
the  mod  inconflderable,  as  well  as  t\\o.  great  eft  Curio* 
fities .  This  was  vifibly  negleded  by  the  Antients.  The 
Hiftories  of  Pliny,  Ariftotle ,  Solinus,  zjElian*  a- 
bounding  more  with  pretty  TaLes,  and  fine  raonftrous 
Stories,  than  fober,  and  fruitful  Relations.  If  they  could 
gather  together  fome  extraordinary  Qualities  of  Stones 
or  Minerals ,  fome  Rarities  of  the  Age>  the  Food,  the 
Colour,  the  Shapes ,  of  Beafts ,  or  fome  Virtues  of 
Fountains ,  or  Riversy  they  thought  they  had  per¬ 
form’d  the  chiefcft  Part  of  Natural  Hiftorians.  But 
this  Courfe  is  fubjeft  to  much  Corruption  :  It  is  not 
the  true  following  of  Natures,  for  that  (till  goes  on 
in  a  fteady  Road, nor  is  it  fo  extravagant,  and  fo  artificial 
in  its  Contrivances,  as  our  Admiration,  proceeding 
from  our  Ignorance,  makes  it;  It  is  alfo  a  Way  that, 
of  all  others,  is  mod  fubjed  to  be  deceiv’d  j  for  it 
will  make  Men  inclinable  to  bend  the  Truth  much 
awry,  to  raife  a  fpecious  Obfervation  out  of  it.  It  dops 
the  fevere  Progrefs  o f 'Inquiry,  infeding  the  Mind,  and 
making  it  averfe  from  the  true  Nat ur al R hi lofophy :  It 
is  like  Romances,  in  refped  of  True  Hifiory^  which, 
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by  multiplying  Varieties  of  extraordinary  Events  and 
furprifing  Circumftanees,  makes  that  feem  dull  and 
taftelefs.  And,  to  fay  no  more,  the  very  Delight  which 
it  raifes,  is  nothing  To  folid  $  but,  as  the  Satisfaction 
of  Fancy ,  it  affeds  us  a  little  in  the  beginning,  but 
foon  wearies  and  furfeits :  whereas  a  juft  Hifiory  of 
Nature ,  like  the  Pleafure  of  Reafon ,  would  not  be, 
perhaps,  fo  quick  and  violent,  but  of  far  longer  Con¬ 
tinuance  in  its  Contentment. 


Their  Matter  being  thus  colle&ed,  has  been  Sea.  Xivf. 
brought  before  their  weekly  Meetings ,  to  undergo  a  ThiZ 
juft  and  a  full  Examination.  In  them  their  principal  En-  ^ ‘ 
deavours  have  been,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  Be¬ 
nefits  of  a  mix’d  AJfembly ,  which  are  Largenefs  of  Ob~ 
fcrvation,  and  Diverfity  of  Judgments,  without  the 
Mifchiefs  that  ufually  accompany  it  5  fuch  as  Confufi- 
on,  Unfteadinefs,  and  the  little  Animofities  of  divided 
Parties.  That  they  have  avoided  thefc  Dangers  for 
the  time  paft,  there  can  be  no  better  Proof  than  their 
conftant  Pradtice;  wherein  they  have  perpetually 
preferv’d  a  fingular  Sobriety  of  debatihg,  Slownefs 
of  confenting,  and  Moderation  of  difienting.  Nor 
have  they  been  only  free  from  Faction,  but  from  the 
very  Caufes  and  Beginnings  of  it.  It  was  in  vain  for 
any  Man  amongft  them,  to  ftrive  to  prefer  himfelf  be- 
fore  another ;  or  to  feek  for  any  great  Glory  from 
the  Subtilty  of  his  Wit  5  feeing  it  was  the  inartificial 
Procefs  of  the  Experiment ,  and  not  the  Acutenefs  of 
any  Commentary  upon  it,  which  they  have  had  in  Ve¬ 
neration.  There  was  no  Room  left,  for  any  to  attempt 
to  heat  their  own,  or  other’s  Minds,  beyond  a  due 
Temper;  where  they  were  not  allow’d  to  expatiate, 
or  amplifie,  or  conned  fpecious  Arguments  together. 

M  2  They 
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They  could  not  be  much  exafperated  one  againft  ano¬ 
ther  in  their  Difagreements ,  becaufe  they  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  there  may  be  feveral  Methods  of  Na¬ 
ture,  in  producing  the  fame  Thing,  and  all  equally 
good;  whereas  they  that  contend  for  Truth  by  talk¬ 
ing,  do  commonly  fuppofe  that  there  is  but  one  Way 
of  finding  it  out.  The  Differences  which  fhould  chance 
to  happen,  might  foon  be  compos’d  ;  becaufe  they 
could  not  be  grounded  on  Matters  of  Speculation,  or 
Opinion,  but  only  of  Senfe  5  which  are  never  wont 
to  adminifter  fo  powerful  Occafions  of  Difturbance 
and  Contention,  as  the  other.  In  brief,  they  have 
efcap’d  the  Prejudices  that  ufe  to  arife  from  Authori¬ 
ty,  from  Inequality  of  Perfons,from  Infinuations,from 
Friendfhips;  but  above  all,  they  have  guarded  them- 
felves  againft  themlelves,  left  the  Strength  of  their 
own  Thoughts  fhould  lead  them  into  Error ;  left  their 
good  Fortune  in  one  Difcovery  fhould  prefently  con¬ 
fine  them  only  to  one  way  of  Trial ;  left  their  Fail¬ 
ings  fhould  difcourage,or  their  Succefs  abate  their  Di¬ 
ligence.  All  thefe  excellent  philofophical  Qualities 
they  have  by  long  Cuftom  made  to  become  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Genius  of  this  Society ;  and  to  defcend  down  to 
their  Succeffors,  not  only  as  circumflantial  Laws , 
which  may  be  negledted,  or  alter’d,  in  the  Courfe  of 
.Time,  but  as  the  very  Life  of  their  Conftitution ;  to 
remain  on  their  Minds,  as  the  Lawsoi  Nature  do  in 
the  Hearts  of  Men  ;  which  are  fo  near  to  us,  that  we 
can  hardly  diftinguifh,  whether  they  were  taught  us  by 
Degrees, or  rooted  in  the  very  Foundation  of  our  Being. 

XV.  It  will  not  be  here  feafonable,  to  fpeak  much  of 
,efffr  the  Cereinonies  which  they  have  hitherto  obferv’d  in 
x.  thefe  Meetings  j  becaufe  they  are  almoft  the  fame, 
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which  have  been  fince  eftablifh’d  by  their  Council , 
which  we  fhail  have  a  more  proper  Occafion  to  pro¬ 
duce  hereafter.  Let  this  only  be  faid  in  brief,  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  curious. 

The  ‘Place  where  they  hitherto  aflembled,  is  Gr^- 
Jham-College ;  where,  by  the  Munificence  of  a  Citi¬ 
zen,  there  have  been  Le&ures  for  feveral  Arts  in- 
dow’d  fo  liberally,  that  if  it  were  beyond  Sea,  it 
might  well  pafs  for  an  Uni-verftty.  And  indeed,  by  a 
rare  Happinefs  in  the  Conftitution  (of  which  I  know 
not  where  to  find  the  like  Example)  the  Profeflors 
have  been  from  the  Beginning,  and  chiefly  of  late 
Years,  of  the  mod  learned  Men  of  the  Nation  j  though 
the  Choice  has  been  wholly  in  the  Difpofal  of  Citizens. 
Here  the  Royal  Society  has  one  publick  Room  to  meet 
in,  another  for  a  Repofitory  to  keep  their  Inftruments, 
Books,  Rarities,  Papers,  and  whatever  elfe  belongs  to 
them  j  making  ufe  befides,  by  Permiflion,  of  feve¬ 
ral  of  the  other  Lodgings,  as  their  Occafions  do  re¬ 
quire.  And,  when  I  confider  the  Place  itfelf;  methinks 
it  bears  fome  Likenefs  to  their  Defign.  It  is  now  a  Col¬ 
lege ,  but  was  once  the  Manfion-houfe  of  one  of  the 
great  eft  Merchants  that  ever  was  in  England :  And 
fuch  a  Philo fophy  they  would  build  5  which  fliould  firft 
wholly  confift  of  Action  and  Intelligence ,  before  it 
be  brought  into  Teaching  and  Contemplation. 

Their  Time  is  every  IVednefday ,  after  the  Lecture 
of  the  Aftronomy  Profeflbrj  perhaps,  in  Memory  of 
the  firft  Occafions  of  their  Rendezvoufes. 

Their  Elections ,  perform’d  by  Balloting  ;  every 
Member  having  a  Vote  5  the  Candidates  being  nam’d 
at  one  Meeting,  and  put  to  the  Scrutiny  at  another. 

Their  chief  Officer  is  xhzPreftdent  $  to  whom  it 
belongs  to  call,  and  diflolve  their  Meetings  ;  to  propofe 
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the  Subject  ;  to  regulate  the  Proceedings ;  to  change 
the  Inquiry  from  one  thing  to  another ;  to  admit  the 
Members  who  are  elefted. 

Befides  him,  they  had  at  firft  a  Regifter ,  who  was 
to  take  Notes  of  all  that  pafs'd ;  which  were  after¬ 
wards  to  be  reduc’d  into  their  Journals  and  Regifter 
Books.  This  Task  was  firft  perform'd  by  Dr.  Croone. 
But  they  fince  thought  it  more  necefiary,  to  appoint 
two  Secretaries ,  who  are  to  reply  to  all  Addrefles 
from  Abroad,  and  at  Home ;  and  to  publifh  what¬ 
ever  fhall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Society .  Thefe  are  at 
prefent,  Dr.  Wilkins ,  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh ,  from  whom 
I  have  not  ufurp’d  this  firft  Imployment  of  that  Kind ; 
for  it  is  only  my  Hand  that  goes,  the  Subftance  and 
Direction  came  from  one  of  them. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  fay  concerning  their  cere¬ 
monial  Rart.  In  moft  other  Things,  they  bounded 
themfelves  to  no  (landing  Orders,  there  being  nothing 
more  intended  in  fuch  Circimflances ,  than  Conveni¬ 
ence  and  Order.  If  any  fhall  imagine,  they  have 
not  limited  themfelves  to  Forms  enough,  to  keep  up 
the  Gravity,  and  Solemnity  of  fuch  an  Enterprize, 
they  are  to  confider,  that  fo  much  Exa&nefs  and  Cu- 
riofity  of  Obfervances,  does  not  fo  well  befit  Inqui¬ 
rers,  as  Sells  of  Philofopliy,  or  Places  appointed  for 
Education,  or  thofe  who  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  Se¬ 
verity  of  fome  religious  Order.  The  Work  which 
the  Society  propofes  to  it  felf,  being  not  fo  fine,  and 
eafie,  as  that  of  Teaching  is  5  but  rather  a  painful  dig¬ 
ging,  and  tolling  in  Nature ;  it  would  be  a  great  In¬ 
cumbrance  to  them,  to  be  ftreightned  to  many  drift 
Runttilios ;  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  an  Artificer , 
to  be  loaded  with  many  Cloaths,  while  he  is  labour¬ 
ing  in  his  Shop. 
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But  having  made  fo  much  Hade  through  the  formal 
*Part  of  the fe  their  Meetings ,  I  dial  1  not  fo  foon  dis¬ 
patch  thefiibftantial ;  which  con  fids  in  directing,  judg¬ 
ing,  conjeclurmg,  improving,  difcourfing,  upon  Experi¬ 
ments. 

Towards  the  fird  of  thefe  Ends,  it  has  been  their  Sca  XV} 
ufual  Courfe,  when  they  themfeiVes  appointed  the  Their  dired- 
Trid-,  to  propofe  one  Week  fome  particular  Expe-  tnS  Experi- 
rimentS)  to  be  profecutcd  the  next; ;  and  to  debate  be- ments' 
fore  Hand,  concerning  all  Things  that  might  conduce 
to  the  better  carrying  them  on.  In  this  preliminary 
Collection ,  it  has  been  the  Cuftom,  for  any  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  t  to  urge  what  came  into  their  Thoughts,  or  Me¬ 
mories  concerning  them  5  either  from  the  Obfervations 
of  others,  or  from  Books ,  or  from  their  own  Expe¬ 
rience ,  or  even  from  common  Fame  it  felf.  And  in 
performing  this,  they  did  not  exercife  any  great  Ri¬ 
gour  of  choofing  and  diftinguifhing  between  Truths 
and  Faljhoods^  but  amafs  altogether  as  they  came 
the  certain  Works,  the  Opinions,  the  Guefles,  the  In¬ 
ventions,  with  their  different  Degrees  and  Accidents, 
the  Probabilities,  the  Problems,  the  general  Con¬ 
ceptions,  the  miraculous  Stories,  the  ordinary  Pro¬ 
ductions,  the  Changes  incident  to  the  fame  Matter  in 
feveral  Places,  the  Hindrances,  the  Benefits,  of  Airs, 
or  Seafons ,  or  Infir uments ;  and  whatever  they  found 
to  have  been  begun,  to  have  fail’d,  to  have  iucceed- 
ed,  in  the  Matter  which  was  then  under  their  Dif- 
quifition. 

This  is  a  mod  necedary  Preparation,  to  any  that  re- 
folve  to  make  a  perfect  Search.  For  they  cannot  but 
go  blindly,  and  lamely,  and  confufcdly  about  tne  Bud- 
nefs,  unlefs  they  have  did  laid  before  them  a  fall  Ac¬ 
count  of  it.  I  confefs  the  excellent  Monfieur  des 
1  Cartes 
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Cartes  recommends  to  us  another  Way  in  his  philofo- 
phical  Method ;  where  he  gives  this  Relation  of  his 
own  Progrefs  5  that  after  he  had  run  through  the  ufual 
Studies  of  Youth,  and  fpent  his  firft  Years  in  an  a&ive 
Life;  when  he  retir’d  to  fearch  into  Truth ,  he  at  once 
reje&ed  all  the  ImpreJJions ,  which  he  had  before  re¬ 
ceiv’d,  from  what  he  had  heard  and  read,  and  wholly 
gave  himfelf  over  to  a  Refle&ion  on  the  naked  Ideas 
of  his  own  Mind.  This  he  profefs’d  to  do,  that  he  might 
lay  afide  all  his  old  Imaginations ,  and  begin  anew  to 
write  on  a  white  and  unblotted  Soul.  This,  perhaps, 
is  more  allowable  in  Matters  of  Contemplation ,  and  in 
a  Gentleman ,  whofe  chief  Aim  was  his  own  Delight ; 
and  fo  it  was  in  his  own  Choice,  whether  or  no  he 
would  go  farther  to  feek  it,  than  his  own  Mind :  But 
it  can  by  no  means  (land  with  a  practical  and  univerfal 
Inquiry.  It  is  impoflible,  but  they,  who  will  only 
tranfcribe  their  own  Thoughts,  and  difdain  to  mea- 
lure  or  ftrengthen  them  by  the  Afliftance  of  others, 
fhould  be  in  moftof  their  Apprehenfionstoo  narrow, 
and  obfcure;  by  fetting  down  Things  for  general, 
which  are  only  peculiar  to  themfelves.  It  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  they  will  commit  many  grofs  Miftakes ; 
and  beftow  much  ufelefs  Pains  by  making  themfelves 
wilfully  ignorant  of  what  is  already  known,  and  what 
conceal’d.  It  was  tried  among  the  Antients ,  to  find 
out  the  pure  and  primitive  Language  of  the  World, 
by  breeding  up  a  Child  fo,  that  he  might  never  hear 
any  Man  fpeak.  But  what  was  the  Event  of  that 
Trial?  Infteadof  obtaining  that  End,  the  Child  was 
made  abfolutely  dumb  thereby.  And  the  like  Succefs 
will  that  Thilofopher  find,  who  fhall  expeft,  that,  by 
the  keeping  his  Mind  free  from  the  Tinlfure  of  all  o- 
thers  Opinions ,  it  will  give  him  the  otiginal  and  un- 
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infe&ed  Truths  of  Things.  All  Knowledge  is  to  be 
got  the  fame  way  that  a  Language  is,  by  Induftry , 
Ufe,  and  Obfervation.  It  muft  be  receiv’d,  before  it 
can  be  drawn  forth.  ’Tis  true,  the  Mind  of  Man  is  a 
Glafs,  which  is  able  to  reprefent  to  it  felf,all  the  Works 
of  Nature :  But  it  can  only  fhew  thofe  Figures, which 
have  been  brought  before  it :  It  is  no  magical  Glafs , 
like  that  with  which  Aflrologers  ufe  to  deceive  the 
ignorant  5  by  making  them  believe,  that  therein  they 
may  behold  the  Image  of  any  ‘Place,  or  ‘Perfon  in 
the  World,  though  ever  fo  far  remov’d  from  it.  I 
know  it  may  be  here  fuggefted ;  that  they,  who  bufie 
themfelves  much  abroad  about  learning  the  Judgments 
of  others,  cannot  be  unprejudic'd  in  what  they  think. 
But  it  is  not  the  knowing ,  but  the  peremptory  Addic¬ 
tion  to  others  Tenets ,  that  Towers  and  perverts  the 
Underfunding.  Nay,  to  go  farther;  that  Man,  who 
is  throughly  acquainted  with  all  Sorts  of  Opinions ,  is 
very  much  more  unlikely,  to  adhere  obftinately  to  any 
one  particular,  than  he  whofe  Head  is  only  fill’d 
with  Thoughts,  that  are  all  of  one  Colour. 

It  being  now  fo  requifite,  to  premife  this  general 
Colle&ion,  it  could  not  be  better  made,  than  by  the 
joint  Labours  of  the  whole  Society.  It  were  an  into¬ 
lerable  Burthen,  if  it  were  wholly  caft  on  the  Experi¬ 
menters  themfelves.  For,  it  is  not  only  true,  that 
thofe  who  have  the  bell  Faculty  of  experimenting,  are 
commonly  mod  averfe  from  reading  Books  ,•  and 
fo  it  is  fit,  that  this  DefePt  fhould  be  fupplied  by 
others  Pains:  But  alfo  it  would  too  much  tire,  and 
wafte  or  at  lead  divert  their  Spirits,  before  they  came 
to  the  main  Work :  Whereas  the  Task  being  fliar’d 
amongft  fo  great  a  Number,  will  become  not  much 
more  than  a  Bufinefs  of  Delight.  Well  then,  by 
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this  firft  Comment  and  TDifcourfe  upon  the  Experiments 
he  that  is  to  try  it,  being  prefent,  and  having  fo  good 
an  Opportunity,  of  comparing  fo  many  other  Men’s 
Conceptions  with  his  own,  and  with  the  Thing  it 
felf,  muft  needs  have  his  Thoughts  more  enlarg’d,  his 
Judgment  confirm’d,  his  Eyes  open’d  to  difcern,  what 
nioft  compendious  Helps  may  be  provided ,*  what 
part  of  it  is  more  or  lefs  ufeful,  and  upon  what  fide  it 
may  be  beft  attempted  :  The  Truths ,  which  he  learns 
this  way,  will  be  his  Pattern  ;  the  Errors  will  be  his 
Sea-marks,  to  teach  to  avoid  the  fame  Dangers ;  the 
very  Falfhoods  themfelves  will  ferve  to  enlarge,  though 
they  do  not  inform  his  Under  ft anding.  And,  indeed, 
a  thoufand  more  Advantages  will  hereby  come  into 
the  Minds  of  the  moftfagacious  and  acute  Inquirers , 
which  they  would  never  have  compafs’d,  if  they  had 
been  only  left  to  themfelves.  I  remember  my  Lord 
Bacon  fomewhere  fays  ;  That  it  is  one  of  the  greateft 
Secrets  of  Nature,  that  Mens  Taftions  are  more  capo- - 
ble  of  being  rais'd  to  higher  T>egrees  in  Company ,  than 
in  Solitude ;  and  that  we  fooner  grieve ,  fear ,  rejoice , 
love ,  admire,  when  we  behold  many  others  fo  mov'd , 
than  when  we  are  alone.  This  is  true  s  and  the  fame 
may  be  as  well  affirm’d  of  mod  other  Adions  of  the 
Mind.  In  Affemblies,  the  Wits  of  mod  Men  are 
jharper ,  their  Apprehenftons  readier,  their  Thoughts 
fuller ,than  in  their  Clofets.  Of  this  there  is  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  Proof  in  the  Art  of  fpeaking.  For,  let  the  wit- 
tieft  and  mod  eloquent  Men  think  as  largely  as 
they  can,  on  any  Subjed  in  private  5  yet,  when  they 
come  into  the  publick ,  and  especially,  when  they  have 
heard  others  fpeak  before  them,  their  Argument  ap¬ 
pears  quite  another  thing  to  them  5  their  former  Ex- 
prefiions  feem  too  flat  and  cold  for  their  prefent 
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Thoughts  j  their  Minds  fwell,  and  are  enUghtned, 
as  if  at  that  time  they  were  pofiefs’d  with  the  Souls  of 
the  whole  Multitude,  before  whom  they  ftand. 

Thofe,  to  whom  the  Condudof  the  Experiment  sea.  VII. 
is  committed,  being  difmifs’d  with  thefe  Advantages,  Their  judg- 
do,  as  it  were,  carry  the  Eyes  and  the  Imaginative?  th* 
ons  of  the  whole  Company  into  the  Laboratory  with  p*™* 
them.  And  after  they  have  perform’d  the  Trial ,  they 
bring  all  the  Hiftory  of  its  Trocefs  back  again  to  the 
Left.  Then  comes  in  the fccond  great  Work  of  the 
Ajjembly  5  which  is  to  j  udge  and  refolve  upon  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  FaSt.  In  this  Part  of  their  Imployment,  they 
us’d  to  take  an  exad  View  of  the  Repetition  of  the 
whole  Courfe  of  the  Experiment ;  here  they  obferv’d 
all  the  Chances ,  and  the  Regularities  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceeding  i  what  Nature  does  willingly,  what  con- 
ftrain’d  ;  what  with  its  own  Power,  what  by  the  Suc¬ 
cours  of  Art  i  what  in  a  conftant  Road,  and  what 
with  fome  kind  of  Sport  and  Extravagance  5  induftri- 
oufly  marking  all  the  various  Shapes  into  which  it 
turns  it  (elf,  when  it  is  perfued,  and  by  how  many  fe- 
cret  Paflages  it  at  laft  obtains  its  End  ;  never  giving  it 
over  till  the  whole  Company  has  been  fully  fatisfied  of 
the  Certainty  and  Conftancy ;  or,  on  the  other  fide, 
of  the  abfolute  Impoflibility  of  the  EfFett.  This  cri¬ 
tical  and  reiterated  Scrutiny  of  thofe  Things,  which 
are  the  plain  Objects  of  their  Eyes,  muft  needs  put 
out  of  all  reafonable  Difpuie  the  Reality  of  thofe 
Operations,  which  the  Society  fhall  pofitively  deter¬ 
mine  to  have  fucceeded.  If  any  Thall  ftill  think  it  a 
juft  philosophical  Liberty ,  to  be  jealous  of  refting  on 
their  Credit,  they  are  in  the  right  $  and  their  Diffent- 
ings  will  be  moft  thankfully  receiv’d,  if  they  be  efta- 
blifh’d  on  folid  Works,  and  not  only  on  Prejudices,  or 
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Sufpicions .  To  the  Royal  Society  it  will  be  at  any  time 
almoft  as  acceptable,  to  be  confuted,  as  to  difiover  ; 
feeing,  by  this  means,  they  will  accomplifli  their 
main  Dejign  :  others  will  be  inflam’d  ;  many  more 
will  labour ;  and  fo  the  Truth  will  be  obtain'd  be¬ 
tween  them  ,*  which  may  be  as  much  promoted  by 
the  Contentions  of  Hands,  and  Eyes ;  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  injur’d  by  thofe  of  Tongues.  However,  that 
Men  may  not  hence  undervalue  their  Authority ,  be- 
caufethey  themfelvesare  not  willing  to  impofe,  and 
to  ufurp  a  ‘Dominion  over  their  Reafon ;  I  will  tell 
them,  that  there  is  not  any  oneThing,  which  is  now  ap¬ 
prov’d  and  practis'd  in  the  World,  that  is  confirm’d 
by  ftronger  Evidence,  than  this  which  the  Society 
requires  5  except  only  the  Holy  Myfteries  of  our 
Religion.  In  almoft  all  other  Matters  of  Belief  of 
Opinion ,  or  of  Science  j  the  Aflurance,  whereby  Men 
are  guided,  is  nothing  near  fo  firm,  as  this.  And  I 
dare  appeal  to  all  fiber  Men ;  whether,  feeing  in  all 
Countries,  that  are  govern’d  by  Laws,  they  exped 
no  more,  than  the  Confent  of  two  or  three  Wit- 
nefles  in  Matters  of  Life  and  Eftate ;  they  will  not 
think,  they  are  fairly  dealt  withal  in  what  concerns 
their  Knowledge ,  if  they  have  the  concurring  Tefti- 
monies  of  Threefcore  or  an  Hundred. 

Se&.XVIII.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Trial  perform’d  being  thus  fe- 

^t«rinC°mthe cur>c*’  ^  W^1  ncxt  declare,  what  Room  they  allow’d  for 
Cauffs™ '  ”  con j earning  upon  the  Caufes ;  about  which  they  alfo 
took  fome  Pains,  though  in  a  far  different  Way  from 
the  antient  *P hilofiphers  5  amongft  whom,  fcarce  any 
thing  elfe  was  regarded,  but  fuch  general  Contempla¬ 
tions.  This  indeed  is  xhtfatalBoint,  about  which  fo 
many  of  the  greateft  Wits  of  all  Ages  have  mifear- 
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ricd  ;  and  commonly,  the  greater  the  Wit,  the  more 
has  been  the  Danger :  So  many  wary  Steps  ought  to 
be  troden  in  this  uncertain  Path  ;  fuch  a  Multitude  of 
pleafing  Errors ,  falfe  Lights ,  difguifed  Lies ,  deceit¬ 
ful  Fancies  muft  be  efcap’d ;  fo  much  Care  muft  be 
taken  to  get  into  the  right  Way  at  firft ;  fo  much,  to 
continue  in  it ;  and  at  laft,  the  greateft  Caution  ftill 
remaining  to  be  us’d  *  left  when  the  Treafure  is  in  our 
View,  we  undo  all,  by  catching  at  it  too  foon,  with 
too  greedy  and  rafti  a  Hand.  Thefe  and  many  more 
are  the  Difficulties  to  be  pafs’d;  which  I  have  here 
with  lefs  Apprehenfion  reckon’d  up,becaufe  the  Reme¬ 
dy  is  fo  nigh.  To  this  Work  therefore  the  Society  ap¬ 
proaches,  with  as  much  Circumfpe&ion  and  Mode- 
fty,  as  human  Connfels  are  capable  of  :  They  have 
been  cautious,  to  ffiun  the  overweening  Dogmatizing 
on  Caufes  on  the  one  Hand ;  and  not  to  fall  into  a 
fpe  dilative  Scepticifm  on  the  other  5  and  whatever  Cau¬ 
fes  they  have  with  juft  Deliberation  found  to  hold  good 
they  ftill  make  them  increafe  their  Benefits,  by  far¬ 
ther  experimenting  upon  them;  and  will  not  permit 
them  toruftor  corrupt,  for  want  of  Ufe.  If  after  all 
this,  they  ffiall  not  feem  wholly  to  have  remov’d  the 
Mifchiefs ,  that  attend  this  hazardous  Matter ;  they 
ought  rather  to  be  judg’d,  by  what  they  have  done  to¬ 
wards  it  above  others,  than  by  what  they  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  againft ;  feeing  the  Thing  it  felf  is  of  that  Na¬ 
ture,  that  it  is  impollible  to  place  the  Minds  of  Men 
beyond  all  Condition  iof  erring  about  it. 

The  firft  Danger  that  I  ffiall  obferve  in  this  kind,  is 
an  0 ver-hafty,  and  precipitant  concluding  upon  the 
Caufes  before  the  Effects  have  been  enough  lcarch’d 
into;  a  finiffiing  the  Roof  before  the  Foundation  has 

been  well  laid.  For  this,  I  ffiall  firft  allege  this  Cure  5 
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that  though  the  Experiment  was  but  the  private  Task 
of  one  or  two,  or  fome  fuch  fmall  Number;  yet  the 
conjecturing,  and  debating  on  its  Confequences ,  was 
(fill  the  Imploymentof  their  full  and  folemn  Ajfem > 
blies.  I  have  already,  upon  feveral  Occafions,  prefer’d 
Companies  before fingle  Endeavours  in  philo fop  hie  al 
Matters;  and  yet  lam  not  afham’d  here  to  repeat  it 
again  5  efpecially,  feeing  in  this  place  it  is  rnoft  ap¬ 
parent,  to  which  of  them  the  Prerogative  of  Freedom, 
andClearnefs  of  Judging  belongs.  To  this  Purpofe 
I  fhall  affirm,  that  there  can  never  be  found,  in  the 
Breaft  of  any  particular  Bhilofopher ,  as  much  Wari- 
nefs,  and  Coldnefs  of  Thinking,  and  rigorous  Exa¬ 
mination,  as  is  needful,  to  a  folid  Affent ,  and  to  a 
lafting  Conclusion, on  the  whole  Frame  of  Nature. How 
can  it  be  imagin’d,  that  any  fingle  Mind  can  compre¬ 
hend  and  fuftain  long  enough  the  Weight  of  fo  many 
different  Opinions ,  and  infinite  Obfervations ;  when 
even  the  beft  Mathematicians  are  foon  tir’d  with  a 
long  Train  of  the  moft  delightful  Bropojitions ,  which 
were  before  made  to  their  Hands  ?  Or,  if  there  could 
be  a  Man  of  that  Vafinefs  of  Soul ;  yet,  how  can  we  be 
allur’d, that  he  would  hold  the  Scale  even  ?  Where  have 
we  ever  had  an  Example  of  fo  much  Streightnefs  and 
Impartiality  of  Judgment,  to  perfuadc  us,  that  the 
calmeft  Thilofopher  will  not  be  infenfibly  inclin’d  to 
prefer  his  own  ‘Doctrines,  before  thofe  of  a  Stranger  ? 
We  fee  all  the  World  flatter  themfelves  in  their 
Strength ,  Beauty ,  nay,  even  (as  fome  have  noted)  in 
their  very  Statures ;  the  loweft  Men  fcarce  believing, 
but  that  they  are  tall  enough.  Why  then  fhould  they  be 
iingly  trufted  in  their  Votes  about  their  own  Thoughts,* 
where  the  Comparifon  of  Wit  makes  them  more  ea¬ 
gerly  concern’d?  If  wefoUowthe  *P hilofopher  home 
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into  his  Study,  we  {hall  quickly  difcover,  by  how 
many  plaufible  ‘Degrees ,  the  wifeft  Men  are  apt  to  de- 
'  ceive  themfelvcs  into  a  fudden  Confidence  of  the  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  Knowledge.  W e  will  fuppofe  him  to 
begin  his  Inquiry  with  all  the  Sincerity  imaginable: 
refolving  to  pafs  by  no  fmall  Miftake,  and  to  forgive 
to  himfelf  no  flight  Error  in  the  Account ;  with  thefe 
fair  Purpofies ,  he  pitches  on  fome particular  Subject  ; 
this  he  turns  and  tortures  every  way,  till,  after  much 
Labour,  he  can  make  fome  Guefles  at  its  Caufes :  up¬ 
on  this  his  Induftry  increafes ;  he  applies  the  fame  Mat¬ 
ter  to  feveral  other  Operations ;  he  (till  finds  the  Effects 
anfwer  his  Expectations:  Now  he  begins  to  mould 
fome  general  Propofition  upon  it;  he  meets  with 
more  and  more  Proofs  to  confirm  his  Judgment :  thus 
he  grows,  by  little  and  little,  warmer  in  his  Imaginati¬ 
ons  ;  the  Delight  of  his  Succefsfwellshim  ;  he  triumphs 
and  applauds  himfelf  for  having  found  out  fome  im¬ 
portant  Truth :  But  now  his  Tryal  begins  to  flacken ; 
now  Impatience  and  Security  creep  upon  him  ;  now 
hecarelefly  admits  whole  Crowds  ofTeftimonies,  that 
feem  any  way  to  confirm  that  Opinion ,  which  he  had 
before  eftablifh’d ;  now  he  flops  his  Survey,  which 
ought  to  have  gone  forward  to  many  more  Particu¬ 
lars  j  and  fo  at  laft  this  fincere ,  this  invincible  Obfier- 
ver7  outof  Wearinefs;  or  Prefumption,  becomes  the 
moft  negligent  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Work,  in  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  the  moft  exact.  Such  is  the  uni- 
verfal  Inclination  of  Mankind,  to  be  milled  by  them- 
felves ;  which  I  have  mention’d,  not  to  beat  down  the 
Credit  of  any  particular  Philo fophers,  whofe  Super- 
ftrullure s  have  not  been  anfwerable  to  the  Strength  of 
their  fir R.A(fertions ;  but  I  have  only  complain’d  of  it  in 
general,  as  we  ufetodo  of  Man’s  Mortality,  and  be- 
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ingfubjed  todifeafes ;  the  aggravating  of  which  com¬ 
mon  Infirmities  can  never  be  efteem’d  by  any  private 
Man,  as  an  effect  of  Malice  or  ill  Nature. 

^  But  now,  on  the  other  fide,  this  Doubtfulnefs  of 
Thoughts,  this  Fluctuation,  this  Slownefs  of  conclud¬ 
ing,  which  is  fo  ufefulin  this  Cafe,  is  fo  natural  to  a 
Multitude  of  Counfeliors,  that  it  is  frequently  urg’d  a- 
gainft  them,  as  their  infeparable  Imperfection.  Every 
Man  has  this  Argument  in  his  Mouth,  wherewith  to 
condemn  a  great  and  mixt  Number  of  Advifers;  that 
their  "Deliberations  are  fo  tedious,  that  commonly  the 
Seafons  of  Action  are  loft,  before  they  can  come  to  any 
Refult.  Tis  true,  this  Unweildinefs,  and  want  of  Dif- 
patch,  is  moft  deftrudive  in  Matters  of  State  and  Go¬ 
vernments  as  Chriftendom  lately  felt  :  But  it  has  a 
quite  contrary  influence  on  Thilofophy.  It  is  not  here 
the  moft  fpeedy,  or  the  fwifteft  Determination  of 
Thoughts,  that  will  do  the  Bufinefs :  here  many  De¬ 
lays  are  requir’d :  here  he  that  can  make  a  folid  Ob¬ 
jection,  or  ask  a  feafonable  Queftion ,  will  do  more 
Good,  than  he  who  fhal!  boldly  fix  on  a  hundred  ill- 
grounded  Refolutions.  Every  Rub  is  here  to  be 
fmooth’d ;  every  Scruple  to  be  plan’d ;  every  thing  to  be 
forefeen  j  the  Satisfadion  of  the  Reafon  of  all  paft,  pre¬ 
sent,  and  future  Times  to  be  defign’d  :  fo  that  here, 
that  which  isfo  much  cried  down  in  ^Policy ,  a  driving 
ftill  to  do  better,  can  never  be  too  much  regarded. 

Nor  is  the  Society  only  fore-arm’d  againft  this  great 
Inconvenience ,  this  Raftmefs  of  fettling  upon  Cau- 
fes,  by  the  Multitude  of)  udges  that  are  to  be  fatisfied  3 
but  alfo  by  their  indifferent  hearing  of  all  Conjectures , 
that  may  be  made  from  the  Tenets  of  any  SeCt  of 
Rhilofophy  5  and  by  touching  every  EfFed  that  comes 
before  them,  upon  all  the  Varieties  of  Opinions , 
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that  have  been  either  of  late  found  out,  or  reviv’d. 
By  this  Equality  of  Refped  to  all  Parties,  it  has  al¬ 
low'd  a  fufficient  Time  to  ripen  whatever  it  debated : 
By  this  too  it  has  made  it  felf  the  common  Cherijh- 
er ,  and  Umpire  of  them  all  ;  and  has  taken  the  right 
Way  of  finding  out,  what  is  good  in  any  one  of  them, 
A  Courfe,  which  if  the  Antients  had  more  follow’d, 
their  Seds  would  not  fo  foon  have  deftroy’d  each  o- 
ther.  It  was  a  moft  perverfe  Cuftom  amongft  their 
Difciples,  not  to  make  any  ftrihl  Choice ,  to  leave  fome, 
and  embrace  others  of  their  Mailers  Dodrines,  but 
to  fwallow  all  at  once.  He  that  became  a  Stoick,  an 
Epicurean ,  a  Teripatetick,  m  Logic  k ,  or  Moral  Thi- 
lofophy ,  or  Thyficks ,  never  ftuck  prefently  to  aflent 
to  whatever  his  Founder  had  faid  in  all  the  other 
Sciences ;  though  there  was  no  Kind  of  Connexion  be¬ 
tween  his  Dodrines  in  the  one,  and  the  other. 
Thus  was  the  whole  Image  of  Thilofophy  form’d  in 
their  Minds  all  together :  and  what  they  receiv’d  fo 
carelefly,  they  defended  the  fame  way  ;  not  in  Par¬ 
cels,  but  in  Grofs.  Of  this  the  Errors  are  apparent ; 
for  by  fo  partially  believing  all  forts  of  Tenets,  they 
had  no  Time  to  be  fully  convinc’d ;  and  fo  became  ra- 
ther  formal  Aflerters  of  them,  than judicious.  And  by 
thus  adhering  to  all,  without  making  any  Diftindion 
between  the  Truths  and  Falfhoods,  Weakneffes  and 
Strengths  of  their  Sedls ;  they  denied  to  themfelves  a 
far  more  calm  and fafe  Knowledges  which  might  have 
been  compounded  out  of  them  ail,  by  fetching  fome- 
thing  from  one,  and  fomething  from  another. 

This  the  Royal  Society  did  well  forefee ;  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  regard  the  Credit  of  Names ,  but  Things  : 
rejeding  or  approving  nothing,  becaule  of  the  Title 
which  it  bears  j  prelerving  to  it  felf  the  Liberty  of  re- 
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fufing  or  liking,  as  it  found  ;  and  fo  advancing  its 
Stock,  by  a fare  and  a  double  Increafe ;  by  adding  new 
Difcoveries ,  and  retaining  antient  Truths.  A  Large- 
nefs  and  Generofity,  which  certainly  is  an  excellent 
Omen  of  its  Eftablifhment.  In  this,  methinks,  it  excels 
any  other  Sell  ;  as  the  Roman  Commonwealth  did  that 
of  Venice.  The  latter  began  upon  a  fmali  Stock,  and  has 
been  careful  to  preferve  it  felf  unmingled,  bellowing 
the  Freedom  of  its  City  very  fparingly  :  And  we  fee, 
it  has  been  ftill  on  the  defensive,  making  no  great  Pro- 
grefs  in  the  World;  whereas  the  Romans ,  by  a  far 
more  frank  and  honourable  Counfel,  admitted  all, 
that  defir’d  to  be  their  Confederates ;  gave  the  Liber¬ 
ty  of  Roman  Citizens  to  whole  Towns  and  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  excluded  none,  but  thofe  that  would  objlinately 
(land  out;  and  fodefervedly  extended  their  Empire, 
as  far  as  the  Bounds  of  the  civil  World  did  reach. 

The  fecond  Mifchief  in  this  great  matter  of  Caufes 
is  an  eternal  In  ft  ability  and  Aver  (ion  from  aligning  of 
any.  This  arifes  from  a  violent  and  imprudent  Hade 
to  avoid  the  firft.  So  eafy  is  the  Palfage  from  one 
Extreme  to  another;  andfo  hard  it  is  to  ftop  in  that 
little  Point,  wherein  the  Right  does  conftft.  The 
Truth  is,  they  are  both  almoft  equally  pernicious; 
nothing  found  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  thofe,  who  will 
fix  blindly  on  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  on ;  and  no- 
great  from  them,  who  will  always  wander ;  who 
will  never  leave  difputing,  whether  they  dream,  or 
wake,  whether  there  is  any  Motion,  whether  they 
have  any  Being,  or  no ;  the  one  can  produce  nothing 
but  unwholfome and  rotten  Fruits;  and  the  other ,  for 
Fear  of  that,  will  endeavour  to  have  no  Harvefty  nor 
Autumn  at  all. 

To  this  Fault  of  Sceptical  Doubt  ingy  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety 
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ciety  may  perhaps  be  fufpe&ed  to  be  a  little  too  much 
inclin’d  j  becaufe  they  always  profefted  to  be  fo  back¬ 
ward  from  fettling  ofDrinciples,  or  fixing  upon  "Doc¬ 
trines.  But  if  we  fairly  confider  their  Intentions,  we 
{hall  foon  acquit  them.  Though  they  are  not  yet  very 
daring,  in  eftablifhing  Concluftonsj  yet  they  lay  no 
Injun&ions  upon  their  SuccefTors  not  to  do  the  fame, 
when  they  (hall  have  got  a  fufficient  Store  for  fuch 
a  Work.  It  is  their  Study,  that  the  way  to  attain  a 
(olid  Speculation  fhould  every  Day  be  more  and  more 
perfucd ;  which  is  to  be  done  by  a  long  forbearing 
of  Speculation  at  firft,  till  the  Matters  be  ripe  for  it } 
and  not  by  madly  rufhing  upon  it  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  Though  they  do  not  contemplate  much  on  the 
general  Agreements  of  Things,  yet  they  do  on  the 
particular  ;  from  whence  the  others  alfo  will  in 
time  be  deduc’d.  They  are  therefore  as  far  from 
being  Scepticksy  as  the  great  eft  Dogmatifts  them- 
felvcs.  The  Scepticks  deny  all,  both  Doctrines  and 
Works.  The  Dogmatifts  determine  on  DoSlrinesy 
without  a  fufficient  refped  to  Works  :  and  this  Aflem- 
bly,  though  we  fhould  grant,  that  they  have  wholly  o- 
mitted  DoSlrinesy yet  they  have  been  very  pofitive  and 
affirmative  in  their  Works.  But  more  than  this,  it 
muft  alfo  be  confefs’d,  that  fomtimes  after  a  full  In- 
fpe&ion,  they  have  ventur’d  to  give  the  Advantage  of 
Probability  to  one  Opinion,  or  Caufe,  above  ano¬ 
ther :  Nor  have  they  run  any  manner  of  Hazard  by 
thus  concluding,  For  firft,  it  is  likely,  they  did  hit 
the  right ,  after  fo  long,  fo  punctual,  and  fo  gradual 
an  Examination  :  or  if  we  fuppofe  the  worft,  that  they 
fhould  fometimes  judge  amifs  (as  we  cannot  but  allow 
theym  ay,  feeing  it  will  not  be  juft  to  beftow  Infalli¬ 
bility  on  them  alone,  while  we  deny  it  to  all  others) 
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yet  they  have  taken  Care, that  their  weaker  Reafonings , 
and  even  their  Err or s,  cannot  be  very  prejudicial  to 
Pofterity.  The  Caufes,  upon  which  they  have  agreed, 
they  did  not  prefently  extend  beyond  their  due  Strength 
to  all  other  Things,  that  feem  to  bear  fome  Refem* 
blance  to  what  they  tried.  Whatever  they  have  re- 
folv’d  upon,  they  have  not  reported,  as  unalterable  cDe- 
monftrations ,  but  as  prefent  Appearances  :  delivering 
down  to  future  Ages,  with  the  good  Succefs  of  the 
Experiment,  the  Manner  of  their  Progrefs,  th zlnftru- 
ments ,  and  the  feveral  Differences  of  the  Matter , 
which  they  have  applied  :  fo  that,  with  their  Miftake, 
they  give  them  alfo  the  Means  of  finding  it  out.  To 
this  I  ffiall  add,  that  they  have  never  affirm’d  any 
thing  concerning  the  Caufe,  till  the  Trial  was  paft  : 
whereas,  to  do  it  before,  is  a  moft  venomous  thing  in 
the  making  of  Sciences for  whoever  has  fix’d  on  his 
Caufe  before  he  has  experimented,  can  hardly  avoid 
fitting  his  Experiment,  and  his  Obfervations,  to  his 
own  Caufe ,  which  he  had  before  imagin’d,  rather  than 
the  Caufe  to  the  Truth  of  the  Experiment  it  felf.  But, 
in  a  word,  they  have  hitherto  made  little  other  Benefit 
of  the  Caufes ,  to  which  they  have  confented,  than  that 
thereby  they  might  have  a  firm  footing,  whereon  new 
Operations  may  proceed.  And  for  this  Work,  I  mean 
a  Continuation  and  Variation  of  the  Inquiry ,  the  trac¬ 
ing  of  a  falfe  Caufe  doth  very  often  fo  much  conduce, 
that,  in  the  Progrefs,  the  right  has  been  difcover’d  by  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  queftion’d,  but  many  Inventions  of  great 
Moment  have  been  brought  forth  by  Authors,  who 
began  upon  Suppofitions,  which  afterwards  they 
found  to  be  untrue.  And  it  frequently  happens  to 
Ehilofophers ,  as  it  did  to  Columbus',  who  firft  believ’d 
the  Clouds ,  that  hover’d  about  the  Continent,  to  be 
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the  firm  Land :  But  this  Miftake  was  happy ;  for,  by 
failing  towards  them,  he  was  led  to  what  he  fought  j 
fo  by  profecuting  of mifiaken  Caufes,  with  a  Refolu- 
tion  of  not  giving  over  the  Perfuit,  they  have  been 
guided  to  the  Truth  it  felf. 

The  laft  Defed  is  the  rendring  of  Caufes  barren  -s 
that  when  they  have  been  found  out,  they  have  been 
fuffer’d  to  lye  idle ;  and  have  been  only  us’d,  to  in- 
creafe  Thoughts,  and  not  Works.  This  Negligence  is 
of  all  others  the  moft  dangerous ;  it  is  a  Shipwrack  in 
the  end  of  the  Voyage ,  and  thence  the  more  to  be  piti¬ 
ed  :  It  is  a  Corruption,  that  both  hinders  Additions, 
and  eats  out  the  Knowledge  that  has  been  already  ob¬ 
tain’d  :  It  is  the  Fault  ofThilofophers ,  and  not  of  meer 
Inquirers ;  of  thofe  that  have  been  fuccefsfid ,  and  not 
of  the  Unfortunate  in  their  Search  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
as  the  Mifcarriages  of  thofe,  that  are  profperous  in  hu¬ 
man  Adions ;  which  are  always  obferv’d  to  be  more 
deftrudive,  and  harder  to  be  cur'd,  than  the  Failings 
of  the  afflided,  or  thofe  that  are  ftill  in  Perfuit. 

r  ~  .  i  j  ..  »  *  • '  *  •  »  i  <  r  ••  -  .1  f 

To  this  the  Royal  Society  has  applied  a  double  Pre-  Se^  ^lX. 
vcntionj  both  by  endeavouring  to  ftrike  out  new  Their  way  of 
Arts ,  as  they  go  along;  and  alfo,  by  ftill  improving  Improving. 
all  to  new  Experiments . 

Of  the  Poftibility  of  their  performing  the  firft,  and 
the  Method,  which  is  to  be  taken  about  it,  I  (hall 
fhortly  fpeak  in  another  Place :  It  is  enough  here,  to 
fay  ;  that  by  this,  they  have  taken  Care,  to  fatisfy  the 
Hopes  of  the prefent  Times ;  which  elfe  might  juftly 
languifh,  and  grow  cold  about  this  Enterprife;  if  they 
once  faw,  that  nothing  would  be  ripe  in  their  Days ; 
but  that  all  was  to  come  up  hereafter ,  for  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  thofe  that  are  yet  unborn.  They  confulted 
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the  Good  of  future  Times,  but  have  not  neglected 
their  own  ;  they  have  practis’d  both  the  Parts  oigood 
Husbandry ,  planting  Trees,  and  fowing  Corn.  This 
latter,  for  their  own  fpeedy  Benefit  and  Support ;  and 
the  other  for  the  Profit,  and  Ornament  of  after- 
Ages. 

Nor  have  they  fuffer'd  their  Diligence  to  be  fwal- 
low’d  up,  by  the  Pleafures  and  Enjoyments  of  prefent 
Difcoveriesj  but  have  ftill  fubmitted  their  nobleft 
Inventions,  to  be  made  Inftruments  and  Means  for 
the  finding  out  of  others.  This  certainly  is  the  mod 
comprehenftve  and  unerring  Method;  at  once  to 
make  ufe  of  that  Affiftance  they  give,  and  to  force 
them  to  be  farther  helpful  to  greater  Ends.  There  is 
nothing  of  all  the  Works  of  Nature  fo  inconfiderable, 
fo  remote,  or  fo  fully  known ;  but,  by  being  made 
to  reflect  on  other  Things,  it  will  at  once  enlighten 
them,  and  fhew  it  felf  the  clearer.  Such  is  the  De¬ 
pendence  amongft  all  the  Orders  of  Creatures  ,•  the  in¬ 
animate,  the  fenfitive,  the  rational,  the  natural,  the 
artificial  5  that  the  Apprehenfion  of  one  of  them  is 
a  good  Step  towards  the  undemanding  of  the  reft : 
And  this  is  the  higheft  Pitch  of  human  Reafon ;  to 
follow  all  the  Links  of  this  Chain,  till  all  their  Se¬ 
crets  are  open  to  our  Minds  ,•  and  their  Works  ad¬ 
vanc'd,  or  imitated  by  our  Hands.  This  is  truly  to 
command  the  World;  to  rank  all  the  Varieties ,  and 
‘Degrees  of  Things,  fo  orderly  one  upon  another, 
that  (landing  on  the  Top  of  them,  we  may  perfectly 
behold  all  that  are  below,  and  make  them  all  fervice- 
able  to  the  Quiet,  and  Peace,  and  Plenty  of  Man’s  Life. 
And  to  this  Happinefs,  there  can  be  nothing  elfe  ad¬ 
ded  ;  but  that  we  make  a  fecond  Advantage  of  this  ri- 
fing  Ground ,  thereby  to  look  the  nearer  into  Heaven  : 
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An  Ambition,  which  though  it  was  punifh’d  in  the 
old  World  by  an  univerfal  Confufion ,  when  it  was 
manag’d  with  Impiety  and  Infolence  ;  yet,  when  it  is 
carried  on  by  that  Humility  and  Innocence-,  which  can 
never  be  feparated  from  true  Knowledge  ;  when  it  is 
defign’d,  not  to  brave  the  Creator  of  all  Things,  but 
to  admire  him  the  more ;  it  muft  needs  be  the  utmoft 
Perfection  of  human  Nature. 

j  -  ig  ;  '  .  ■h'tnohimi  bt..  UiuiU  u  >  , 

Thus  they  have  directed,  judg’d,  conjectur’d  upon,  SeCt.  XX. 
and  improved  Experiments.  But  laftly,  in  thefe,  and  ‘Their  man - 
all  other  Bufinefles,  that  have  come  under  their  Care  Aer  °f 
there  is  one  thing  more,  about  which  the  Society  hascour  e' 
been  molt  folicitous;  and  that  is,  the  Manner  of  their 
Difcourfe ;  which,  unlefs  they  had  been  very  watch¬ 
ful  to  keep  in  due  Temper,  the  whole  Spirit  and  Vi¬ 
gour  of  their  Dejign  had  been  foon  eaten  out,  by  the 
Luxury  and  Redundance  of  Speech.  The  ill  Effects  of 
this  Superfluity  of  Talking,  have  already  overwhelm’d 
mod  other  Arts  and  ErofeJJions  j  infomuch,  that  when 
I  confider  the  Means  of  happy  Living ,  and  the  Caufes 
of  their  Corruption,  I  can  hardly  forbear  recanting, 
what  I  faid  before;  and  concluding,  that  Eloquence 
ought  to  be  banifh’d  out  of  all  civil  Societies ,  as  a 
thing  fatal  to  Peace  and  good  Manners.  To  this  Opi¬ 
nion  I  fhould  wholly  incline,  if  I  did  not  find,  that  it 
is  a  Weapon,  which  may  be  as  cafily.  procur’d  by  bad 
Men,  as  good’s  and  that,  if  thefe  fhould  onlycafl  it  a- 
way,  and  thofe  retain  it ;  the  naked  Innocence  of  Vir¬ 
tue  wouid  be,  upon  all  Occaftons,  expos’d  to  the  ar¬ 
med  Malice  of  the  Wicked.  This  is  the  chief  Rea- 
fon,  that  fhould  now  keep  up  the  Ornaments  of  Speak¬ 
ing  in  any  Requefl,  fince  they  are  fo  much  degenerat¬ 
ed  from  their  original  Ufefulnefs.  They  were  at  firfl, 
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no  doubt,  an  admirable  Inftrument  in  the  Hands  of 
•wife  Men ;  when  they  were  only  employ’d  to  defcribe 
Goodnefs,  Honefty ,  Obedience ,  in  larger,  fairer,  and 
more  moving  Images  5  to  reprefent  Truth,  clotah’d  with 
Bodies  5  and  to  bring  Knowledge  back  again  to  our  very 
Senfes,  from  whence  it  was  at  firft  deriv’d  to  our  Under- 
ftandings.  But  now  they  are  generally  chang’d  to  worfe 
Ufes ;  they  make  the  Fancy  difguft  the  beft  Things,  if 
they  come  found  and  unadorn’d  5  they  are  in  open  De¬ 
fiance  againft  Reajon  ,♦  profefling  not  to  hold  much 
Correfpondence  with  that;  but  with  its  Slaves,  the 
\ Paffions ;  they  give  the  Mind  a  Motion  too  change¬ 
able  and  bewitching,  to  confift  with  right  Trattice. 
Who  can  behold,  without  Indignation,  how  many 
Miftsand  Uncertainties,  thefe  fpecious  Tropes  and  Fi - 
gnres  have  brought  on  our  Knowledge  ?  How  many 
Rewards,  which  are  due  to  more  profitable  and  diffi¬ 
cult  Arts ,  have  been  ftill  fnatch’d  away  by  the  eafie 
Vanity  of  fine  Speaking  !  For  now  I  am  warm’d  with 
this  juft  Anger,  I  cannot  withold  myfelf,  from  betray¬ 
ing  the  Shallownefs  of  all  thefe  feeming  Myfteries ; 
upon  which,  we  Writers ,  and  Speakers ,  look  fo  big. 
And  in  few  Words,  I  dare  fay,  that  of  all  the  Stu¬ 
dies  of  Men,  nothing  may  be  fooner  obtain’d,  than 
this  vicious  Abundance  of  Thrafe,  this  Trick  of  Meta¬ 
phors,  this  Volubility  of  Tongue ,  which  makes  fo  great 
a  Noife  in  the  World.  But  I  fpend  Words  in  Vain  ; 
for  the  Evil  is  now  fo  inveterate,  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
whom  to  blame ,  or  where  to  begin  to  reform.  We 
all  value  one  another  fo  much,  upon  this  beautiful  De¬ 
ceit  ,*  and  labour  fo  long  after  it,  in  the  Years  of 
our  Education;  that  we  cannot  but  ever  after  think 
kinder  of  it,  than  it  deferves.  And  indeed,  in  moft 
other  Parts  of  Learning,  I  look  on  it  to  be  a  Thing  al- 
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mod  utterly  defperate  in  its  Cure  ;  and  I  think  k 
may  be  plac’d  amongft  thofc  general  Mi f chiefs  ;  fuch 
as  the  P)i(fention  of  Chriftian  Princes,  the  Want  of 
‘Practice  in  Religion,  and  the  like  j  which  have  been 
fo  long  fpoken  againft,  that  Men  are  become  infenfible 
about  them;  every  one  Ihifting  off  the  Fault  from 
himfelf  to  others  5  and  fo  they  are  only  made  bare 
Common  Places  of  Complaint.  It  will  fuffice  my 
prefent  Purpofe,  to  point  out,  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Royal  Society ,  towards  the  corre&ing  of  its 
Excelfes  in  natural  Philosophy  ;  to  which  it  is,  of 
all  others,  a  mod  profeft  Enemy. 

They  have  therefore  been  more  rigorous  in  put¬ 
ting  in  Execution  the  only  Remedy,  that  can  be  found 
for  this  Extravagance ;  and  that  has  been  a  conftant 
Refolution,  to  reje&all  the  Amplifications,  Digrclli- 
ons,  and  Swellings  of  Style ;  to  return  back  to  the 
primitive  Purity  and  Shortnefs,  when  Men  deliver'd 
fo  many  Things ,  almoft  in  an  equal  Number  of 
Words.  They  have  exafled  from  all  their  Members, 
a  clofe,  naked,  natural  way  of  Speaking ;  pofitive  Ex- 
preflions,  clear  Senfes ;  a  native  Eafinefs  j  bringing  all 
Things  as  near  the  mathematical  Plainnefs  as  they  can; 
and  preferring  the  Language  of  Artizans,  Country¬ 
men,  and  Merchants, before  that  of  Wits, or  Scholars. 

And  here,  there  is  one  Thing  not  to  be  pafs’d  by  ; 
which  will  render  this  eftablifh’d  Cuflom  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  well  nigh  everlafting ;  and  that  is  the  general 
Conftitution  of  the  Minds  of  the  Englijh.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  often  infilled  on  fome  of  the  Prerogatives  of 
England ;  whereby  it  may  juftly  lay  Claim,  to  be  the 
Head  of  a  philosophical  League ,  above  all  other  Coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe :  I  have  urg’d  its  Situation,  its  prelent 
Genius,  and  the  Difpofition  of  its  Merchants ,  and 
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many  more  fuch  Arguments  to  encourage  us,  ftillre- 
main  to  be  us’d  :  But  of  all  others,  this  which  I 
am  now  alleging,  is  of  the  mod  weighty  and  impor¬ 
tant  Confideration.  If  there  can  be  a  true  Charac¬ 
ter  given  of  the  univerfal  Temper  of  any  Nation 
under  Heaven  5  then  certainly  this  muft  be  afcrib’d 
to  our  Country-men ;  that  they  have  commonly  an 
unaffected  Sincerity ;  that  they  love  to  deliver  their 
Minds  with  a  found  Simplicity;  that  they  have  the 
middle  Qualities,  between  the  referv’d  fubtile  South¬ 
ern,  and  the  rough  unhewn  Northern  People;  that 
they  are  not  extremely  prone  to  fpeak ;  that  they  are 
more  concern’d  what  others  will  think  of  the  Strength, 
than  of  the  Finenefs  of  what  they  fay;  and  that  an 
univerfal  Modefty  poffeffes  them.  Thefe  Qualities 
are  fo  confpicuous,  and  proper  to  our  Soil ;  that  we 
often  hear  them  objected  to  us,  by  fome  of  our  Neigh¬ 
bour  Satyrifts,  in  more  difgraceful  Expreflions.  For 
they  are  wont  to  revile  the  Englifh ,  with  a  want  of 
Familiarity  ;  with  a  melancholy  Dumpifhnefs;  with 
Slownefs,  Silence,  and  with  the  unrefin’d  Sullennefs 
of  their  Behaviour.  But  thefe  are  only  the  Reproa¬ 
ches  of  Partiality,  or  Ignorance ;  for  they  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  commended  for  an  honorable  Integrity  j 
for  a  NegleCt  of  Circumftances  and  Flourifhes;  for 
regarding  Things  of  greater  Moment,  more  than  lefs ; 
for  a  Scorn  to  deceive  as  well  as  to  be  deceiv’d ;  which 
are  all  the  beft  Indowments,  that  can  enter  into 
a  philosophical  Mind.  So  that  even  the  Pofition  of 
our  Climate, the  Air, the  Influence  of  the  Heaven,  the 
Compofition  of  the  Englifh  Blood ;  as  well  as  the  Em¬ 
braces  of  the  Ocean,  feem  to  join  with  the  Labours  of 
the  Royal  Society  ,to  render  our  Country  a  Land  of  ex¬ 
perimental  Knowledge.  And  it  is  a  good  Sign,  that 
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Nature  will  reveal  more  of  its  Secrets  to  the  Englijh, 
than  to  others ;  becaufe  it  has  already  furniffi’d  them 
with  a  Genius  fo  well  proportion’d,  for  the  receiv¬ 
ing  and  retaining  its  Myfteries. 

And  now,  to  come  to  a  Clofe  of  the  fecond  Part  of  sed.  II. 
the  Narration  :  The  Society  has  reduc’d  its  principal  Their  Way 
Obfervations,  into  one  common  Stock  ;  and  laid  them  °fReNl rt”&- 
up  in  publick  Regifters ,  to  be  nakedly  tranfmitted  to 
the  next  Generation  of  Men ;  and  fo  from  them,  to 
their  Succefiors.  And  as  their  Purpofe  was,  to  heap 
up  a  mixt  Mafs  of  Experiments ,  without  digefting 
them  into  any  perfed  Model ;  fo  to  this  End,  they 
confin’d  themfelves  to  no  order  of  Subjeds;  and 
whatever  they  have  recorded,  they  have  done  it,  not 
as  complete  Schemes  of  Opinions,  but  as  bare  unfi- 
niffi’d  Hiftories. 

In  the  Order  of  their  Inquijitions ,  they  have  been 
fo  free  5  that  they  have  fometimes  committed  them- 
lelves  to  be  guided,  according  to  the  Seafons  of  the 
Year  ;  fometimes,  according  to  what  any  Foreigner, 
or  Englijh  Artificer,  being  prefent,  has  fuggeftcd ; 
fometimes,  according  to  any  extraordinary  Accident 
in  the  Nation,  or  any  other  Cafualty,  which  has  hap- 
ned  in  their  Way.  By  which  roving  and  unfettled 
Courfe,  there  being  feidom  any  Reference  of  one 
Matter  to  the  next;  they  have  prevented  others,  nay 
even  their  own  Hands,  from  corrupting  or  contrad- 
ing  the  Work;  they  have  made  the  railing  of  Rules 
and  Rr  op  options,  to  be  a  far  more  difficult  Task ,  than 
it  would  have  been,  if  their  Regijlers  had  been  more 
Methodical  Nor  ought  this  Negled  of  Confequence 
and  Order,  to  be  only  thought  to  proceed  from  their 
Carelefsnefs ;  but  from  a  mature  and  well  grounded 
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Premeditation.  For  it  is  certain,  that  a  too  hidden 
Striving  to  reduce  the  Sciences ,  in  their  Beginnings, in¬ 
to  Method,  and  Shape,  and  Beauty,  has  very  much 
retarded  their  Increafe.  And  it  happens  to  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Arts,  as  to  Children  in  their  younger  Years  j 
in  whofe  Bodies,  the  fame  Applications ,  that  ferve 
to  make  them  ftrait,  {lender,  and  comely,  are  often 
found  very  mifchievous,  to  their  Eafe,  their  Strength, 
and  their  Growth. 

By  their  fair,  and  equal,  and  fubmiflive  way  of  Re¬ 
giftring  nothing  but  Hiftories ,  and  Relations  ;  they 
have  left  Room  for  others, that  (hall  fucceed,to  change , 
to  augment ,  to  approve ,  to  contradict  them  at  their 
Difcretion.  By  this,  they  have  given  Pofterity  a  far 
greater  Power  of  judging  them,  than  ever  they  took 
over  thofe  that  went  before  them.  By  this,  they  have 
made  a  firm  Confederacy ,  between  their  own  prefent 
Labours ,  and  the  Induftry  of  future  Ages  s  which 
how  beneficial  it  will  prove  hereafter,  we  cannot  bet¬ 
ter  guefs,  than  by  recolle&ing,  what  Wonders  it 
would  in  all  Likelihood  have  produc’d  e’er  this,  if  it 
had  been  begun  in  the  Times  of  the  Greeks ,  or  Ro¬ 
mans,  or  Schoolmen  j  nay  even  in  the  laft  Refurrec- 
tion  of  Learning.  What  Depth  of  Nature  could  by 
this  Time  have  been  hid  from  our  View  ?  What  Fa¬ 
culty  of  the  Soul  would  have  been  in  the  dark? 
What  Part  of  human  Infirmities  not  provided  againft  ? 
If  our  Predeceflors,  a  thoufand,  nay  even  a  hundred 
Years  ago,  had  begun  to  add  by  little  and  little  to 
the  Store,  if  they  would  have  endeavour’d  to  be  Be¬ 
nefactors,  and  not  Tyrants  over  ourReafons;  if  they 
would  have  communicated  to  us,  more  of  their 
Works ,  and  lefs  of  their  Wit. 

This  Complaint,  which  I  here  take  up,  will  appear 
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the  jufter,  if  we  confidcr,  that  the  firft  learned  Times 
of  the  Antients,  and  all  thole,  that  follow’d  after  them, 
down  to  this  Day,  would  have  receiv’d  no  Prejudice 
at  all  5  if  their  'Thilofophers  had  chiefly  bellow’d  their 
Pains,  in  making  Hiftories  of  Nature,  and  not  inform¬ 
ing  of  Sciences .  Perhaps  indeed  the  Names  of  fome 
particular  Men,  who  had  the  Luck  to  compile  thofe 
Syftems  and  Epitomes  which  they  gave  us,  would 
have  been  lefs  glorious  than  they  are  :  Though  that 
too  may  be  doubted  j  and,  (if  we  may  conclude  any 
Thing  furely,  upon  a  Matter  fo  changeable  as  Fame  is) 
we  have  reafon  enough  to  believe,  that  thefe  latter 
Ages  would  have  honour’d  Flato,  Ariftotle ,  Zeno , 
and  Epicuruses  much,if  not  more,  than  now  they  do  j 
if  they  had  only  fet  Things  in  a  way  of  propagating 
Experiences  down  to  us,  and  not  impos’d  their  Ima¬ 
ginations  on  us,  as  the  only  Truths.  This  may  be 
well  enough  fuppos’d,  feeing  it  is  common  to  all  Man¬ 
kind,  Hill  to  efteem  dearer  the  Memories  of  their 
Friends ,  than  of  thofe  that  pretend  to  be  their 
Maflers. 

But  this  Matter  of  Reputation,  was  only  the  private 
Concernment  of  five,  or  fix.  As  for  the  Intereft  of 
thofe  Times  in  general,  I  will  venture  to  makegood, 
that  in  all  Effefts  of  true  Knowledge,  they  might  have 
been  as  happy,  without  thofe  Bodies  of  Arts,  as  they 
were  with  them ;  Logick,  and  the  Mat hematicks  on¬ 
ly  excepted.  To  inflance  in  their  Fhyficks  they  were 
utterly  ufelefs,  in  refped  of  the  good  of  Mankind  5  they 
rhemfelves  did  almofi:  confcfs  lo  much,  by  referving 
their  natural  F hilo  fophy ,  for  the  Retirements  of  their 
wife  Men.  What  Help  did  it  ever  bring  to  the  Vulgar  ? 
What  vifible  Benefit  to  any  City  or  Country  in  the 
World  >  Their  Mechanicks,  and  Artificers  (for  whom 
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the  true  naturalT htlofophy  fhould  be  principally  in¬ 
tended,  were  fo  far  from  being  afiifted  by  thofe  abf 
trufe  Tfohlrines ;  that  perhaps  fcarce  any  one  of  thofe 
Profefifions,  and  Trades,  has  well  underftood  Arifto- 
tle’s  ‘Principles  of  Bodies ,  from  his  own  Time  down 
to  ours.  Hence  then  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe 
firft  Times,  wherein  thefe  Arts  were  made,  had  been 
nothing  damag’d  ;  if,  inftead  of  railing  fo  many  fpe- 
culative  Opinions ,  they  had  only  minded  the  laying  of 
a  folid  Ground-work ,  for  a  vaft  Pile  of  Experiments , 
to  be  continually  augmenting  through  all  Ages. 

And  I  will  alfo  add ;  that, if  fuch  a  Courfe  had  been 
at  firft  fet  on  Foot,  Philo fophy  would  by  this  means 
have  been  kept  clofer  to  material  Things  ;  and  fo,  in 
Probability, would  not  have  undergone  fo  many  Eclip- 
fes,  as  it  has  done  ever  fince.  If  we  reckon  from  its  firft 
fetting  forth  in  the  Eaft ;  we  fhall  find,  that  info  long 
a  Trad  of  Time,  there  have  not  been  above  four  or 
five  hundred  Years,  at  feveral  Intervals,  wherein  it 
has  been  in  any  Requeft  in  the  World.  And  if  we 
look  back  on  all  the  Alterations  and  Subverfions  of 
States,  that  havehapned  in  civil  Nations,  thefe  three 
thoufand  Years;  wemayftill  behold,  that  thz  Scien¬ 
ces  of  Men's  Brains,  have  been  always  fubjed  to  be 
far  more  injur’d  by  fuch  Vicifiitudes,  than  the  Arts 
of  their  Hands.  What  Caufe  can  be  aflign’d  for  this  ? 
Why  was  Learning  the firft  Thing,  that  wasconftantly 
fwept  away,  in  all  Deftrudions  of  Empire,  and  for¬ 
eign  Inundations  ?  Why  could  not  that  have  weather’d 
out  the  Storm,  as  well  as  mod  Sorts  of  Manufadures  5 
which,  though  they  began  as  foon,  or  before  the  other, 
yet  they  have  remain’d,  through  all  fuch  Changes,  un¬ 
alter’d  ;  except  for  the  better  ?  The  Reafon  of  this 
is  evident.  It  is,  becaufe  Philofophy  had  been  fpun 
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out  to  fo  fine  a  Thread,  that  it  could  be  known  but 
only  to  thole  who  would  throw  away  all  their  whole 
Lives  upon  it.  It  was  made  too  fubtile  for  the  com¬ 
mon  an dgrofs  Conceptions  of  Men  of  Bufinefs.  It  had 
before  in  a  Meafure  been  banilh’d  by  the  Philofophers 
themfelves,  out  of  the  World,  and  (hut  up  in  the 
Shades  of  their  Walks.  And  by  this  means,  it  wasfirft 
look'd  upon  as  moft  ufelefs,  and  fo  fit  fooneft  to  be 
negletted.  Whereas  if  at  firft,  it  had  been  made  to 
convcrfe  more  with  the  Senfes,  and  to  aflift  familiarly 
in  all  Occafions  ofi  human  Life  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  thought  needful  to  be  preferv’d,  in  the 
moft  active  and  ignorant  Time.  It  would  have  e- 
fcap’d  the  Fury  of  the  barbarous  People,  as  well  as 
the  Arts  of  Ploughing,  Gardening ,  Cookery ,  Making 
Iron  and  Steely  Fifing,  Sailing,  and  many  more 
fuch  neceffary  Handicrafts  have  done. 

And  it  is  too  late  to  lament  this  Error  of  the  Anti- 
ents,  feeing  it  is  not  now  to  be  repair’d.  It  is  enough, 
that  we  gather  from  hence,  that  by  bringing  Rhilofo- 
phy  down  again  to  Men’s  Sight  and  Pra&ice,  from 
whence  it  was  flown  away  fo  high,  the  Royal  Society 
has  put  it  into  a  Condition  of  ftanding  out  againft  the 
Invafionsof  lime,  or  even  Barbarifm  it  felf;  that  by 
eftabliftiing  it  on  a  firmer  Foundation  than  the  airy 
Notions  of  Men  alone,  upon  all  the  1 Forks  of  Nature  ; 
by  turning  it  into  one  of  the  Arts  of  Life,  of  which 
Men  may  fee  there  is  daily  need ;  they  have  provided, 
that  it  cannot  hereafter  be  extinguilh’d,  at  the  Lofs  of 
a  Library,  at  the  Overthrowing  of  a  Language,  or  at 
the  Death  of  fome  few  Bhilofophers  \  but  that  Men 
muft  lofe  their  Eyes  and  Elands ,  and  muft  leave  off 
defiring  to  make  their  Lives  convenient  or  pleafant, 
before  they  can  be  willing  to  deftroy  it. 
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Seft.  XXI.  Thus  far  I  was  come  in  my  intended  Work ,  when 
The  Occafion  my  p{anc[  was  ftop'd,  and  my  Mind  difturb’d  from 

°d™meoftTe  writing?  by  the  two  greateft  Difafters  that  ever  befel 
publijhing  our  Nation ,  the  fatal  InfeEiion>  which  overfpread 
this  Hijiory.  the  Q[ty  cf  London  in  fixty  five,  and  the  dreadful fir¬ 
ing  of  the  City  it  felf  in  the  Y ear  infuing.  Thefe  two 
Calamities  may  well  be  fufficient  to  excufe  the  ‘Delay 
of  publifhing  this  Book ;  when  the  one  of  them  de¬ 
vour’d  as  many  Men ,  and  the  other  as  many  Books , 
as  the  cruelleft  Incurfion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
had  ever  done. 

The  Blague  was  indeed  an  irreparable  Damage  to 
the  whole  Kingdom ;  but  that  which  chiefly  added 
to  the  Mifery,  was  the  Time  wherein  it  happen’d.  For 
what  could  be  a  more  deplorable  Accident,  than  that 
fo  many  brave  Men  fhould  be  cut  off  by  the  Arrow 
that  flies  in  the  dark,  when  our  Country  was  ingag’d 
in  a  foreign  War ,  and  when  their  Lives  might  have 
been  honourably  ventur’d  on  a  glorious  Theatre  in 
its  Defence  ?  And  we  had  fcarce  recover'd  this  flrft 
Misfortune,  when  we  receiv’d  a  flecond  and  a  deeper 
Wound;  which  cannot  be  equal’d  in  all  Hiftory ,  if 
either  we  confider  the  Obfcurity  of  its  Beginning ,  the 
irrefiftible  Violence  of  itsProgrefs,  the  Horror  of  its 
Appearance ,  or  the  Widenefs  of  the  Ruin  it  made, 
in  one  of  the  mod  renown’d  Cities  of  the  World. 

Yet  when,  on  the  one  fide,  I  remember  what  T)e- 
fiolation  thefe  Scourges  of  Mankind  have  left  behind 
them  5  and  on  the  other,  when  I  refleft  on  the  Mag¬ 
nanimity  wherewith  the  Englifh  Nation  did  fup- 
port  the  Mifchiefs;  I  find,  that  I  have  not  more 
Reafon  to  bewail  the  one,  than  to  admire  the 
other. 


Upon 
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Upon  our  Return  after  the  abating  of  the  Blague, 
what  elfe  could  we  expeft,  but  to  fee  the  Streets  un¬ 
frequented,  the  River  forfaken,  the  Fields  deform’d 
with  the  Graves  of  the  dead,  and  the  Terrors  ofHeath 
ftill  abiding  on  the  Faces  of  the  living?  But  inftead 
offuch  difmal  Sights,  there  appear’d  almoft  the  fame 
Throngs  in  all  publick  Places,  the  fame  Noife  of  Bufi- 
nefs,  the  fame  Freedom  of  Converfe,  and,  with  the 
Return  of  the  King,  the  fame  Chearfulnefs  return¬ 
ing  on  the  Minds  of  the  Beople  as  before. 

Nor  was  their  Cw^lefs,  in  fuftaining  the  fecond 
Calamity ,  which  deftroy’d  their  Houfes  and  Eftates. 
This  the  greateft  Lofers  indur’d  with  fuch  undaunted 
Firmnefsof  Mind,  that  their  Example  may  incline  us  to 
believe,  that  not  only  the  belt  natural,  but  the  bell  mo - 
ral  Philofophy  too,  may  be  learn'd  from  the  Shops  of 
Mechanicks .  It  was  indeed  an  admirable  Thing  to  be¬ 
hold,  with  what  Conftancy  the  meaneft  Artificers  faw 
all  the  Labours  of  their  Lives,  and  the  Support  of  their 
Families  devour’d  in  an  inftant.  The  Affii&ion,  'tis 
true,  was  widely  fpread  over  the  whole  Nation ;  every 
Place  was  fill’d  with  Signs  of  Bity  and  Commiferation ; 
but  thofe  who  had  fuffer’d  moft,  feem’d  the  lead  af- 
fe&ed  with  the  Lofs :  No  unmanly  Bewailings  were 
heard  in  the  few  Streets  that  were  preferv’d ;  they 
beheld  the  Allies  of  their  Houfes ,  and  Gates,  and  Tem¬ 
ples,  without  the  leaftExpreflion  of  Pufillanimity.  If 
Bhilofophers  had  done  this,  it  had  well  become  their 
Profefiion  of  Wifdom  5  if  Gentlemen,  theNoblenefs 
of  their  Breeding  and  Blood  would  have  requir’d  it : 
But  that  fuch  Greatnefs  of  Heart  fliould  be  found  a- 
mongft  the  poor  Artizans,  and  the  obfeure  Multitude , 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  moft  honourable  Events  that 
ever  happen’d.  Y et  ftill  there  is  one  Circumflance  be- 
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hind,  which  may  raife  our  Wonder  higher ;  and  that 
is,  that  amidft  fuch  horrible  Ruins ,  they  ft  ill  profecu- 
ted  the  War  with  the  fame  Vigour  and  Courage ,  againft 
three  of  the  moft  powerful  States  of  all  Europe.  What 
Records  of  Time,  or  Memory  of  paft  Ages,  can  (hew 
us  a  greater  Teftimony  of  an  invincible  and  heroick 
Genius  than  this,  of  which  I  now  fpeak?  that  the 
Sound  of  the  Heralds  proclaiming  new  Wars  fhould 
be  pleafant  to  the  People,  when  the  fad  Voice  of  the 
Bell-man  was  fcarce  yet  gone  out  of  their  Ears  ?  That 
the  Increafe  of  their  Adverfaries  Confederates ,  and  of 
their  own  Calamities ,  fhould  be  fo  far  from  affrighting 
them ;  that  they  rather  feem’d  to  receive  from  thence 
a  new  Vigour  and  Refolution  ?  and  that  they  fhould 
ftill  be  eager  upon  Victories  and  Triumphs ,  when 
they  were  thought  almoft  quite  exhaufted,  by  fo 
great  Deftrudions  ? 

Sed.  XXII.  From  this  Obfervation  my  Mind  begins  to  take 
Varttf^h  Comfort,  and  to  prefage,  that  as  this  terrible  TDifeafe 
Narration,  and  Conflagration ,  were  not  able  to  darken  the  Honour 
of  our  Trince's  Arms ;  fo  they  will  not  hinder  the 
many  noble  Arts ,  which  the  Englijh  have  begun  un¬ 
der  his  Reign?  on  the  Strength  of  thefe  Hopes  and  In- 
couragements.  I  will  now  return  to  my  former 
thoughts,  and  to  thefinifhing  of  my  interrupted  TDefign. 
And  I  come  with  the  more  Earneftnels  to  perfed  it, 
becaufe  it  feems  to  me,  that  from  the  fad  Effeds  of 
thefe  Difafters,  there  may  a  new  and  a  powerful  Ar¬ 
gument  be  rail'd,  to  move  us  to  double  our  Labours 
about  the  Secrets  of  Nature. 

A  new  City  is  to  be  built,  on  the  moft  advantageous. 
Seat  of  all  Europe  for  Trade  and  Command.  This 
therefore  is  the  fitted  Seafon  for  Men  to  apply  their 
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Thoughts  to  the  improving  of  the  Materials  of  Build¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  inventing  of  better  Models  for  Houfes , 
Roofs ,  Chimniesy  Conduits ,  Wharfs ,  and  Streets  : 
all  which  have  been  already  under  the  Confideration 
of  the  Royal  Society }  and  that  too,  before  they  had 
loch  a  fad  Occafton  of  bringing  their  Obfervations  in¬ 
to  Pra&ice.  The  Mortality  of  this  Peftilence  exceed¬ 
ed  all  others  of  later  Ages ;  but  the  Remembrance 
of  it  fliould  rather  enliven  than  damp  our  Induftry . 
When  Mankind  is  overrun  with  fuch  horrible  Inva- 
fions  of  Tteathy  they  fliould  from  thence  be  univer- 
fally  alarm'd,  to  ufe  more  Diligence  about  prevent¬ 
ing  them  for  the  future. 

It  is  true,  that  terrible  E  vil  has  hitherto,  in  all  Coun¬ 
tries,  been  generally  too  ftrong  for  the  former  Reme¬ 
dies  of  Art .  But  why  fliould  we  think,  that  it  will 
continue  fo  for  ever  ?  Why  may  we  not  believe,  that 
in  all  thevaft  Compafs  of  natural  Virtues  of  Things 
yet  conceal’d,  there  is  ftill  referv’d  an  Antidote ,  that 
fliall  be  equal  to  this poyfon  ?  If  in  fuch  Cafes  we  only 
accufe  the  Anger  of  'Providence,  or  the  Cruelty  of  Na¬ 
ture,  we  lay  the  Blame  where  it  is  not  juftly  to  be  laid. 
It  ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  Negligence  of 
Men  themfelves,  that  fuch  difficult  Cures  are  with¬ 
out  the  Bounds  of  their  Reafon's  Power. 

If  all  Men  had  defponded  at  firft,  and  funk  under 
the  Burden  of  their  own  Infirmities,  almoft  every  lit¬ 
tle  Wound,  or  Pain  of  the  leaft  Member,  had  been  as 
deadly,  as  the  Plague  at  this  time.  It  was  by  much  In¬ 
quiry,  and  Ufe,  that  moft  of  the  mildeft  Difeafes  be¬ 
came  curable .  And  every  firft  Succefs  of  this  kind, 
fliould  always  ftrengthen  our  Aftiirance  of  farther 
Conquefts,  even  over  this  greateft  Terror  of  Mankind. 
Diftruft,  and  Defpair  of  our  own  Endeavours,  is  as 
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great  a  Hindrance  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  true  Rhilofo- 
phy ,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  in  the  Rife  of  Men’s  private 
Fortunes.  Whoever  aims  not  at  th zgreatefi  Things, 
will  feldom  proceed  much  farther  than  the  leaf. 
Whoever  will  make  a  right  and  a  fortunate  Court¬ 
ship  to  Nature ,  he  cannot  enterprife  or  attempt  too 
much :  for  She  (as  it  is  faid  of  other  Mijlreffes )  is 
alfo  a  Miftrefs,  that  fooneft  yields  to  the  forward 
and  the  bold. 

I  have  hitherto  defcrib’d  the  firft:  Elements ,  on 
which  the  Royal  Society  arofe,  and  fupported  its  Be¬ 
ginnings:  I  have  trac’d  its  Progrefs  from  the  firft 
private  Indeavours  of  fome  of  its  Members ,  till  it  be¬ 
came  united  into  a  regular  Conftitution ;  and  from 
thence  I  have  related  their  firft  Conceptions  and  Rr afdi- 
ces ,  towards  the  Settling  of  an  univerfal,  conftant,  and 
impartial  Survey  of  the  whole  Creation.  There  now 
remains  to  be  added  in  this  third  Part  of  my  Narra¬ 
tion ,  an  Account  of  the  Incouragements  they  have  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  abroad,  and  at  home ;  and  a  particular 
Enumeration  of  the  principal  Subjects,  about  which 
they  have  been  employ’d,  fince  they  obtain’d  the 
Royal  Confir?nation. 

Se&.XXM.  I  whl  firft  begin  with  the  Efteem,  which  all  the  ci- 
7 he  Reputa-\ il  World  abroad  has  conceiv’d  of  their  Enterprife  : 

Tefpond^cf  And  1  mention  this  with  tIie  more  W  illingnefs,  becaufe 
of  the  R.  believe  that  our  Nation  ought  juftly  to  be  reprov’d, 
abroad.  for  their  Excefs  of  natural  Bafhfulnefs ,  and  for  their 
W ant  of  Care,  to  have  their  moft  excellent  Things  re- 
prefented  to  Strangers  with  the  beft  Advantage.  This 
filent  and  referv’d  Humour  has  no  doubt  been  very 
prejudicial  to  us,  in  the  Judgment  that  our  Neigh¬ 
bours  have  often  made,  not  only  concerning  the  Con- 
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dition  of  our  Learning ,  but  alfo  of  our  political  Af¬ 
fairs.  I  will  therefore  trefpafs  a  little  on  this  i Difpo - 
fition  of  my  Countrymen ,  and  affirm,  that  as  the  Eng- 
lifh  Name  does  manifeftly  get  Ground,  by  the  Bravery 
of  their  Arms ,  the  Glory  of  their  Naval  Strength , 
and  the  Spreading  of  their  Commerce  5  fo  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  Addition  to  its  Renown,  by  the  Suc- 
cefs,  which  all  our  Neighbours  exped  from  this  Af 
fembly. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  fearching  Spirit ,  and  this  Af- 
fedion  to  fenjible  Knowledge,  does  prevail  in  moft 
Countries  round  about  us.  ’Tis  true,  the  Convenien¬ 
ces  for  fuch  Labours  are  not  equal  in  all  Places.  Some 
want  the  Affiftance  of  others  Hands 5  fome  the  Con¬ 
tribution  of  others  Rurfes ;  fome  the  Benefit  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Inflruments ,  fome  the  ^Patronage  of  the 
Civil  Magiftrates  :  But  yet  according  to  their  fcve- 
ral  \ Powers ,  they  are  every  where  intent  on  fuch 
practical  Studies.  And  the  moft  confiderable  EfFeds 
of  fuch  Attempts  throughout  Europe  have  been  ftill 
recommended  to  this  Society ,  by  their  Authors ,  to  be 
examin’d,  approv’d,  or  correded. 

The  Country,  that  lyes  next  to  England  in  its  Si¬ 
tuation  is  France ;  and  that  is  alfo  the  neareft  to  it,  in 
its  Zeal  for  the  Promotion  of  Experiments.  In  that 
Kingdom,  the  Royal  Society  has  maintain’d  a  perpe^ 
tual  Intercourlc,  with  the  moft  eminent  Men  of  Art 
of  all  Conditions  }  and  has  obtain’d  from  them,  all 
the  Help  which  might  juftly  be  hop’d  for, from  the  Vi¬ 
gour,  and  Activity,  and  Readinefs  of  Mind,  which  is 
natural  to  that  People.  From  their  R  by f dans ,  Chirur - 
geons, and  Anatomifis, it  has  receiv’d  many  faithful  Re¬ 
lations  of  extraordinary  Cures 5  from  their  moft  judicious 
Travellers  the  Fruits  of  their  Voyages  5  from  their  moft 
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/am ous  Mathematicians ,  diverfe  Problems, which  have 
been  folv’d  many  different  Ways  5  from  their  Chj- 
mifls  the  effects  of  their  Fires ;  and  from  others  of 
their  beft  Obfervers,  many  Rarities,  and  Difcourfes 
of  their  Fruits,  Silk,  Wine ,  Bread ’  Plants ,  Salt,  and 
fuch  natural  Produ&ions  of  their  Soil.  And  to  in- 
flance  once  for  all,  it  has  been  affectionately  invited 
to  a  mutual  Correfpondence  by  the  French  Academy 
of  Paris:  In  which  Invitation,  there  is  one  Expref 
fion,  that  ought  not  to  bepafs’d  over  in  Silence;  that 
they  acknowledge  the  Englijh  Nation ,  to  have  many 
Advantages  for  the  propagating  of  real  Phihfophy, 
which  are  wanting  to  all  others.  This  Confdlion  is 
true  :  Yet  thefe  Advantages,  unlefs  they  had  been  im¬ 
prov’d  by  this  Inflitution ,  had  been  only  as  thofe, 
that  we  have  for  Fifhing,  Objections  and  Arguments 
of  our  Sloth. 

In  Italy  the  Royal  Society  has  an  excellent  Privi¬ 
lege  of  receiving  and  imparting  Experiments ,  by 
the  Help  of  one  of  their  own  Fellows ,  who  has  the 
Opportunity  of  being  Refident  there  for  them,  as  well 
as  for  the  King.  From  thence  they  have  been  earneft- 
ly  invited  to  a  mutual  Intelligence,  by  many  of  their 
mod  noble  Wits ,  but  chiefly  by  the  Prince  Leopoldo , 
Brother  to  the  great  Duke  of  Tufcany ;  who  is  the 
Patron  of  all  the  inquifitive  Philosophers  of  Florence ; 
from  whom  there  is  coming  out  under  his  Name  an 
Account  of  their  Proceedings  call’d  Phical  Experi¬ 
ments.  This  Application  to  the  Royal  Society  I  have 
mention’d,  becaufe  it  comes  from  that  Country, which 
is  feldom  wont  to  have  any  great  Regard  to  the  Arts  of 
thefe  Nations ,  that  lye  on  this  fide  of  their  Mountains. 

In  Germany,  and  its  ncighbo  uring  Kingdoms,  the 
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Royal  Society  has  met  with  great  Veneration;  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  feveral  Teftimonies  in  their  late  printed 
Books }  which  have  been  fubmitted  to  its  Cenfure  ; 
by  many  Curiofities  of  Mechanick  Infirnments ,  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  it;  and  by  the  Addreffes 
which  have  been  Sent  from  their  B hilofophical  In¬ 
quirers.  For  which  Kinds  of  Enterprizcs  the  Tem¬ 
per  of  the  German  Nation  is  admirably  fit,  both  in 
refpeCt  of  their  peculiar  Dexterity  in  all  Sorts  of  ma¬ 
nual  Arts ,  and  alfo  in  Regard  of  the  plain  and  un¬ 
affected  Sincerity  of  their  Manners ;  wherein  they  fo 
much  refemble  the  Englijh ,  that  we  feem  to  have  de¬ 
riv’d  from  them  the  Compofition  of  our  Minds ,  as 
well  as  to  have  defcended  from  their  Race. 

In  the  Low-Countries,  their  Interefi,  and  Reputati-^  ^ 
on  has  been  eftablifh’d,  by  the  Friend  (hip  of  fome  ofc"J^V(W 
their  chief  learned  Men,  and  principally  of  Hugenius. 

This  Gentleman  has  bellow’d  his  Pains,  on  many  Parts 
of  the  Speculative ,  and  practical Matkematicks,  with 
wonderful  Succefies.  And  particularly  his  applying  the 
Motion  of  Bendulums  to  Clocks,  and  Watches,  was 
an  excellent  Invention.  For  thereby  there  may  be  a 
Means  found  out  of  bringing  the  Meafures  of  Time, 
to  an  exaCt  Regulation ;  of  which  the  Benefits  are  in¬ 
finite.  In  the  Profecution  of  fitch  cDifcoveriesi he  has 
often  requir’d  the  Aid  of  this  Society  j  he  has  receiv’d 
the  Light  of  their  Trials ,  and  a  Confirmation  of  his 
own,  and  has  freely  admitted  their  Alterations  or  A - 
wendments.  And  this  learned  Correfpondcnce  with 
him,  and  many  others,  is  (till  continued,  even  at  this 
prefent  Time,  in  the  Breach  between  our  Countries : 

Their  great  Founder,  and  Patron  (till  permitting 
them  to  maintain  the  Traffick  of  Sciences ,  when  all 
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other  Commerce  is  intercepted.  Whence  we  may 
guefs,  what  may  be  expe&ed  from  the  peaceful  Part 
of  our  King's  Reign,  when  his  very  Wars  are  manag’d 
without  Injury  to  the  Arts  of  Civil  Knowledge . 

But  not  to  wander  any  farther  in  Particulars,  it 
may  perhaps  in^wmz/befafely  computed,  that  there 
has  been  as  large  a  Communication  of  Foreign  Arts , 
and  Inventions  to  the  Royal  Society,  within  this  fmall 
Compafs  of  Time,  as  ever  before  did  pafs  over  the  Eng- 
lijh  Chanel,  fince  the  very  firft  Tranfportation  of  Arts 
into  our  IJland.  And  that  this  Benefit  will  ftill  increafe 
by  the  Length  of  Time  is  indubitable, from  the  Recep¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  given  to  the  Scholars,  Nobility, 
Embafjadors ,  and  Foreign  Princes,  who  of  late 
Years  have  travell’d  hither,  to  behold  a  Country ,  which 
had  been  the  Stage  of  fo  famous  a  War,  and  fo  mira¬ 
culous  a  Peace.  All  thefe  have  ftill  vifited  the  Royal 
Society ,  as  one  of  the  firft  and  nobleft  Fruits  of  our 
Reft  or  at  ion.  From  hence  they  have  return’d  Home, 
with  a  free  Engagement  of  their  Afliftance ;  the  Men 
of  Learning  alluring  it  of  a  Contribution  of  their  La¬ 
bours,  and  the  Statefmen  and  Princes  of  their  Autho¬ 
rity  and.  Indeavours,  in  fatisfying  all philofophical Que¬ 
ries,  with  which  they  have  been  plentifully  furnifh’d. 

It  would  be  a  ufelefs  Pomp  to  reckon  up  a  Catalogue 
of  their  Names  5  efpecially  feeing  they  are  already  re¬ 
corded  with  Gratitude,  in  a  more  lafting  Monument , 
the  Regift er  of  the  Society.  Only  it  will  not,  I 
think,  beamifs,  if  I  mention  the  Vifit  of  one  Prince, 
becaufe  it  may  afford  us  a  profitable  Obfervation. 
When  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburgh  was 
introduc’d  into  their  weekly  Affembly,  and  had  fub- 
ferib  d  his  Name  to  their  Statutes ;  there  was  accor¬ 
ding 
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ding  to  the  Cuftom,  one  of  the  Fellows  appointed,  to 
interpret  to  him,  what  Experiments  were  produc’d, : 
and  examin’d  at  that  Meeting.  But  his  Highnefs  told 
them,  that  it  was  not  neceffary  they  Ihould  put  them- 
felves  to  that  Trouble  5  for  he  well  underilood  our 
Language,  having  been  drawn  to  the  Study  of  it,  out 
of  a  Defire  of  reading  our  Fhilofophical.  Books. 

From  whence  there  may  this  Conclulion  be  made, 
that  if  ever  our  Native  Tongue  fhall  get  any  Ground 
in  Europe ,  it  muft  be  by  augmenting  its  experimental 
Treafure.  Nor  is  it  impoflible,  but  as  th t  Feminine 
Arts  of  Fleafure  and  Gallantry  have  fpread  fome  of 
our  neighbouring  Languages  tofuch  a  vaft  Extent ;  fo 
the  Englijh  Tongue  may  alfo  in  time  be  more  enlarg’d, 
by  being  the  Inftrument  of  conveying  to  the  World 
the  Mafculine  Arts  of  Knowledge \ 

I  now  come  to  relate,  what  Incouragements  this  Se&.XXI  V. 
Defign  has  receiv’d  at  home  in  its  native  Soil.  And  \  The  Ineour- 
will  allure  my  Reader ,  that  the  Original  of  the  RoyalX.T.’lat  r  f- 
Societyhzs  found  a  general  Approbation  within  our  ceh'd  at 
felves,  and  that  the  moll  prudent  Men  of  all  Profef-^^* 
fions  and  Interefts,  have  Ihewn  by  their  Refpeds  to 
thefe  hopeful  Beginnings,  that  there  is  a  Reverence 
due  to  the  firft  Trials  and  Intentions,  as  well  as  to  the 
laft  Accomplifhment  of  generous  Attempts. 

Of  our  chief  and  moll  wealthy  Merchants  and  Ci-  From  our  Ci¬ 
tizens,  very  many  have  aflifted  it  with  their  Prefence ;  t*ze»s, 
and  thereby  have  added  the  induftrious,  pundual,  and 
adive  Genius  of  Men  of  Traffck ,  to  the  quiet, 
fedentary,  and  referv’d  Temper  of  Men  of  Learning. 

They  have  contributed  their  Labours $  they  have 
help’d  their  Correfpondence ;  they  have  employ’d 
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their  Factors  Abroad  to  anfwer  their  Inquiries  $  they 
have  laid  out  in  all  Countries  for  Obfervations  $  they 
have  beftow’d  many  conftderable  Gifts  on  their  Trea- 
fury  and  Repofitory.  And  chiefly  there  is  one  Bounty 
to  be  here  inferted,  which  for  the  Angular  Benefit  that 
may  be  expe&ed  from  it,  deferves  the  Applaufe  and 
Imitation  of  this  and  future  Times.  It  is  the  Ejtablifh- 
ment  made  by  Sir  John  Cutler ,  for  the  reading  on  Me- 
chanicks ,  in  the  Place  where  the  Royal  Society  i hall 
meet.  This  is  the  firft  LeHure  that  has  been  founded 
of  this  Kind,  amidft  all  the  vaft  Munificence  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Benefactors  to  Learning  in  this  latter  Age.  And  yet 
this  was  the  mod  neceftary  of  all  others.  For  this  has 
chiefly  caus’d  the  flow  Progrefs  of  manual  Arts 5  that 
the  Tr^Jthemfelves  have  never ferv’d  Apprentifhipsy 
as  well  as  the  Tradefimen\  that  they  have  never  had 
any  Mafters  fet  over  them,  to  direft  and  guide  their 
Works,  or  to  vary  and  enlarge  their  Operations. 

■  i  b .U'io  y/nsis  21 1  nti  3toc:i  in  b'vi'jDni  rid  nflji  I 
Of  our  Bhyficians,  many  of  the  mod  judicious- 
have  contributed  their  B  ur fes, thck  Hands, thch  Judg¬ 
ments ,  their  Writings.  This  they  have  done,  though 
they  have  alfo  in  London  a  College  peculiar  to  their 
Brofejfion  \  which  ever  fince  its  firft  Foundation,  for 
the  Space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Years,  has  given  the 
World  aSucceftion  of  the  moft  eminent  Bhyficians 
of  Europe.  Inftethey  confine  themfelves  to  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Bhyfick :  But  in.  this,  they  have  alfo  with 
great  Zeal  and  Ability  promoted  this  universal  Infec¬ 
tion,  into  all  natural  Knowledge.  For  without  Dan¬ 
ger  of  Flattery  ,1  will  declare  of  the  Englijh  Bhyficians , 
that  no  Part  of  the  World  exceeds  them, not  only  in  the 
Skill  of  their  own  Art,  but  in.  general  Learning  ,•  and 
of  very  many  of  that  Profeffion  I  will  affirm,  that  all 
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Apollo  is  their  own ,  as  it  was  faid  by  the  beft  Boet  of 
this  Age,  of  one  of  the  moft  excellent  of  their  Number. 

Of  our  Nobility  and  Gentry ,  the  moft  noble  and  illu-^om  our 
Jlrious  have  condefcended  to  labour  herewith  their  lability. 
Hands ,  to  impart  their  Hifcoveries ,  to  propofe  their 
* Doubts ,  to  aflift  and  defray  the  Charge  of  their  Trials . 

And  this  they  have  done  with  fuch  a  univerfal  Agree¬ 
ment,  that  iris  almoft  the  only  thing,  wherein  the  No¬ 
bility  of  alLthe  three  Kingdoms  are  united .  In  their 
Affemblies  for  making  Laws  they  are  feparated  $  in 
their  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  Life  they  differ  j  and 
in  their  Humours  too,  they  are  thought  not  much  of 
kin  to  each  other.  But  in  the  Royal  Society  the  Scotch , 
the  Irijh ,  the  Englifh  Gentry  do  meet,  and  communi-’ 
cate,  without  any  Diftindion  of  Countries  or  Affedions. 

From  hence  no  doubt  very  much  political ,  as  well  as 
philofophical  Benefit  will  arife.  By  this  meansrthere  is 
a  good  Foundation  laid  for  the  removing  of  that  Aver- 
fion,  which  the  Englijh  are  fometimesobferv’d  to  ex- 
prefsto  the  Natives  of  thofe  Kingdoms ;  which  though 
perhaps  it  arifes  from  the  Knowledge  of  their  own 
Advantages  above  the  other,  yet  it  is  a  great  Hindrance 
to  the  Growth  of  the  Britiflh  Bower .  For  as  a  King¬ 
dom  divided  againft  it  felf,  cannot  ftand ;  fo  three 
Kingdoms  divided  from  each  other,  in  Tempers , 

Studies ,  and  Inclinations ,  can  never  be  great,  upon 
one  common  Intereft. 

Of  our  Miniflers  of  State  at  home ,  and  our  Embaffa -  prom  our 
dors  abroad,  there  have  been  very  few  employ’d,  who  Statesmen. 
are  not  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society and  efpecially 
thefc  latter  have  beftow’d  their  Pains  \w  foreign  Courts , 
to  colled  Relations  and  Secrets  of  Nature,  as  well  as 
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of  State :  For  which  Service  their  Way  of  Life  is  mod 
convenient,  by  the  Generality  of  their  Converfe,  the 
‘Privileges  and  Freedom  of  their  ‘Dijpatches ,  and  the 
ufual  Refort  of  the  moft  knowing  and  inquifitive 
Men  to  their  Company. 


From  our  Our  greateft  Captains  and  Commanders  have  in- 
Soldiers.  roll’d  their  Names  in  this  Number,  and  have  regarded 
thefe  Studies ;  which  are  not,  as  other  Parts  of  Learn- 
ing-,  to  be  call’d  the  Studies  of  the  Gown }  for  they  do  as 
well  become  the  Profeftion  of  a  Soldier ,  or  any  other 
W ay  of  Life.  Nor  have  our  moft  renown’d  Generals 
neglected  the  Opportunities  of philofophical  Inquiries, 
even  in  the  midft  of  their  greateft  Enterprifes,  on 
which  the  Fate  of  Kingdoms  has  depended.  They  have 
been  furnifti’d  withlnftruments  and  Directions  by  the 
Royal  Society ,  and  amidft  the  Tumult  of  Wars ,  and 
Government  of  Fleets ,  they  have  found  Leifure  to 
make  fome  Trials  of  Experiments :  which  Works  as 
much  excell  that  of  ‘Declaiming ,  which  fome  of  the 
Roman  Generals  us’d  in  their  Camps ,  as  it  is  better  to 
do ,  than  to  talk  well. 

From  our  Ofour  Churchmen  the  greateft  and  the  moft  Reve- 
Churchmen.  ren<yy  by  their  Care  and  Paffion,  and  Endeavours  in  ad¬ 
vancing  this  Inftitution ,  have  taken  off  the  unjuft  Scan¬ 
dal  from  Natural  Knowledge,  that  it  is  an  Enemy  to 
* Divinity .  By  the  perpetual  Patronage  and  A/Jiftance 
they  have  afforded  the  Royal  Society ,  they  have  con¬ 
futed  the  falfe  Opinions  of  thofe  Men,  who  believe  that 
Philo fophers  muft  needs  be  irreligious :  they  have 
fhewn,  that  in  our  Veneration  of  God’s  almighty  Power , 
we  ought  to  imitate  the  manner  of  our  Refped  to 
earthly  Kings .  For  as  the  greater  their  P)ominion  is, 
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the  more  Obfervance  is  wont  to  be  given  to  their 
neareft  Servants  and  Officers :  fo  the  Greatnefs  of  the 
‘Divine  Majefty  is  beft  to  be  worfhip’  d,  by  the  due 
honouring  and  obferving  of  Nature ,  which  is  his  im¬ 
mediate  Servant,  and  the  univerfal  Minifter  of  his 
! Pleafure . 

But  I  makehaftcto  that,  which  ought  to  be  efteem’d  Se&.  XXV. 
the  very  Life  and  Soul  of  this  Undertaking,  the  Pro 
teCtion  and  Favour  ofthe  King  and  the  Royal  Family.  iy / 

When  the  Society  firft  addrefs’d  themfelves  to  his  Ma¬ 
jefty ,  he  was  pleas’d  to  exprefs  much  Satisfaction,  that 
this  Enterprife  was  begun  in  his  Reign :  he  then  re- 
prefented  to  them  the  Gravity  and  Difficulty  of  their 
Work,  and  afford  them  of  all  thekind  Influence  of  his 
Rower  and  Prerogative .  Since  that  he  has  frequently 
committed  many  Things  to  their  Search  :  he  has  re- 
fer’d  many  foreign  Rarities  to  their  InJpeLtion :  he  has 
recommended  many  domeftick  Improvements  to  their 
Care :  he  has  demanded  the  Refult  of  their  Trials ,  in 
many  Appearances  of  Nature  :  he  has  been  prefent, 
and  aflifted  with  his  own  Hands,  at  the  performing  of 
many  of  their  Experiments ,  in  his  Gar  dens ,  his  Parkst 
and  on  the  River.  And  beftdesl  will  not  conceal,  that 
he  has  fometimes  reprov’d  them  for  the  Slownefs  of 
their  Proceedings :  at  which  Reproofs  they  have  not 
fo  much  Caufeto  be  affli&ed,  that  they  are  the  Rcpre- 
henfions  of  a  King,  as  to  be  comforted,  that  they  are 
the  Reprehenfions  of  his  Love ,  and  AffeLtion  to  their 
Progrefs.  For  a  Teftimony  of  which  Royal  Benignity , 
and  to  free  them  from  all  Hindrances  and  Occaftons  of 
Delay ,  he  has  given  them  the  Eftablifhment  of  his 
Letters  Patents ,  of  which  I  will  here  produce  an 
Epitome . 

Charles 
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CHarles  the  Secondly  the  Grace  of  God ^England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland  King ,  Tie  fender 
of  the  Faith ,  &c.  To  ^//  whom  thefe  Prefents  Jhall 

come ,  Greeting.  Having  long  refolvd  within  our  felf 
to  promote  the  Welfare  of  Arts  and  Sciences ,  as  well 
as  that  of  our  Territories  and  Dominions ,  out  of  our 
princely  Affection  to  all  kind  of  Learning,  and  more 
particular  Favour  to  philofophical  Studies :  Efpeci- 
aUy  thofe  which  indeavour  by  folid  Experiments ,  ei¬ 
ther  to  reform  or  improve  Philo fophy *  To  the  intent 
therefore  that  thefe  Kinds  of  Study, which  are  no  where 
yet  fujfciently  cultivated ,  may  flourijh  in  our  Domini¬ 
ons  ;  and  that  the  learned  World  may  acknowledge  us 
to  be,  not  only  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  but  the  Pa¬ 
tron  and  Encourager  of  all  Sorts  of  ufeful  Knowledge. 

Know  ye,  that  we  out  of  our  fpecial  Grace, certain 
Knowledge, and  meer  Motion,  have  given  and  granted, 
and  do  by  thefe  Prefents  give  and  grant  for  us,  our 
Heirs,  and  SuccejforsfThat  there fhall  be for  ever  a  So¬ 
ciety, confifting  of  a  Prefident ,  Council,  and  Fellows , 
which  fhall  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Prefident,Coun- 
cil,and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  and 
improving  of  natural  Knowledge,  of  which  Society  we 
do  by  thefe  Prefents  declare  our  felf  to  be  Founder  and 
Patron.  And  we  do  hereby  make  arid conft it ute  the  faid 
Society  by  the  Name ,  Sec.  to  be  a  Body  corporate,  to  be 
continued  under  the  fame  Name  in  a  perpetual  Succef- 
fion j  and  that  they  and  their  Succeffors,  {whofe  Studies 
are  to  be  imployed,  for  the  promoting  of  the  Knowledge 
of  natural  Things,  and  ufeful  Arts  by  Experiments. 
To  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  Mankind , ) 
fhall  by  the  aforefaid  Name  of  Prefident,  Council, 
Sec.  be  inabled  and  made  capable  in  Law ,  to  levy, 
hold,  pojfefs,  and  injoy.  Lands,  Tenements,  Sec. 
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Liberties ,  Franchifes ,  JurifdiTtions ,  Perpetuity  y 

or  Terms  of  Lives,  or  Tears ,  ^  ^ 

Goods,  Chattels ,  and  all  other  Things  of  what  Nature 
or  Kind  foever.  And  alfo  by  the  Name  aforefaid  to  give, 
grant ,  demife,or  ajfign  the [aid Lands; Goods, &c.  and  to 
do  all  Things  neceffary  thereabout.  And  the  faid  \ Per - 
fans  by  the  Name  aforefaid  are  inabled  to  implead,  be 
impleaded,  Jue,  defend,  &c.  in  any  Courts,  and  before 
any  Judges,  Officers,  &c.  what  fa  ever  of  the  King,  his 
Heirs,  and  Succejors,  in  all  and  fingular  ATI  ions  real 
andperfonal:  Pleas,Caufes,Se.Q.  of  what  kind foever,  as 
any  of  his  Subjects  within  his  Kingdom  a/1  England,  or 
Corporations,  are  by  Law  capable  and  inabled  to  do. 

And  the  faid  P  ref  dent,  Council,  and  Fellows  are 
impower'd  to  have  a  Common  Seal  for  their  Ufa  in  their 
Affairs  j  and  from  time  to  time  to  break,  change,  and 
make  anew  the  fame,  as  jhall  faem  expedient  unto  them. 

And  his  Majefty,  in  Teftimony  of  his  Royal  Favour 
towards  the  faid  Prejident,  Council,  and  Fellows,  and 
of  his  efpecial  Efteem  of  them,  doth  grant  a  Coat  of 
Arms  to  them  and  their  Succ e (for s,\\z.  On  a  Field  Ar¬ 
gent  a  Canton  of  the  three  Lyons  of  England :  For  a 
Creft,  an  Eagle  proper  on  a  Hu  cal  Coronet  fupporting 
a  Shield  charged  with  the  Lyons  aforefaid  $  and  for 
Supporters,  two  Talbots  with  Coronets  on  their  Necks , 
The  faid  Arms  to  be  born,  &c.  by  the  faid  Society 
upon  all  Occafons. 

And  that  his  Majeftfs  Royal  Intention  may  take 
the  better  Effect  for  the  good  Government  of  the  faid 
Society  from  time  to  time ;  It  is  eftablifdd,  that  the 
Council  aforefaid fa  all  confift  of  2 1 .  Per  fans  j  (' whereof 
the  Prefident  for  the  time  being  always  to  be  one.)  And- 
that  all  Per  fans,  which  within  two  Months  next  en- 
fuing  the  Hate  of  the faid  Charter  fa  all  be  chofen  by  the 
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faid  Freftdent  and  Council ;  and  in  all  times  after  the 
faid  two  Months ,  by  the  Freftdent ,  Council ',  and 
Fellows  land  noted  in  a  Regift er  to  be  kept  for  that  pur - 
pcfe~\  [hall  be  Fellows  of  the faid  Society ,  and fo  account - 
ed,  and  call'd  during  Life,  except  by  the  Statutes  of  the 
faid  Society  to  be  made,  any  of  them  Jhall  happen  to  be 
amoved.  And  by  how  much  any  Ferfons  are  more  ex¬ 
celling  in  all  kinds  of  Learning,  by  how  much  the  more 
ardently  they  defire  to  promote  the  Honour ,  Bufinefs, 
and  Emolument  of  the  faid  Society ,  by  how  much  the 
more  eminent  they  are  for  Integrity,  Hone  ft y ,  Fiety, 
Loyalty,  and  Good  Affection  toward  his  Majefty,  his 
Crown  and  Dignity $  by  fo  much  the  more  fit  and  wor¬ 
thy  fuch  Fer fons  are  to  be  judged,  for  Reception  into 
the  Society.  •'  ,  * 

And  for  the  better  Execution  oj  his  Royal  Grant, 
his  Majefty  hath  nominated,  &c.  his  trufty  and  well- 
beloved  William,  Vifcount  Brouncker,  Chancellor  to 
his  dear  eft  Con  fort  Queen  Catherine,  to  be  the  firft  and 
modernFreftdent  to  continue  in  the  faid  Office  from  the 
Date  of  the  Fat  ent  to  the  Feaft  of  St.  Andrew  next 
enfuing,  and  until  anotherFerJon  of  the  faid  Council  be 
duly  chofen  into  the  faid  Office.  The  faid  Lord  Brounc¬ 
ker  being  (worn  in  all  things  belonging  thereto  well 
and  faithfully  to  execute  the  faid  Office,  before  his  right 
well-beloved  and  right  trufty  Coujin  and  Counfellor , 
Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  in  the  Words  following. 

1  William,  Vifcount  Brouncker,  do  promife  to  deal 
faithfully  and  honeftly  in  all  things  belonging  to 
that  Truft  committed  to  me,  as  Prefident  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Society  of  London,  for  improving  Natural  Know¬ 
ledge.  So  help  me  God.  And 
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And  his  Majefty  hath  nominated,  See.  the  Ter  fans 
following ,  ///J  tr  fifty  and  well  beloved  Sir  Robert  Mo¬ 
ray  Knight ,  one  of  his  Trivy  Council  in  his  Kingdom 
of  Scotland, Robert  Boyl z  Efquire,  William  Brcreton 
Efquire ,  0/^0/?  A0?z  to  the  Lord  Brcreton,  Sir  Kenclme 
Digby  Knight ,  Chancellor  to  his  dear  eft  Mother  Queen 
Mary,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  Knight, Mafter  of  his  Jewel- 
houfe ,  *S/r  Paul  Ncile  Knight ,  0720  of  the  Uftoers  of 
his  Trivy  Chamber ,  Henry  Slingsby  'Efquire ,  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  His  faid  Trivy  Chamber ,  &> 
William  Petty  Knight ,  Timothy  Clark  Hoff  or  of 
Thyfick ,  and  one  of  his  Thyficians,  John  Wilkins 
Hoff  or  ofHivinity ,  George  Ent  Hoff  or  of  Thyfick, 
William  Erskyne  Efquire ,  000  0/  to  Cupbearers , 
Jonathan  Goddard  Hoff  or  of  Thyfick,  William  Ball 
Efquire ,  Matthew  Wren  Efquire,  John  Evelyn  Efq. 
Thomas  Henfhaw  Efquire,  Dudley  Palmer  of  Grays 
Inn  Efquire,  Abraham  Hill  0/ London  Efquire,  and 
Henry  Oldenburg  Efquire,  together  with  the  Trefident 
aforefaid,  to  be  the  firft  and  Modern  2 1 .  0/^0  Council 
and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  aforefaid,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Offices  of  the  Council  aforefaid,  from  the 
HateoftheTatent  to  the  Feaft  of  St.  Andrew  next 
following ,  and  from  thence  till  other  fit  Terfons  be 
chofen  into  the  [aid  Offices.  The  faid  Terfons  to  be 
fworn  before  the  Trefident  of  the  Society,  for  the  time 
being,  well  and  truly  to  execute  the  faid  Offices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Form  and  Effeff  of  the  aforefaid  Oath 
to  be  adminiftredto  the  Trefident  by  the  LordChan- 
cellor  as  aforefaid.  For  the  adminiftring  which  Oath 
to  the  faid  Terfons,  and  all  others  hereafter  from  time 
to  time  to  be  chofen  into  the  faidCouncilffullTower  and 
Authority  is  granted  to  the  Trefident  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing:  And  the  faid  Terfons  duly  fworn,  and  all  other 
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from  time  to  time  duly  chofen  into  the  [aid  Council 
and  f worn ,  are  to  aid ,  advife  andafffiin  all  Affairs, 
Bufineffes ,  and  Things  concerning  the  better  Regula¬ 
tion,  Government ,  and  Direction  of  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty  j  and  every  Member  thereof. 

Furthermore ,  Liberty  is  granted  to  the  faid  Society , 
lawfully  to  make  and  hold  Meetings  of  themf elves,  for 
the  fearching  out  and Difcovery  of  naturalThings, 
and  Tranfattion  of  other  Bufineffes  relating  to  the 
faid  Society ,  when  and  as  often  as  jhall  be  requifite , 
in  any  College ,  //*//,  other  convenient  Rlace  in 
London,  or  within  io  Miles  thereof. 

And  Rower  is  granted  to  the  faid  Society,  from 
time  to  time  to  nominate  and  choofe yearly,  on  St.  And- 
drew’s  Day,  one  of  the  Council  aforefaid,  for  the  time 
being ,  to  be  R refident  of  the  Society ,  until  St.  An¬ 
drew^  Day  next  enfuing  ( if  he  Jhall Jo  long  live,  or 
not  be  removed for  fome  juft  and  reafonable  Caufe)  and 
from  thence  until  another  be  chofen  and  put  into  the 
faid  Office,  the  faid  R  refident fo  elected,  before  Admifi 
fion  to  that  Office ,  to  be  f  worn  before  the  Council,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Form  before  expreffed,  who  are  im- 
power’d  to  adminifter  the  faid  Oath  from  time  to  time, 
as  often  as  there  jhall  be  Caufe  to  chufe  a  Rrefident. 

And  in  Cafe  that  the  faid  Rrefident,  during  his 
Office,  Jhall  die,  recede,  or  be  removed  ;  then,  and  fo 
often ,  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  meet  together  to  chufe  one  of  their  Number 
for  Rrefident  of  the  faid  Society,  and  the  Rerfon  fo 
chofen  and  duly  fworn, jhall  have  and  exercife  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Rrefident  for  the  remainder  of  the  Tear,  and  un¬ 
til  another  be  duly  chdftn  into  the  faid  Office. 

And  in  Cafe  that  any  one  Or  more  of  the  Council  afore¬ 
faid  (loall  die,  recede,  or  be  remov'd  (which  Rerfons  or 
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any  of  them ,  for  Mifdemeanour ,  or  other  reafonable 
Caufe,are  declar'd  to  be  amove  able  by  the  Pr  efident  and 
the  reft  of  the  Council )  then  and fo  often  it  fhall  be  law¬ 
ful for  the  Pr  efident,  Council \  and  Fellow  s,  to  chufe  one 
or  ?nore  oftheFellows  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  Room 
of  him  or  them  fo  deceasing,  recedingyor  remov'd,  to  com- 
pleat  the  aforefaid  Number  of  21  of  the  Council , 
which  Per fion  or  Per fons  fo  chofen ,  are  to  continue  in 
Office  until  St.  Andrews  'Day  then  next  enfiuing,  and 
until  others  be  didy  chofen  the  faid  Perfons  being 
fworn  faithfully  to  execute  their  Office sy  according  to 
the  true  Intention  of  the  Patent. 

And  his  Majefty  doth  will  and  grant  unto  the  faid 
Prefidenty  Council ,  and  Fellows ,  full  Power  and  Au¬ 
thority  y  on  St.  Andrews  Day yearly yto  eledt,  nominatey 
atid  change  1  o  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  ,  to 
fup ply  the  Places  and  Offices  of  ten  of  the  aforefaid 
Number  of  21.  oft  he  Councilydeclaring  it  to  be  his  Roy  - 
al  Will  and  Plea  fur  e?  that  ten  and  no  more  of  the 
Council  aforefaid  be  annually  changed  and  removed  by 
the  Prefidenty  Council  and  Fellows  aforefaid. 

And  it  is  granted  on  the  behalf  of  the  faid  Society , 
that  if  it  fhall  happeny  that  the  P  ref  dent  be  fick ,  in¬ 
famy  detained  in  his  Majefty  s  Service ,  or  other  wife 
occupiedy  fo  as  he  cannot  attend  the  neceffiary  Affairs 
of  the  Society ,  then  and  fo  often  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
him  to  appoint  one  of  the  Council  for  his  Deputy ,  who 
fhall  fupply  his  place  from  time  to  time,  as  o  ften  as  he 
ftoall  happen  to  be  abfent,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
faid  P r efident s  Continuance  in  his  Office,  unlefs  he 
fhall  in  the  mean  time  conftitute  fome  ot  her  of  theCoun- 
cil for  his  Deputy  :  And  the  Deputy  fo  ccnflituted  is 
impowerd  to  do  all  and  fingular  Things  which  belong 
to  the  Office  of  the  Pr  efident  of  the  Royal  Society ,  and 
inasamole  Manner  and  Form  as  the  faid  P  reft  dent 
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may  do  by  virtue  of  his  Majefty's  Letters  ‘Patents,  he 
the  faid  Deputy  being  duly  Jfworn  before  the  Council  in 
Form  before fpecified ,  who  are  impowerd  to  adminifter 
the  Oath  as  often  as  the  Cafe  fall  require. 

It  is  fart  her  granted  to  the  Society ,  to  have  one  Trea- 
furer ,  two  Secretaries ,  two  or  more  Curators  of  Expe¬ 
riments ,  one  or  more  Clerk  or  Clerks,  and  alfo  two  Ser¬ 
jeants  at  Mace ,  who  may  from  time  to  time  attend  on 
the  Prefident  s  all  the  faid  Officers  to  be  chofen  by  the 
P  ref  dent,  Council  and  Fellows,  and  to  be  fworn  in 
Form  and  Effect  before  fpecified,  well  and faithfully  to 
execute  their  Offices,  which  Oath  the  Council  are 
impower'd  to  adminifter :  And  his  Majefty  nominates 
and  appoints  his  well  beloved  Subjells,  the  afore  [did 
William  Ball  Efquire,  to  be  the  fir  ft  and  modern  Trea- 
furer  ;  and  the  afore faid  John  Wilkins  and  Henry  Ol- 
dcnburgh,  to  be  the  firft  and  modern  Secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  be  continued  in  the  faid  Offices  to  the 
Feaft  of  St.  Andrew  next  following  the  Date  of  the 
Patent.  And  that  from  time  to  time  and  ever  hereafter, 
on  the  faid  Feaft  of  St.  Andrew  (  if  it  be  not  Lords 
Day,  and  if  it  be  Lord's  Day,  on  the  next  Day  after) 
the  Prefident,  Council,  and  Fellows  afore  faid,  are  im- 
powefd  to  nominate  and  chufe  hone  ft  and  difcreet  Men 
forTreafurer  and  Secretaries,  which  are  to  be  of  the 
Number  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
Perfons  elelled  and  fworn,  in  Form  before  fpecified, 
are  to  exercife  and  enjoy  the  faid  Offices  until  the 
Feaft  of  St.  Andrew  next  then  following. 

And  if  it  Jh  all  happen,  that  the  afore  faid  Election  of 
the  Prefident, Council, Tre afar er, and  Secretaries, or  any 
of  them,  cannot  be  made  or  per  felled  on  the  Feaft  of  St. 
Andrew  afore  faid ;  it  is  granted  to  the  aforefaidPre- 
fident,  Council,  and  Fellows,  that  they  may  lawfully 
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nominate  andafftgn  another  Day,  as  near  to  the  faid 
Feaft  of  St.  Andrew  as  conveniently  may  be,  for  making 
or  perfecting  the  faid  Elections,  and  fo  from  Day  to 
Day  till  the  faid  Elections  be  perfected. 

And  in  Cafe  that  any  of  the  aforefaid  Officers  of  the 
Royal  Society  fhall  die,recede,  or  be  remov'd  from  their 
refpe Stive  Offices,  then  and  fo  often  it  fhall  be  law¬ 
ful  for  the  faid  Frefident,  Council,  and  Fellows,  to 
choofe  one  or  more  into  the  Office  or  Offices  vacant,  to 
hold  the  fame  during  the  Reftdue  of  that  Tear,  and  un¬ 
til  others  be  duly  chofen  and  fworn  in  their  F  laces. 

Moreover ,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Society,  it  is  grant¬ 
ed  unto  the  Frefident  and  Council,  that  they  may  af- 
femble  and  meet  together  many  College ,  Hall,  or  other 
convenient  place  in  London,  or  within  ten  Miles  there¬ 
of  ( due  and  lawful  Summons  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
Council  to  extraordinary  Meetings  being  always  pre- 
mi  fed)  and  that  they  being  fo  met  together ,  have  full 
Fower  and  Authority  from  time  to  time,  to  make, 
conflitute ,  and  eftablifh  fuch  Laws ,  Statutes,  Or¬ 
ders,  and  Conftitutions,  which  fhall  appear  to  them  to 
be  good,  ufe fill,  hone  ft,  and  neceffary,  according  to 
their  Judgments  and  Difcretions ,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Regulation  and  Direction  of  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  every  Member  thereof:  And  to  do  alt  Things 
concerning  the  Government, Eft  ate.  Goods,  Lands,  Re¬ 
venues, as  alfo  the  Bufineffies  and  Affairs  of  the  faid  So¬ 
ciety  :  All  which  Laws,  Statutes, Orders,  Stc.  fo  made. 
His  Majefty  wills  and  commands,  that  they  be  from 
time  to  time  inviolably  obferved,  according  to  the  Te¬ 
nor  andEffedi  of  them :  \ Provided  that  they  be  reafon  - 
able,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  Laws,  Cu- 
ftoms, &c.  of  his  Kingdom  of  England. 

And furthermore, fullFower  and  Authority  is  given 
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and  granted  unto  the  faid  Society ,  from  time  to  time  to 
choofe  one  or  more  'Printers  and  Gravers,  and  by  writ¬ 
ing  fealed  with  the  common  Seal  of  the  Society ,  and 
figned  by  the  Trefident  for  the  time  being ,  to  grant 
them  'Power  to print  fuch  Things,  Matters  and  Bufi- 
nejfes  concerning  the  faid  Society ,  as  jh  all  be  committed 
to  them  by  the  Council  from  time  to  time :  The  f aid 
Printers  and  Gravers ,  being  fworn  before  the  Prefi- 
dent  and  Council  in  Form  before  fpecified, which  P  ref- 
dent  and  Council  are  impowered  to  give  the  faid  Oath. 

And  for  the  greater  Advantage  and  Succefs  of  the 
Society  in  their  Philofophical  Studies  and  Indeavours , 
full  Power  and  Authority  is  granted  unto  them ,  to  re¬ 
quire ,  take ,  and  receive ,  from  time  to  time ,  dead  Bo¬ 
dies  ofPerfons  executed ',  and  the  fame  to  anatomife, 
to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes ,  and  in  as  ample  Manner 
and  Form  as  the  College  of  Phyficians ,  and  Company 
of  Chirurgeons  ^London  {by  what  Names  foever  the 
[aid  two  Corporations  are  or  may  be  called )  have  had 
and  made  ufe  of  or  may  have  and  ufe  the  faid  Bodies. 

And  for  the  Improvement  of  fuch  Experiments , 
Arts ,  and  Sciences ,  as  the  Society  may  be  imployd  in, 
full  Power  and  Authority  is  granted  unto  them  from 
time  to  time  by  Letters  under  the  Hand  of  the  Prefi- 
dent,in  the  Prefence  of  the  Council,  toholdCorrefpon- 
dence  and  Intelligence  with  any  Strangers,  whether 
private  Perfons,  or  Collegiate  Societies,  or  Corpora¬ 
tions,  without  any  Interruption  or  Moleftation  what- 
foever  :  Provided  that  this  Indulgence  or  Grant  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  no  farther  Ufe  than  the  particular  Benefit 
and  Inter  eft  of  the  Society,  in  Matters  Philofophical, 
Mathematical,  and  Mechanical. 

Full  Power  and  Authority  is  alfo  granted  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Society  to  the  Council,  to  ere  Li  and  build 
one  or  more  Colleges  within  London,  or  ten  Miles 
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thereof  \  of  what  Form  or  Finality foever,for  Habitati¬ 
on ,  Affembling ,  or  Meeting  of  the  Frefident,  Council 
and  Fellows ,  about  any  Affairs  and  Bufineffes  of  the 
Society. 

And  if  any  Abufes  or  ‘Differences  Jhall  ever  hereaf¬ 
ter  arife  and  happen  about  the  Government  or  Affairs 
of  the  Society ,  whence  the  Conftitution ,  Frogr  efts, and 
Improvement , or  Bufineffes  thereof  may  fuffer  or  be  kin¬ 
dred:  Infuch  Cafes  his  Maj eft y  affigns  and  author i- 
fes  his  right  t nifty  and  right  well  beloved  Coufin 
and  Cpunfellor,  Edward  Ear  l  of  Clarendon  Lord  high 
Chancellor  of  England,  by  himfelf  during  his  Life , 
and  after  his  ‘Deceafe  the  Lord  Arch-bijhopof  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of the  great 
iSWtf/England,  the  Lord  high  Treafurer  of  England, 
the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Frivy  Seal, the  Lord  Bijhop  of 
London  ,and  the  two  principal  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  Time  being,  or  any  four  or  more  of  them,  to  compofe 
and  redrefsany  fuch  ‘Differences  or  Abufes. 

And  laflly,  His  Majefty  ftr icily  charges  and  com¬ 
mands  all  Juftices ,  Mayors,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  Bai¬ 
liffs,  Conftables,  and  all  other  Officers,  Minifters,  and 
Subjects  whatfoever,  from  time  to  time  to  be  aiding 
and  afti fling  unto  the  faid  Frefident,  Council,  and  Fel¬ 
lows  of  the  Royal  Society ,  in  and  about  all  Things, 
according  to  the  true  Intention  of  his  Letters  F at ents. 

This  is  the  Legal  Ratification  which  the  Royal 
Society  has  receiv’d.  And  in  this  place  I  am  to  render 
their  publick  Thanks  to  the  right  honourable  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  to 
Sir  Jeffery  F aimer  Attorney  General,  and  to  Sir  He- 
ne age  Finch  Sollicitor  General ;  who  by  their  chacrful 
Concurrence,  and  free  Promotion  of  this  Confirma¬ 
tion,  have  wip’d  away  the  Afperfion,  that  has  been 
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fcandaloufly  call:  on  the  Trofeffion  of  the  Law,  that  it 
is  an  Enemy  to  Learning  and  the  civil  Arts.  To  fhew 
the  Falflioodof  this  Reproach,!  might  inftance  in  many 
Judges  and  Counfellors  of  all  Ages,  who  have  been  the 
Ornaments  of  the  Sciences ,  as  well  as  of  the  Bar ,  and 
Courts  of  Juft  ice.  But  it  is  enough  to  declare,  that 
nay  Lord  Bacon  was  a  Lawyer ,  and  that  thefe  eminent 
Officers  of  the  Law7  have  completed  this  Foundation 
of  the  Royal  Society  }  which  was  a  Work  well  be¬ 
coming  the  Largenefs  of  his  Wit  to  devife,  and  the 
Greatnefs  of  their  Prudence  to  eftablifh. 

Sc&.XXIV.  According  to  the  Intention  of  thefe  Letters  Ba- 
Then-  Conn-  tents ,  their  Council  has  ever  fince  been  annually  re- 
als  and  Sta-  ncw,cj  .  their  Brefident ,  their  Treafurer ,  their  Secre¬ 
taries  chofen  :  The  chief  Employments  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  have  been  to  manage  their  political  Affairs ,  to  re¬ 
gulate  Diforders,  to  make  Addrefles,  and  Applications 
in  their  Behalf ;  to  regard  their  ^Privileges ,  to  dif- 
perfe  Correspondents ,  but  principally  to  form  the  Body 
of  their  Statutes ,  which  I  will  here  infert. 


An  AhJlraB  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Royal 

Society. 

IJTHatever  Statute  Jhall  be  made ,  or  repeal'd \  the 
making  or  repealing  of  it  Jhall  be  voted  twice , 
and  at  two  fever al  Meetings  of  the  Council. 

Phis  Obligation  jhall  be  fubferib'd  by  every  Fellow  ; 
or  his  Election  Jhall  be  void. 


WE  who  have  hereto  fubferib’d,  do  promife 
each  for  himfelf,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London , 
for  the  Improvement  of  naturalKnowledge,and  to  pur- 
fue  the  Ends,  for  which  the  fame  was  founded  $  that  we 

were 
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will  be  prefent  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  conveniently  we  can ;  efpecially  at  the  anniver¬ 
sary  Ele&ions,  and  upon  extraordinary  Occaftons  ; 
and  that  we  will  obferve  the  Statutes  and  Orders  of 
thefaid  Society:  Provided,  that  whenever  any  of  us 
{hall  Signify  to  the  Prefident  under  his  Hand,  that  he 
defircs  to  withdraw  from  the  Society,  he  (hall  be  free 
from  this  Obligation  for  the  future. 

Every  Fellow  Jhall pay  his  Admijfton-Money ,  and 
afterwards  Contribution  towards  the  defraying  of  the 
Charges  of  Obfervations  and  Experiments ,  &c. 

The  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  jhall 
be  held  once  a  IVeek,  where  none  jhall  be  prefent ,  be- 
Jides  the  Fellows ,  without  the  leave  of  the  Society , 
under  the  "Degree  of  a  Baron  in  one  of  his  May  eft f  s 
three  Kingdoms,  or  of  his  Majefty  s  i Privy  Council ; 
or  unlefs  he  be  an  eminent  Foreigner ,  and  thefe  only 
without  the  leave  of  the  T  reft  dent. 

The  Buftnefs  of  their  weekly  Meetings  jhall  be.  To 
order,  take  account ,  conftder,  and  difeourfe  of,  philo- 
fophical  Experiments  and  Obfervations  5  to  read,  hear, 
and  difeourfe  upon.  Letters,  Reports,  and  other  Tapers, 
containing  philo fophical  Matters ;  as  alfo  to  view,  and 
difeourfe  upon  the  TroduTlions  and  Rarities  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  Art  and  to  confider  what  to  reduce  from 
them, or  how  they  may  be  improv’d  for  Ufe  orDifcovery. 

The  Experiments  that  be  made  at  the  Charge  of 
the  Society  ;  two  Curators  at  leaft  jhall  be  appointed 
for  the  Infpeciion  of  thofe  which  cannot  be  perform'd 
before  the  Society  ;  by  them  the  bare  Report  of  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Fall  jhall  be  Jlated  and  return'd. 

The  Election  of  Fellows  jhall  be  made  by  way  of  Bal¬ 
let  ;  and  their  AdmiJJion  by  a  folemn  Declaration 
made  by  the  CP  reft  dent  of  their  Election. 
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The  Election  of  the  Council  and  Officers  pall he 
made  once  a  Tear:  Eleven  of  the prefint  Council fhall 
be  continued  by  Lot ,  for  the  next  Tear,  and  ten  new 
ones  chofen  in  like  Manner.  Out  of  this  new 
Council fiall  be  elected  a  Erefident,  Treafurer ,  and  two 
Secretaries  in  the  fame  fVay. 

The  Erefident  fijallprcfide  in  all  Meetings ,  regulate 
all  Debates  of  the  Society  and  Council State,  and  put 
Oueflions  5  call  for  Reports  and  Accounts  from  Com¬ 
mittees,  Curators,  and  others  5  fummon  all  extraordi¬ 
nary  Meetings  upon  urgent  Occafions,  a?id  fee  to  the 
Execution  of  the  Statutes.  The  Vice -Erefident  pall 
have  the  fame  Eower  in  the  Ab fence  of  the  E  ref dent. 

TheTreaftirer,  or  his  Deputy,  pall  receive  and  keep 
Accounts  of  all  Money  due  to  the  Society,  and  disburfe 
all  Money  payable  by  the  Society .  He  pall  pay  fmall 
Sums  by  Order  of  the  E  ref  dent  under  his  Hand,  but 
thofe  that  exceed  five  Eounds  by  Order  of  the  Council. 
All  Bills  of  Charges  for  Experiments  pall  fir  ft  be 
fignd  by  the  Curators.  The  Accounts  of  the  Treafurer 
pall  be  audited four  Times  a  Tear, by  a  Committee  of  the 
Council ,  and  once  a  Tear  by  a  Committee  oft  he  Society. 

The  Secretaries  are  to  take  Notes  oft  he  Orders,  and 
mat  erialB  aff ages  of  the  Meetings  5  to  takeCareofthe 
Books,  Eapers,  and  Writings  of  the  Society  5  to  order , 
and  direct  the  Clerks  in  making  Entries  of  all  Matters 
in  the  Regift  er  find  Journal  Books  of  the  Society  or 
Council  s  to  draw  up  fuch  Letters  as  pall  be  written, 
in  their  Name,  which  pall  be  approv'd  at  one  of  their 
Meetings  j  to  give  notice  of  the  Candidates  propound¬ 
ed  in  order  to  Election. 

The  Curators  by  Office  fhall  have  a  fufiicient  Allow¬ 
ance  for  their  Encouragement ,  which  pall  increafe 
proportionally  with  the  Revenue  of  the  Society,  pro¬ 
vided 
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vidcd  that  it  exceed  not  two  hundred  Pounds  a  Year. 

They  JhalL  be  well  skilled  in  philofophical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  Learning ,  well  vers'd  in  Obfer  vat  ions,  Inqui¬ 
ries,  and  Experiments  of  Nature  and  Art.  They  Jhall 
take  Care  of  the  managing  of  all  Experimen  ts  andOb- 
fervations  appointed  by  the  Society  or  Council ,  and  re¬ 
port  the  fame,  and  perform  fuch  other  Tasks,  as  the 
Society  or  Council  jhall  appoint  j  fuch  as  the  examin¬ 
ing  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Inventions  no  w  in  ufe,  and 
the  bringing  in  Hiftories  of  natural  and  artificial 
Things,  &c.  They  jhall  be  propounded  at  leaft  a  Month 
before  they  are  chofen.  They  jhall  be  examin'd  by  the 
Council  before  the  Election :  To  their  Election  every 
Member  of  the  Society  Jhall  be  fummon'd:  They  jhall 
at  fir  ft  be  only  elected' for  a  Tear  of  "Probation ,  except 
they  be  of  known  Merits  ;  At  the  end  of  the  Tear,  they 
jhall  be  either  elected  for  Perpetuity,  or  for  a  longer 
Time  of  Probation,  or  wholly  rejected.  The  Caufes 
o  f  ejecting  a  Curator  jhall  be  the  fame  with  ejecting  a 
Fellow,  or  for  fraudulent  "Dealing  and  Negligence  in 
the  Affairs  of  the  Society,  provided  that  he  jhall  fir Jt 
receive  three  refpeCtive  Admonitions .  If  any  Curator 
jhall  be  di  fabled  by  Age,  Infirmity,  or  any  Cafualty,  in 
the  Service  of  the  Society,  fome  Provifion  (hall  be 
made  for  him  during  Life,  if  his  Condition  requires, 
according  as  the  Council  fhall  think  fit. 

The  Clerk  Jhall  conftantly  attend  at  all  Meetings ;  he 
fioall  follow  the  Directions  of  the  Secretaries,  in  regi¬ 
ftring  and  entring  all  Matters  that  ft)  all  be  appointed : 
he  fioall  not  communicate  any  thing  contain’d  in  their 
Books ,  to  any  that  is  not  a  Fellow.  He  (lull  have  a 
certa  in  Rate  for  what  he  copies,  and  a  yearly  Stipend 
for  his  Attendance. 

The  Printer  fioall  take  Care  for  the  printing  of  fuch 
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Books  as  fall  be  committed  to  him  by  Order  of  the 
Society ,  or  Council  ;  and  therein  he  (hall  obferve  their 
Directions,  as  to  the  Correction  of  the  Edition ,  the 
Number  of  Copies ,  the  Form ,  or  Volume ,  &c. 

The  Operators  of  the  Society ,  when  they  have  any 
of  their  Work  under  their  Hands ,  fall  not  undertake 
the  Work  of  any  other  Ter  fins ,  which  may  hinder  the 
Bujinefsof  the  Society.  They  fliall  have  Salaries  for 
their  Attendance. 

The  common  Seal  of  the  Society ,  fall  be  kept  in  a 
Cheft  with  three  Locks ,  dwaf  different  Keys ,  £7 

the  Trefdent ,  Treafurer ,  one  of  the  Secretaries, 

The  Deeds  of  the  Society  fall  be  pafs  d  in  Council , 
and  peal’d  by  them  and  the  Trefdent. 

The  Books  that  concern  the  Affairs  of  the  Society, 
fall  be  the  Charter  Book ,  Statute  Book ,  Journal 
Books ,  Letter  Books ,  and  Regift  er  Books,  for  the  en- 
tring  ofphilofophicalObfervations,  Hiftories ,  Difcour- 
fes.  Experiments ,  Inventions. 

The  Names  of  Benefactors  fall  be  honourably  men¬ 
tion’d  in  a  Book  provided  for  that  Turpofe. 

In  cafe  of  Death,  or  Recefs  of  any  Fellow,  the  Se¬ 
cretaries  are  to  note  it  in  the  Mar  gent  of  the  Regift  er, 
over  againft  their  Names. 

The  Caufes  of  Ejection (hall  be  contemptuous  1  Jifobe- 
dience  to  the  Statutes  and  Orders  of  the  Society  >  de¬ 
faming  or  malicious  damnifying  the  fame.  'This  fall 
be  declar’d  by  the  Trefdent  at  one  of  the  Meetings  5 
and  the  Ejection  recorded. 

When  thefe  Statutes  were  prefented  to  his  Majefty , 
he  was  pleas’d  to  fuperferibe  himfelf  their  Founder 
and  Tatron  $  his  Royal  Highnefs,  and  his  Highnefs 
Trince  Rupert,  at  the  fame  time,  declaring  themfelvcs 
Fellows.  4  Nor 
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Nor  has  the  King  only  incourag’d  them,  by  Kind-Sea-  xxvii. 
ncfs  and  IVords,  and  by  Acts  of  State >  but  lie  has  alio  j^xarrtpie  l/f 
provok'd  them  to  unwearied  Activity  in  their  Expe  -promoting 
riments ,  by  the  moft  effectual  Means  of  his  Royal  Ex-  Expert- 
ample.  There  is  fcarce  any  one  Sort  of  JVorkM\ok  Ad- ment5' 
vancement  they  regard  ;  but  from  his  Majefty  s  own 
Labours  they  have  receiv’d  a  Pattern  for  their  Indea- 
vours  about'  it.  They  defign  the  multiplying  and 
beautifying  of  Mechanick  Arts :  And  the  Noife  of 
Mechanick  Inftniments  is  heard  in  Whitehall  it  felf. 

They  intend  the  Perfection  of  Graving ,  Statuary , 

Limning, Coining, all  the  Works  of  Smiths,  in  Iron, 
or  Steel,  or  Silver :  And  the  moft  excellent  Artifts  of 
thefe  kinds  have  Provifion  made  for  their  Practice, 
even  in  the  Chambers  and  Galleries  oi  his  Court. 

They  purpofe  theTrial  of  all  manner  of  Operations  by 
Fire  :  And  the  King  has  under  his  own  Roof  found 
place  for  Chymical Operators.  They  refolve  to  reftore, 
to  enlarge,  to  examine  Phyfick ;  and  the  King  has  in- 
dow’d  the  College  of  London  with  new  Privileges, 
and  has  planted  a  Phyfick  Garden  under  his  own  Eye.. 

They  have  beftow’d  much  Confideration  on  the  pro- 
pay  atm  of  Fruits  andT rees:  And  the  King  has  made. 
Plantations  enough,  even  almoft  to  repair  the  Rums 
of  a  Civil  War.  "They  have  begun  an  exad  Survey 
of  the  Heavens  ;  and  St  .James's  Park  may  witnefs, 
that  Ptolomy  and  Mphonfo  were  not  the  only  Mo- 
narchs,  who  obferv’d  the  Motions  and  Appearances  of 
the  Stars.  They  have  ftudied  the  promoting  of  Ar- 
chit e time  in  our  Ifland  >  and  the  Beauty  of  our  late 
Buildings,  and  the  Reformation  of  hisownHoufcs,  do 
efficiently  manifeft  his  Skill  and  Inclination  to  that 
Art  •  of  which  Magnificence,  we  had  Icen  more  Ef- 
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fefls  e’er  this,  if  they  had  not  been  call’d  off  by  this 
War, from  Houfes  of  Convenience ,  to  thofe  of  Strength. 
They  have  principally  confalted  the  Advancement  of 
Navigation  ;  and  the  King  has  been  mod  ready  to 
reward  thofe,  that  fhall  difcovcrthe  Meridian .  They 
have  employ’d  much  Time  in  examining  the  Fabrick 
of  Ships,  the  Forms  of  their  Sails ,  the  Shapes  of  their 
Keels ,  the  Sorts  of  Timber,  the  planting  of  Fir,  the 
bettering  of  pitch,  and  Tar,  and  Tackling.  And  in 
all  maritime  Affairs  of  this  Nature,  his  Majefty  is  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  to  be  the  beft  Judge  amongft  Seamen 
and  Shipwrights,  as  well  as  the  moft  powerful  amongft 
Princes. 


sea.  xxvm.  By  thefe  and  many  other  Inftances  it  appears,  that 
L,Qen'ms  t^le  King  has  not  only  given  Succour  to  the  Royal  So- 
of  our  Na-  ciety ,  in  the  profccution  of  their  Labours $  but  has  alfo 
uon.  led  them  on  their  Way ,  and  trac’d  out  to  them  the 
Paths,  in  which  they  ought  to  tread.  And  with  this 
propitious  Inclination  of  his  Majefty ,  and  the  higheft 
Degrees  of  Men,  the  Genius  of  the  Nation  it  ielf  irrefi- 
ftibly  confpires.  If  we  refled  on  all  the  paft  Times 
of  Learning  in  our  If  and ;  we  may  ftill  obferve  fome 
remarkable  Accidents ,  that  retarded  thefe  Studies , 
which  were  ftill  ready  to  break  forth,  in  fpight  of  all 
Oppofition. 

Till  the  Union  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Fork  and  Lan~ 
cafter ,  the  whole  Force  of  our  Coimtry  was  ingag’d  in 
Domcftick  Wars,  between  the  King  and  the  Nobility , 
or  in  the  furious  Contentions  between  the  divided 
Families  :  unlefs  fometimes  fome  magnanimous 
Prince  was  able  to  turn  their  Strength  to  foreign 
Conquefts.  In  King  Henry  the  Seventh  the  two  Rofes 
were  joyn’d  :  His  Government  was  like  his  own 

Temper, 
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Temper,  clofe,  fevere,  jealous,  avaritious ,  and  withal 
victorious,  and  prudent :  but  how  unprepar’d  his  Time 
was  for  new  Discoveries,  is  evident  by  the  {lender  Ac¬ 
count  that  he  made  of  the  Proportion  of  Columbus. 

The  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  vigorous , 
haughty ,  magnificent ,  ex  pen  five,  learned:  But  then 
the  Alteration  of  Religion  began,  and  that  alone  was 
then  fuffidcnt  to  pofiefs  the  Minds  of  Men. 

The  Government  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  was 
contentious,  by  reafon  of  the  Fa&ions  of  thole  who 
manag’d  his  Childhood  ;  and  the  Shortnefs  of  his  Life 
depriv’d  us  of  the  Fruits,  that  might  have  been  expeded 
from  the  prodigious  Beginnings  of  the  King  him- 
felf.  That  of  Queen  Mary  was  weak ,  melancholy, 
bloody  againft  the  Proteftants,  obfeur’d  by  a  foreign 
Marriage,  and  unfortunate  by  the  Lofs  of  Calais.  That 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  long,  triumphant, peaceable  at 
home,  and  glorious  abroad.  Then  it  was  {hewn,  to 
what  height  the  Englijh  may  rife,  when  they  are  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Erince,  who  knows  how  to  govern  their 
Hearts  as  well  as  Hands.  In  her  Days  the  Reformation 
was  fettled,  Commerce  was  eflablifh’d,and  Navigation 
advanc’d.  But  though  Knowledge  began  abundant¬ 
ly  to  fpring  forth,  yet  it  was  not  then  fcafonable  for 
Experiments  to  receive  a publicklncouragement :  while 
the  Writings  of  Antiquity,  and  the  Controvcrfics  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  not  fully 
fludied  and  difpatch’d. 

The  Reign  of  King  James  was  happy  in  all  the  Be¬ 
nefits  of  Eeace,  and  plentifully  furnifh’d  with  Men  of 
profound  Learning  :  But  in  Imitation  of  the  King , 
they  chiefly  regarded  the  Matters  of  Religion  and 
CDifputation  $  lo  that  even  my  Lord  Bacon,  with  all  his 
Authority  in  the  State,  could  never  raife  any  College • 
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of  Salomon,  bat  in  a  Romance .  That  of  King  Charles 
the  Firft  began  indeed  to  be  ripe  for  fuch  undertak¬ 
ings,  by  reafon  of  the  Plenty  and  Felicity  of  the  firft 
Y  ears  of  his  Government ,  and  the  Abilities  of  the  King 
himfelf  j  who  was  not  only  an  inimitable  Mafler ,  in 
Reafon  and  Eloquence ,  but  excell’d  in  very  many  pradh 
cal  Arts,  beyond  the  ufual  Cuftom  of  Kings,  nay  even 
beyond  the  Skill  of  the  beft  Artifts  themfelves.  But 
he,  alas !  was  call’d  away  from  the  Studies  of  Quiet  and 
Reace, to  a  more  dangerous  and  a  more  honourable  Re¬ 
putation.  The  chief  Triumphs  that  Heaven  referv’d 
for  him, [were  to  be  gather’d  from  his fuffering  Virtues : 
In  them  he  was  only  exceeded  by  the  Divine  Exam¬ 
ple  of  our  Saviour }  in  Imitation  of  whofe  Paflion, 
thofe  Afflidions,  and  thofe  Thorns  which  the  rude 
Soldiers  defign’d  for  his  T)ifgrace  and  Torment ,  be¬ 
came  his  Glory  and  his  Crown . 

The  late  Times  of  Civil JVarmd  Confufion, to  make 
Recompenfefor  their  infinite  Calamities,  brought  this 
Advantage  with  them,  that  they  ftir’d  up  Men’s  Minds 
from  long  Eafe,  and  a  lazy  Reft,  and  made  them  active, 
induftrious  and  inquifttive :  it  being  the  ufual  Benefit 
that  follows  upon  Tempeftsmd  Thunders  in  the  State, 
as  well  as  in  the  Sky,  that  they  purifie  and  clear  the 
Air,  which  they  difturb.  But  now  fince  the  King's  Re¬ 
turn, the  blindnefs  of  the  former^*?,  and  the  Miferies 
ofthislaft,  arevanifh’d  away  :  now  Men  are  general¬ 
ly  weary  of  the  Relicks  of  Antiquity,  and  fatiated 
with  Religious  TDifputes :  now  not  only  the  Eyes  of 
Men,  but  their  Hands  are  open  and  prepar’d  to  labour : 
Now  there  is  an  univerfal  Heftre  and  Appetite  after 
Knowledge ,  after  the  peaceable,  the  fruitful,  the  nou- 
rifhing  Knowledge ;  and  not  after  that  of  antient  Seds, 
which  only  yielded  hard  indigeftible  Arguments, 
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or  fharp  Contentions  inftead  of  Food ;  which  when 
the  Minds  of  Men  requir’d  Bread,  gave  them  only 
a  Stone,  and  for  Fijh  a  Serpent. 

'f  i  >  •  i 

•Ki  . 

Whatever  they  have  hitherto  attempted,  on  thefe  Se^  xxix 
Principles  and  Incouragements,  it  has  been  carry ’d  on  The  Subjects 
with  a  vigorous  Spirit,  and  wonderful  good  Fortune,-**®**  which 
from  their  firft  Conftitution  down  to  this  Day.  Y^beenlmph  u 
I  overhear  the  Whifpers  and  Doubts  of  many,  who 
demand,  what  they  have  done  all  this  while  ?  And 
what  they  have  produc’d,  that  is  anfwerable  to  thefe 
mighty  Hopes,  which  we  indeavour  to  make  the 
World  conceive  of  their  Undertaking  ? 

If  thofe  who  require  this  Account,  have  themfelves 
perform’d  any  worthy  Things,  in  this  Space  of  Time  5 
it  is  fit,  that  we  fhould  give  them  Satisfaction.  But  they 
who  have  done  nothing  at  all,  have  no  reafon  to  up¬ 
braid  the  Royal  Society ,  for  not  having  done  as  much 
as  they  fancy  it  might.  To  thofe  therefore  who  ex¬ 
cite  it  to  work  by  their  Examples,  as  well  as  Words 
and  Reproofs,  methinks  it  were  a  fufficient  Anfwer, 
if  I  fhould  only  repeat  the  Particulars  I  have  already 
mention’d,  wherein  the  King  has  fet  on  foot  a  Refor¬ 
mation,  in  the  Ornaments,  and  Advantages  of  our 
Country.  For  though  the  original  Praifeof  all  this 
is  to  be  aferib’d  to  the  Genius  of  the  King  himfelf ; 
yet  it  is  but  juft,  that  fome  Honour  fhould  thence  def¬ 
end  to  this  Afiembly,  whofe  Purpofes  are  conform¬ 
able  to  his  Majefty’s  Performance  of  that  Nature: 

Seeing  all  the' little  Scandals,  that  captious  Humours 
have  taken  againft  the  Royal  Society ,  have  not  rifen 
from  their  general  Proceedings,  but  from  a  few 
pretended  Offences  of  fome  of  their  private  Mem¬ 
bers  5  it  is  but  reafon,  that  we  fhould  alledge  in  their 
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Commendation,  all  the  excellent  Defigns^  which  are 
begun  hy  the  Kmgy  who  has  not  only  (fil'd  himfelf 
their  Founder ,  but  a£ted  as  a  particular  Member  o fc 
their  Company. 

To  this  I  will  alfo  add,  that  in  this  Time,  they  have 
pafs'd  through  the  firft  Difficulties  of  their  Charter 
aBd  Model  i  and  have  overcome  all  Oppofitions* 
which  are  wont  to  arife,  againft  the  Beginnings  of 
great  Things.  Thiscertainly  alone  were  enough  to  free 
them  from  all  Imputation  of  Idlenefs,  that  they  have 
fram'd  fu  eh  an  Afiembly  in  fix  Years,  which  was  ne¬ 
ver  yet  brought  about  in  fix  thousand.  Befides  this  the; 
World  is  to  confider,  that  if  any  fhall  think,the  whole 
Compafs  of  their  W ork  might  have  come  to  a  hidden 
Iffije  j  they  feem  neither  to  underhand  the  Intenti-. 
ons  of  the  Royal  Society ,  nor  the  Extent  of  their  Task. 
It  was  never  their  Aim,  to  make  a  violent  Difpatch, 
They  know,that  Precipitancy  in  fuch  Matters  was  the. 
Fault  of  the  Antients:  And  they,  have  no  Mind,  to  fall 
into  the  fame  Error,  which  they  indeavour  to  correal. 
They  began  at  firh  on  fo  large  a  Bottom,  that  it  is  inv 
pofftble,  the  whole  Frame  fhould  be  fuddenly  com* 
pleated.  'Tis  true,  they  that  liave  nothing  elfe  to  do* 
but  to  exprefsj  and  adorn  Conclufion-s  of  Knowledge 
already  made,  may  bring  their  Arts  to  an  End,  as  foon, 
as  they  pleafe  :  But  they  who  follow  the  flow  and, 
intricate  Method  of  Nature,  cannot  have  the  Seafons 
of  their  Productions*  fo  much  in  their- own  Power. 
If  we  would-  always  exaft  from  them,  daily  or  week-, 
ly  Harvefts ,  we;  fhould  wholly  cut  off  the  Occafions 
of  very  many  excellent  Inventions,.  whole  SiibjeCb 
are  remote,  and  come  but  feldom  under  their  Con>- 
fideration.  If  we  would  require  them*,  immediately 
to  reduce  ah  their  Labours,  to  publisk  and  confpicur 
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43US  Ufe ;  by  this  dangerous  Speed,  wc  fhould  draw 
them  off  from  many  of  the  beft  Foundations  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  Many  of  their  nobleft  Difcoveries,  and  fuch 
as  will  hereafter  prove  moft  ferviceable,  cannot  in- 
ftantly  be  made  to  turn  to  Profit.  Many  of  their 
weightieft  and  moft  precious  Obfervations,  are  not 
always  fit  to  be  expos’d  to  open  View :  For  it  is  with 
the  greateft  Philofophers,  as  with  the  richeft  Mer¬ 
chants,  whofe  Wares  of  greateft  Bulk  and  Price,  lye 
commonly  out  of  Sight,  in  their  Warehoufes,  and 
not  in  their  Shops. 

This  being  premis’d,  I  will  however  venture  to  lay 
down  a  brief  Draught  of  their  moft  remarkable  Particu¬ 
lars;  which  may  be  reduc’d  to  thefe  following 
Heads :  The  Queries  and  Diredions  they  have  given 
abroad ;  the  Propofals  and  Recommendations  they 
have  made ;  the  Relations  they  have  receiv’d ;  the 
Experiments  they  have  tried ;  the  Obfervations  they 
have  taken ;  the  Inftruments  they  have  invented  ;  the 
Theories  that  have  been  propofed ;  the  Dif- 
courfes  they  have  written,  or  publifhed;  the  Repo- 
fitory  and  Library ;  and  the  Hiftories  of  Nature, 
and  Arts,  and  Works  they  have  collected . 

Their  Manner  of  gathering,  and  difperfing  £hie- 
ries,  is  this.  Firft,  they  require  fomeof  their  parti¬ 
cular  Fellows,  to  examine  all  Treatifcs  and  Defcrip- 
tions  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Productions  of 
thofe  Countries,  in  which  they  would  be  inform’d. 
At  the  fame  Time,  they  employ  others  to  difeourfe 
with  the  Seamen,  Travellers,  Tradefmen,  and  Mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  likely  to  give  them  the  beft  Light. 
Out  of  this  united  Intelligence  from  Men  and  Books, 
they  compose  a  Body  of  Queftions,  concerning  all 
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the  obfervable  Things  of  thofe  Places.  Thefe  Pa¬ 
pers  being  produc’d  in  their  weekly  Aflemblies, 
are  augmented,  or  contracted,  as  they  fee  Occafi- 
on.  And  then  the  Fellows  themfelves  are  wont 
to  undertake  their  Diftribution  into  all  Quarters, 
according  as  they  have  the  Convenience  of  Corrcf- 
pondence  :  Of  this  Kind  I  will  here  reckon  up  fome 
of  the  principal,  whofe  particular  Heads  are  free  to 
all,  that  fhall  defire  Copies  of  them  for  their  Direc¬ 
tion. 

They  have  compos’d  Queries,  and  Directions, 
what  Things  are  needful  to  be  obferv’d,  in  order  to 
the  making  of  a  natural  Hiftory  in  general ;  what 
are  to  be  taken  Notice  of  towards  a  perfect  Hiftory 
of  the  Air,  and  Atmofphere,  and  Weather;  what  is 
is  to  be  obferv’d  in  the  Production,  Growth,  Advanc¬ 
ing  or  Transforming  of  Vegetables  i  what  Particulars 
are  requifite,  for  collecting  a  compleat  Hiftory  of  the 
Agriculture,  which  is  us’d  in  feveral  Parts  of  this 
Nation. 

They  have  prcfcrib’d  exaCt  Inquiries,  and  given 
punctual  Advice  for  the  Trial  of  Experiments  of  Ra¬ 
refaction,  RefraCtion,  and  Condenfation  ;  conncerning 
the  Caufe  and  Manner  of  the  Petrifaction  of  Wood  ; 
of  the  Loadftone ;  of  the  Parts  of  Anatomy,  that 
are  yet  imperfeCt ;  of  Injections  into  the  Blood  of 
Animals ;  and  transfufing  the  Blood  of  one  Animal 
into  another ;  of  Currents  ;  of  the  ebbing,  and  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  Sea ;  of  the  Kinds,  and  Mannerof  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  Oyfters ;  of  the  Wonders,  and  Curioftties ob¬ 
fervable  in  deep  Mines. 

They  have  collected,  and  fent  abroad  Inquiries 
for  the  Eaft  Indies  Sot  China,  for  St .  Helena ,  for  Tene- 
riff,  or  any  high  Mountain, for  Guinea, for  Barbary ,  and 
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Morocco ,  for  Spain,  and  Portugal ,  for  Turky,  for 
France ,  for  for  Germany ,  for  Hungary ,  for 

Tranfylvania ,  for  Poland ,  and  Sweden ,  for  Iceland, 
and  Greenland ',  they  have  given  Dire&ions  for  Seamen 
in  general,  and  for  obferving  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon; 
for  obferving  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  by  Mercury, in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  the  World,  and  for  obferving  the 
//tef  of  Jupiter. 

Of  this  their  Way  of  Inquiry,  and  giving  Rules 
for  Direction,  I  will  here  produce  a  few  Inftances  ; 
from  whofe  Exa&nefs  it  may  be  guefs’d,  how  all  the 
reft  are  perform’d. 
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RETU  RN’D  BY 

Sir  PHILBERTO  FERN  ATT  I 

Refident  m  Batavia  in  Java  Major, 

'  *  *  ^  V  t  ’  ‘  *  *  '  1  '  " "  '  •  .  i  i  -  ^ 

To  certain  Inquiries  fent  thither  by  Order  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  recommended  by 

Sir  ROBERT  MO  R  AT. 

* 

Q.  i .  TJTHether  cj Diamonds  and  other  precious  Stones 
**  grow  again ,  after  three  or  four  Tears ,  in  the 
fame  R  laces  where  they  have  been  digged  out  ? 

A.  Never,  or  at  Lead:  as  the  Memory  of  Man  can 
attain  to. 

a  2.  Whether  the  Quarries  of  Stone  in  India, 
Fetipoca  ,not  far  from  Agra,  may  be  cleft  like  Logs, and 
fawn  like  Rlanks ,  to  ceil  Chambers ,  and  cover  Hottfes. 

A .  What  they  are  about  the  Place  mentioned,  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  well  inform’d  ;  but  in  Rerfia  not 
far  from  Cyrus  where  the  bed  Wine  groweth,  there  is 
a  fort  of  hard  Stone  which  may  be  cleft  like  Fir- 
wood,  as  if  it  had  a  Grain  in  it ;  the  fame  is  at  the 
Coaft  Cormandel  about  Sadrafpatuam  ;  where  they 
make  but  a  Mark  in  the  Stone,  fet  a  Wedge  upon  it, 
with  a  wooden  Hammer,  as  thick  and  thin  as  they 
pleafe ;  it  is  ufed  commonly  for  Pavement  in  Houfes, 
one  Foot  fquare,  and  fo  cheap,  that  fuch  a  Stone  fine¬ 
ly  polilh’d  cods  not  above  fix  Pence. 


Q.  3.  Whe- 
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Q.  $.  Whether  there  be  a  Hill  in  Sumatra  which 
bur  net  h  continually ,  and  a  Fountain  which  runneth 
pure  Balfam. 

A.  There  is  a  Hill  that  bumeth  in  Sumatra  near 
Endrapeor  ;  but  I  cannot  hear  of  any  fuch  Fountain  j 
and  I  believe  that  the  like  Hill  is  upon  Java  Major 
oppofite  to  Batavia  j  for  in  a  clear  Morning  or  Even¬ 
ing,  from  the  Road  a  Man  may  perfe&ly  perceive  a 
continual  Smoke  rife  from  the  top,  and  vanifh  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little.  I  have  often  felt  Earthquakes  here, 
but  they  do  not  continue  long.  In  the  Year  1655,  or 
57 7  (  I  do  not  remember  well  the  Time)  Batavia 

was  cover’d  in  one  Afternoon,  about  two  of  the 
Clock,  with  a  black  Dtfft,  which  being  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  was  fo  ponderous,  that  it  exceeded  the  Weight 
in  Gold.  I,  at  that*  time,  being  very  ill,  did  not 
take  much  Notice  of  it,  but  fome  have  gathered  it, 
and  if  I  light  upon  it,  I  fliall  fend  you  fome.  It  is  here 
thought,  it  came  out  of  the  Hill :  I  never  heard  of 
any  that  had  been  upon  this  HilFs-  top,  Endrapeor  is 
counted  a  mighty  unwholefome  Place,  as  likewife 
all  others  where  Pepper  grows  j  as  Jamby ,  Banjar , 
Balingtoau,  &c.  though  fome  impute  it  to  the  HillY 
burning. 

As  for  the  Fountain j  it  is  unknown1  to  us?,  except 
Oleum  Terra  is  meant  by  it,  which  is  to  be  had  in 
Sumatra \  bur  the  beiV  comes  from’  Beget. 

Q:  4-  What  River  is  that  in'  Java  Major  t  hart  urn? 
Wood  into  Stme  ?' 

A.  There  is  none  fueh  to  our  Knowledge;  yeti 
have  feen*a  Piece  of  Wood’ with  a*  Stone' at  the  End? 
of  it ;  which  was  told'  me,  that  was  turned  into1  Stone 
by  a  River  in  Begn  5  but  Ftook  ir  but  for  a  Foppery } 
fordiverie  Arbujba% rowinRooks,  which-  being'appm- 
1  priated 
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priated  curioufly,  may  cafily  deceive  a  too  hafty  Be- 

liever.  ;  n 

Q.  5.  Whether  it  be  true ,  that  upon  the  Co  aft  of 

Achin  in  Sumatra,  the  Sea ,  though  it  becalm ,  grow- 
eth  very  high  when  no  Rain  falls,  but  is  fmooth  in 
Rain ,  though  it  blows  hard  ? 

A.  Sometimes ,  but  not  always  5  the  Reafon  is 
this,  that  Achin  lyeth  at  the  very  End  and  Comer  of 
Sumatra ,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Map,  open  in  the 
main  Ocean,  fo  that  the  Sea  comes  rowling  from  the 
Cabo  de  bona  Ejperanza,and  all  that  way  unto  it,  and  it 
is  natural  to  the  Sea  to  have  a  continual  Motion,  let  it 
be  never  fo  calm }  which  Motion  cannot  be  called  a 
Wave,  neither  have  I  any  Englijh  for  it  at  prefent, 
but  in  Dutch  we  call  it,  Deyninge  van  Dee  Zee ,  and 
the  calmer  it  is,  the  higher  5  the  natural  Motion  of  the 
Sea  elevates  very  flowly  the  Water 5  fo  that  I  have  feen 
Ships  and  Junks  tofled  by  thefe  Deynings  in  a  calm, 
(when  there  is  fcarce  Wind  enough  to  drive  a  Bubble) 
that  a  Man  can  fcarce  ftand  in  them  }  fome  fay  this 
Motion  proceeds  from  boifterous  Wdnds  at  Sea  far 
diftant.  That  Rain  beats  down  the  fwelling  of  thefe 
Deynings  (efpecially  if  it  be  vehement)  proceeds 
naturally  from  its  Weight  and  Impetuofity.  And  it 
is  obfetved,  that  about  Achin  the  Mountains  are  high 
and  deep,  from  whofe  Tops  boifterous  Winds,  called 
Travant ,  comcfuddenly  (like  a  Granado-caft)  falling 
into  the  Sea,  are  accompanied  commonly  with  a  great 
Shower  of  Rain,  and  laft  not  above  a  Quarter,  or  at 
the  mod,  half  an  Hour,  which  is  too  ftiort  a  Time  to 
difturb  the  Sea,  or  to  caufe  a  contrary  Motion  in  it, 
being  fhelter’d  by  thefe  Mountains. 

Q .  6.  Whether  in  the  Iftand  of  Sambrero,  which 
Iteth  Northwards  ^Sumatra,  about  eight  Degrees 
t  Northern 
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them  Latitude ,  there  be  found  fuch  a  Vegetable  at 
Mr.  James  Lancafter  relates  to  have  feen ,  which 
grows  up  to  a  Tree,  ffr  inks  down ,  when  one  offers  to 
pluck  it  up, into  the  Ground, and  would  quite  Jhrink,  un- 
lefs  held  very  hard  ?  And  whether  the fame, being  forci¬ 
bly  plu chd  up,  hath  a  Worm  for  its  Root,  diwinifnng 
more  and  more,  according  as  the  Tree  groweth  in 
Greatnefs  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Worm  is  wholly  turned 
into  the  Tree ,  rooting  in  the  Ground ,  and  fo  growing 
great  ?  And  whether  the  fame  plucked  up  young  turns , 
by  that  time  it  is  dry,  into  a  hard  Stone,  much  like  to 
white  Corral  ? 

A.  I  cannot  meet  with  any  that  ever  have  heard  of 
fuch  a  Vegetable. 

Q.  7.  Whether  thofe  Creatures  that  are  in  thefe 
Tarts  plump,  and  in  Seafon  at  the  full  Moon,  are 
lean  and  out  of  Seafon  at  the  new ,  and  the  contrary, 
at  the  Eaft-Indics  ? 

A .  I  find  it  fo  here,  by  Experience  at  Batavia,  in 
Oyfters  and  Crabs. 

q.  g.  What  ground  there  may  be  for  that  Relation, 
concerning  Horns  takingRoot, and  growing  about  Goa  ? 

A .  Inquiring  about  this,  a  Friend  laught,  and  told 
me  it  was  a  Jeer  put  upon  the  T or tuguefe,  becaufe 
the  Women  of  Goa  are  counted  much  given  to  Le¬ 
chery. 

Q.  9.  Whether  the  Indians  can  fo  prepare  that  ftu- 
pifying  HerbDatun,that  they  make  it  lye fever alT) ays. 
Months,  Tears,  according  as  they  will  have  it,  in  a 
Mans  Body ,  without  doing  him  any  hurt,  and  at  the 
end  kill  him,  without  miffing  half  an  Hours  time  ? 

A.  The  China  Men  in  this  Place  have  formerly  u- 
fed  Hatura  as  a  Fermentation, to  a  Sort  of  Drink  much 
beloved  by  the  Soldiers  and  Mariners,  called  Snyker- 
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bier ,  which  makes  them  raging  mad,  fo  that  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  ftridly  under  the  Penalty  of  a  great  Pain  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame. 

Q.  i  o.  Whether  thofe  that  be  ftupified by  the  Juice 
of  this  Herb  Datura,  are  recovered  by  moiftning  the 
Soles  of  their  Feet  in  fair  Water  ? 

A.  No.  For  I  have  feen  diverfe  Soldiers  and  Ma¬ 
riners  fall  into  the  Rivers  and  Ditches,  being  ftupified 
by  their  Drink  aforefaid,  who  were  rather  worfe  after 
they  were  taken  out,  than  better. 

Q.  1 1 .  Whether  a  Betel  hath  fuch  Contrariety  to 
the  Durion,  that  a  few  Leaves  thereof  put  to  a  whole 
Shopful  of  Durions,  will  make  them  all  rot  fuddenly  ? 
And  whether  thofe  who  have  furfeited  on  Durions, 
and  thereby  overheated  themfelves,  do  by  laying  one 
Leaf  of  Betel  cold  upon  the  Heart ,  immediately  cure 
the  Inflammations  and  recover  the  Stomach  ?  This 
Betel  being  thought  to  preferve  thofe  Indians  from 
Tooth-achy  loofe  Gums ,  and  Scurvy ,  and  from  ftinking 
Breath ;  fome  of  it  is  defir ed  to  be  fent  over  with  the 
F ruit  A  reica,  and  the  other  Ingredients ,  and  Manner 
of  preparing  it. 

A.  I  have  feen  that  Betel  Leaves  in  a  fliort  time 
will  fpoil  a  T>uriony  take  away  its  Nature,  and  turn 
a  fat  creamy  Subftance  into  Water.  Commonly 
thofe  that  eat  great  Quantities  of  Durions,  eat  a  Betel 
afterwards  as  a  Correhlorium  j  but  of  laying  a  Leaf 
upon  the  Heart,  I  have  never  heard.  As  for  the 
other  Qualities  of  the  Betel,  I  believe  they  are  good, 
if  not  abufed  ;  as  mod  of  the  Indians  do,  who  ne¬ 
ver  arc  without  it  in  their  Mouths,  no  not  fleeping, 
Which  corrodes  their  Teeth,  and  makes  them  as  black 
as  |et :  It  draws  from  the  Head  the  phegmatick  Hu¬ 
mours,  which  are  voided  by  fpitting  $  fo  we  ufe  it ; 
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but  the  Indians  fwallow  down  their  Spittle,  together 
with  the  Juice  of  the  Betel,  and  the  Areica.  The 
Manner  of  preparing  it  is  eafie,  being  nothing  but  the 
Nut  Leaf  and  Calx  viva,  of  which  laft  each  one  adds 
as  much  as  pleafeth  his  Palate.  There  is  a  Sort  of 
of  Fruit  called  Sivgboa,  which  is  ufed  with  the  Arei¬ 
ca,  infteadof  Betel,  and  can  be  dried  and  tranfported 
as  well  as  the  Areica,  and  hath  the  fame  Force,  but  a 
great  deal  more  pleafant  to  the  Palate. 

Q.  12.  Wh ether  ^Papayas,  that  beareth  Fruit 
like  a  Melon,  do  not  grow,  much  lefs  bear  Fruit,  unlefs 
Male  and  Female  be  together  ? 

A.  They  grow,  as  I  have  feen  two  in  the  Englijh 
Ploufe  at  Bantam,  and  bear  little  Fruit,  which  never 
comes  to  Perfe&ion ;  but  if  the  Male  and  Female  be 
together,  the  one  bears  great  Fruit,  the  other  nothing 
but  Flowers. 

Q:  13.  Whether  the  Arbor  Trifle  Jheds  its  Flowers 
at  the  rifing  of  the  Sun, and f hoots  them  again  at  the  Jet¬ 
ting  of  the  Sun?  And  whether  the  diftill’d  Water 
thereof  {called  Aqua  di  Mogli  by  the  Portugals)  may 
not  be  tranfported  to  England  ?  And  whether  at  the 
rifing  of  the  Sun  the  Leaves  of  the  Arbor  Trifle  drop 
off  as  well  as  the  Flo  wers  ? 

A.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  the  Arbor  Trifle  ;  one  is 
called  by  the  For tu gals  Trifle  de  Die,  the  other  Trifle 
de  Noble ;  the  one  fheds  its  Flowers  at  the  rifing,  the 
other  at  the  fetting  of  the  Sun  5  but  neither  of  them 
fhed  their  Leaves,  There  is  no  Body  here  that  under- 
ftands  the diftilling  of  Waters;  fome  fay  this  Aqua 
di  Mogli  is  to  be  had  at  Malaca ,  for  which  I  have 
writ,  and  fliall  fend  it  if  procurable. 

0,14.  Whether  the  Arbor  de  Rays ,orTree  of  Root, 
propagate  it  fe  If  in  a  whole  For  eft,  by  fhooting  up  and 
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letting  fall  Roots  from  Its  Branches  into  the  Ground \ 
that  fpring  up  again ,  and  fo  on  ? 

A.  This  is  true.  And  we  havediverfe  Trees  about 
Batavia ,  and  the  like  adjacent  Ifiands,  above  fifty 
Foot  in  the  Diameter. 

Q.  i  5 .  What  kind  of  Fruit  is  that  in  Jucca, which 
grows  immediately  out  of  the  Trees  Body  j  and  is  faid 
to  breed  the  Plague  if  eaten  immoderately  ? 

A.  It  is  a  Fruit  much  like  to  Hurion ,  which  grow- 
eth  in  the  fame  Manner ;  hath  a  faint  Smell,  and  fweet 
waterifii  Tafte?  for  my  part  Ido  notaffed  them  :  The 
Blague  is  a  Difeafe  unknown  amongft  the  Indians  ; 
but  this  Fruit,  as  moft  others  do,  immoderately  eat¬ 
en,  eaufes  a  Hirthea,  which  eafily  degenerates  to  a 
Tenefmus ,  by  us  called  Beirfing,  a  dangerous  Siek- 
nefs,  and  worfe  than  the  Blague. 

Q.  16.  What  Boifon  is  it  the  KingofMzcaftar  in 
Cole  bees  is  faid  to  have  particular  to  himfelf which 
not  only  kills  a  Man  immediately ,  that  hathreceived 
the  flight efi  IVoiind  by  a  Hart  dipt  therein ,  but  alfo 
within  half  an  Hour's  time ,  makes  the  Flejh,  touched 
with  it,  fo  rotten ,  that  it  will  fall  like  Snivel  from  the 
Bones ,  and  whofe  poyfonous  Steam  will foon fly  up  to  a 
Wound  made  with  an  unpoifoned  Hart,  if  theB loo d 
be  only  in  the  flight  eft  Manner  touch'd  with  a  Hart  in¬ 
fected  with  the  Roifon?  What  certainty  there  is  of 
this  Relation  ? 

A.  That  there  is  fuch  a  Poifonin  this  Kings  Pof- 
fefiion  is  moft  certain but  what  it  is,  no  GhrifUan 
‘  hitherto  ever  knew  right.  By  the  Government  of 
Arnold  de  Flamminge  Van  Outfhorn  diverfe  have  been 
tortured  5.  yea,- killed. 

Some  fay  it  is  the  Gall  of  a  venomous  Filh,  others 
vTiy  it  is  a  Tree  which  is  fo  venomous,  that  thofe  who 
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are  condemned  to  die,  fetch  the  Poifon,  but  not  one 
of  an  Hundred  fcapes  Death ;  the  Roots  of  this  Tree 
are  held  an  Antidote  againft  the  Poifon $  but  our 
People,  when  we  had  War  with  Macaffarfound  no 
Antidote  like  to  their  own  or  other’s  Excrements ;  as 
foon  as  they  felt  themfelves  wounded,  they  inftantly 
took  a  Dofe  of  this  fame,  which  prefently  provoked  to 
vomit, and  fo,  by  Repulfton,  (as  I  perceive)  and  Sweat, 
freed  the  noble  Parts  from  farther  Infection.  That 
a  Wound  Ihould  be  infetted  by  this  Poifon, though  not 
infli&ed  by  an  impoifoned  Weapon,  is  not  ftrange  to 
thole  who  ftudy  Sympathy  5  and  fet  Belief  in  that 
much  renowned  fympathetical  Powder  of  Sir  Ke- 
nelm  T>igby.  Yet  fuch  Effe&spf  the  Mac  afar  s  Arts- 
are  unknown,  to  us. 

Q.  17.  Whether  in  Pegu  and  other  Places  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  they  ufe  a  Toifon  that  kills  by  (meltings 
and  yet  the  Eoifon-Smell  is  hardly  perceived? 

To  this  no  Anfwer  was  return’d. 

Q.  1  8 .  Whether  Cam  phi  re  comes from  Trees  ?  What 
kind, of  Trees  theyare  in  Borneo,  that  are  faidto  yield 
fuch  excellent  Camphire,  as  that  one  Bound  thereof 
is  faid  to  be  worth  an  Hundred  of  that  of  China  and 
i  other  B laces  ? 

Camphire-,  epmes  from  Trees  of  an  exceftive 
Bulk,  as  you  ,may  tee  by  the  C hefts  which  come 
from  Japan  into  Europe ,  made  of  the  fame  Wood  of 
Borneo  ;  it  comes  likcwife  from  Trees,  which  are  faid 
:.to  ftand  in  fandy  Ground,  and  drop  like  a  Gum. 

But  of  late  an:  Experiment  is  found  in  Ceylon ,  that 
the  Root  of  a  Qingmon  Tree  yields  a&gpod  Cajrn- 
phirey  as  either  Japan ,  or  China,  of  which  I  fhall.fcnd 
-you  a  Pattern,  being  now  to  be  had  at.  prefent  here  5 
as  alfo  an  Oil  extracted  from  the  fame  Roots,  which 
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referves  fomething  of  the  Cinamoa-fmell  5  but  that 
may  be  the  Fault  of  the  Diftiller. 

Q.  19.  Whether  fome  of  that  rare  Wood ,  c ailed  Vn\o 
d’  Aquila  and  Caiamba,  of  an  extraordinary  Value , 
e  ven  in  the  Country  where  it groweth,  as  in  Siam  about 
San,4/ft/Fa?an,  and  in  Cochinchina,  may  not  be  brought 
over ;  as  alfo  fome  of  thofe  ft  range  Nefts  of  Cochin- 
china,  made  by  Birds  upon  Rocks ,  of  a  certain  vifcous 
Froth  of  the  Sea,  which  Nefts  grown  dry  and  hard, 
are  faid  to  become  tranf parent  and  when  diffolved  in 
Water ,  ferve  excellently  to  feafonall  their  Meats  ? 

A.  If  the  Queftion  be  made,  whether  thefe  Things 
may  be  brought  overby  Permiffionof  the  Company  ? 
I  anfwer*  as  firft,  that  their  Laws  forbid  the  Tranf- 
portation  of  all  whatfoever,  whether  necefiary  to  the 
Conservation  of  Health,  or  Acquifition  of  Wealth, 
or  Rarities,  &c.  but  if  the  Qiiery  be  concerning  the 
Nature  and  Subftanceof  the  Wood  and  Nefts;  they 
are  tranfportable,  and  can  fubfift  without  decaying 
many  Years.  Lignum  Aquila  is  far  inferiour  to  Ca¬ 
iamba ,  though  not  eafie  to  be  difcerned.  A  Pound 
of  Caiamba  is  worth  in  Japan  thirty,  and  fometimes 
forty  Pounds  Sterling ;  the  beft  comes  from  Cambodia , 
and  feems  to  be  the  Pith  of  the  Tree  Aquila  in  Ja¬ 
pans  it  is  ufed  aslncenfe  to  perfume  Cloaths,andCham- 
bers.  It  is  held  for  a  great  Cordial,  and  commonly 
ufed  by  that  Nation,  as  alfo  the  Chinefe ,  in  De - 
fe  Atone  fpirituum  vitalium ;  as  in  Baralyfi  &  Ner¬ 
vorum  laxatione  &  impotentia :  They  rub  it  with 
Aqua  Cynamomi  upon  a  Stone,  till  the  Subftance  of 
the  Wood  is  mixt ,Jicut  pulpa ,  with  the  Water,  and  fo 
drink  it  with  Wine,  or  what  they  pleafe.  The  Bird’s 
nefts  are  a  great  Reftorative  to  Nature,  and  much  u- 
fed  by  the  lecherous  Chinefe. 
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Q.  20.  Whether  the  Animal  call’d  Abados,  or  Rhi¬ 
noceros,  hath  Teeth ,  Claws,  Flejh,  Blood,  and  Skin, 
yea  his  very  Dung  and  Water,  as  well  as  his  Horns, 
antidotal  ?  And  whether  the  Horns  of  thofe  Beafts 
be  better  orworfe ,  according  to  the  Food  they  live  upon. 

A .  Their  Horns,  Teeth,  Claws,  and  Blood  are 
efteemed  Antidotes,  and  have  the  fame  Ufe  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Pharmacopeia  as  the  Theriaca  hath  in  ours ;  the 
Flefli  I  have  eaten  is  very  fweet  and  fhort.  Some 
Days  before  the  Receipt  of  your  Letter,  I  had  a  young 
one  no  bigger  than  a  Spaniel  Dog,  which  followed  me 
whereever  I  went,  drinking  nothing  but  Buffalo  Milk, 
lived  about  three  Weeks,  then  his  Teeth  began  to 
grow,  and  hcgotaLoofencfs  and  died.  ’Tis  obferved, 
that  Children  ( efpecially  of  European  Parents )  at 
the  breaking  out  of  their  Teeth  are  dangeroufly  lick, 
and  commonly  die  of  the  fcouring  in  thcfe  Parts.  His 
Skin  I  have  caufed  to  be  dried,  and  fo  prefent  it  unto 
you,  ftnce  Fate  permits  not  to  fend  him  you  livings 
fuch  a  young  one  was  never  feen  before.  The  Food 
I  believe  is  all  one  to  this  Animal,  being  that  they 
are  feldom  feen  but  amongft  withered  Branches, 
Thirties  and  Thorns  5  fo  that  the  Horn  is  of  equal 
Virtue. 

0:2  1.  Whether  the  falfifying  oj  the  China  Musk 
is  not  rather  done  by  mixing  Oxen  and  Cow  s  Livers 
dried  and  pulvenfed  with  fome  of  the  put  rifled  and 
concrete  Flejh  and  Blood  of  the  China  Musk-cat ,  than 
by  beating  together  the  bare  Flejh  and  Blood  of  this 
Animal,  &  c. 

Not  anfwered. 

0:22.  IVhether  there  be  two  Sorts  of  Gum  lac, 
one  produced  from  a  certain  winged  Ant,  the  other 
the  Exudation  of  a  Tree  5  the  firjt  had  in  the  Iflands 
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of  Suachan ,  the  lafl  in  the  Kingdom  of  Marta¬ 
ban  ? 

A.  \Vc  know  of  none  but  fuch  as  drop  from  Trees, 
and  come  from  diverfe  Places  in  Siam,  Cambodia , 
"Pegu,  &c. 

Q.  2  3 .  If  the  befl  Ambergreafe  be  found  in  the 
Iflatids  SocOtora  and  Aniana,  near  Java?  To  endea¬ 
vour  the  getting  of  more  certain  Knowledge,  what  it 
is  5  being  reported  to  be  bred  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea 
like  to  a  thick  Mud  ? 

A.  The  bed  that  is  in  the  World  comes  from  the 
Illand  Mauritius',  and  is  commonly  found  after  a 
Storm.  The  Hogs  can  imell  it  at  a  great  Didance; 
who  run  like  mad  to  it,  and  devour  it  commonly  be¬ 
fore  the  People  come  to  it.  It  is  held  to  be  a  Zeequal 
Vifcofity,  which  being  dried  by  the  Sun,  turns  to  fuch 
a  Confidence  as  is  daily  feen.  Father  Myavines  Ifaac 
Vigny  a  French  Man  in  Oleron,  hath  been  a  great 
Traveller  in  his  Time ;  and  he  told  me,  he  failed  once 
in  his  Youth1  through  fo  many  of  thefe  Zeequalen ,  as 
would  have  loaden  ten  thoufand  Ships;  the  like  hav¬ 
ing  been  never  feen :  His  Curiofttydid  drive  him  to 
take  up  fome  of  thofe,  which  being  dried  in  the  Sun, 
were  perceived  to  be  the  bed  Ambergreafe  in  the 
World  5  I  have  feen  one  piece  which  he  kept  for  a 
Memento,  and  another  piece  he  fold  for  1 3  00  lib.  derl. 
This  being  difeovered,  they  fet  fail  to  the  fame  Place 
where  thefe  Zeequalen  appeared,  and  cruifed  there,  to 
and  fro,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  Weeks,  but  could  not 
perceive  any  more.  Where  this  Place  is  fituated,  I 
do  not  know  but  Monfieur  Gentillot ,  a  French  Cap¬ 
tain  in  Holland,  can  tell  you. 

Q.  ?4-  To  enquire  of  the  Fivers  for  F  earls  flaying 
long  under  J Vat  er^  whether  they  do  it  by  the  Affiance  of 

any 
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any  thing  they  carry  with  them ,  or  by  long  and  often 
U  fe  get  a  Trick  of  holding  their  Breath  fo  longy  at  the 
Ijle  of  Baharen  near  Ormus  ? 

A.  What  they  do  at Baharen  is  unknown  to  me, 
but  iince  we  have  had  Tut e  Corein  in  Ceylon ,  where 
very  good  Pearls  grow,  I  hear  the  Diverfs  Ufe  no 
Artifice.  The  manner  is  thus 5  at  a  fet  time  of  theYear 
Merchants  come  from  all  Parts,  as  likewife  ‘Diverfs 
with  their  Boats ;  each  Boat  hath  a  certain  Quantity 
of  fquare  Stones,  upon  which  Stones  the  Divers  go 
down,  and  give  a  Token  to  their  Companions,  when 
they  think  it  time  to  be  hal’d  up ;  each  Stone  pays 
Tribute  to  the  Company.  The  Oifter  or  Shell- Fifh 
is  not  immediately  open’d,  but  laid  on  Heaps,  or  in 
Holes  at  the  Sea-fide.  When  the  diving  Time  is  end¬ 
ed,  the  Merchants  come  and  buy  thefe  Heaps,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  can  agree,  not  knowing  whether  they  fhall 
get  any  thing  or  no.  So  that  this  is  a  meer  Lottery. 
This  Pearl-fifhingis  dangerous,being  th  zDiverfs  com¬ 
monly  make  their  Will,  and  take  Leave  of  their 
Friends,  before  they  tread  the  Stone  to  go  down 

Q:  2L  Whether  Cinnamon  when  firjl  gathered 
hath  no  Tafte  at  all,  but  acquires  its  Ta fie  and  Strength 
by  fifteen  Days  funning  ?  And  whether  the  Bark  be 
gathered  every  two  Tears  in  the  Ife  of  Ceylon  ? 

A.  The  Cinnamon  Tree  as  it  groweth  is  fo  fra¬ 
grant,  that  it  may  be  fmelt  a  great  Way  off  before  it 
be  feen.  And  hath  even  then,  a  mod  excellent  Tafte  5 
fo  that  by  Sunning  it  lofeth  rather  than  acquires  any 
Tafte  or  Force  ;  the  Tree  being  pill’d  is  cut  down  to 
the  Root;  but  the  young  Sprigs  after  a  Year  or  two 
give  the  beft  and  fineft  Cinnamon. 

Q1  2  6.  To  learn ,  if  it  may  be ,  what  Art  the  M after - 
workmen  of  Pegu  have  to  add  to  the  Colour  of  their 
Rubies  ?  *  Y  A.  Not 
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A.  Not  anfwered. 

Q.  27.  To  inquire  after,  and  get,  if  poffible,  fome 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Fijh  called  Caballa,  which  are  fo 
powerful  in  flopping  Blood . 

A.  'Tis  done,  and  they  {hall  follow  with  the 
'Dutch  Ships. 

Q.  28.  Whether  at  Hermita,  a  Town  in  Ethiopia 
there  are  Tortoifes,  Jo  big,  that  Men  may  ride  upon 
them  ? 

A .  It  is  reported,  that  there  be  extraordinary  , great 
ones  there  I  have  feen  fome  Sea  Tortoifes  here, 
of  four  Foot  broad,  in  oval  Form,  very  low  leg’d, 
but  of  that  Strength,  that  a  Man  may  hand  on  one  : 
The  manner  of  catching  them,  is  to  turn  them  with 
a  Fork  upon  their  Backs, 

Q:  29-  Whether  there  be  a  Tree  in  Mexico,  that 
yields  Water,  Wine ,  Vinegar,  Oil,  Milk,  Honey,  Wax, 
Thread  and  Needles  ? 

A.  The  Cohos  Trees  yields  all  this  and  more;  the 
Nut,  while  it  is  green,  hath  very  good  Water  in  it  ; 
the  Flower  being  cut,  drops  out  great  Quantity  of  Li¬ 
quor,  called  Sury,  or  Taywack ,  which  drank  frefh, 
hath  the  Force, and  almoft  theTafteof  Wine;  grown 
fowr,  is, very  good  Vinegar;  and  diftilled,.  makes  very 
good  Brandy,  or  Areck  :  The  Nut  grated,  and  ming¬ 
led  with  Water,  tafteth  like  Milk  ;  prefled,  yields 
very  good  Oil :  Bees  fwarm  in  thefe  Trees,  as  well 
as  in  others;  Thread  and  Needles  are  made  of  the 
Lea  ves  and  tough  Twigs.  Nay,  to  add  fomething 
to  this  Defcription  ;  in  Amboyna ,  they  make  Bread  of 
the  Body  pf  the  Tree,  the  Leaves  ferve  to  thatch 
Houfes,  and  likewife  Sails  for  their  Boats. 

Q.  30.  Whether  about  Java,  there  be  Oyfters  of  that 
vaft  Bignefs ,  as  to  weigh  three  hundred  Weight  ? 
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A.  I  have  feen  a  Shell  Fifh,  but  nothing  like  an  Ov- 

der,  of  fuch  a  Bigncfs,  the  Fifh  being  faked,  dild  kept 
in  pickle,  afterwards  boiled,  tadeth  like  BraWn  in 
England,  and  is  of  an  horny  Subdance. 

Q.  3  f •  Whether  tiear  Malacca,  thete  be  fdiindinthe 
Gall  of  certain  Swine,  a  Stone  efteemed  incomp  at  ablr 
above  Bezoar? 

A.  In  that  Country,  but  very  feldom,  there  grows 
a  Stone  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Porkapitte ,  'called  ‘Pedro 
Porco  ;  of  whofe  V irtue  there  ate  large  Defcriptionsf 
and  the  Hbllanders  are  now  fo  fond,  that  f  have  feen 
400  Dollars  of  *  given  for  one  no  bigger  than  a  Pi¬ 
geon’s  Egg.  There  is  Sophistication  as  well  in  that  as 
Bezoar ,  Mask,  &c.  and  every  Day  new  Falfhood, 
fo  that  I  cannot  well  fet  down  here  any  Rules,  but 
mud  be  judged  by  Experience.  A  falfe  one  I  fend 
you,  which  doth  imitate  very  near  in  Virtue  the  true 
one,  but  is  a  great  deal  bigger,  and  of  another  Colour. 

As  for  the  Obfervations  defired  of  the  Elands  St. 
Helena ,  and  Afcenjwn ,  they  may  be  better  made  by 
the  Englifh  Eaft-lndia  Men,  who  commonly  touch 
at  both  Places ;  but  the  Hollander  never,  or  very 
feldom. 

0,32.  Whether  it  be  Winter  at  the  Eafl-fide  of  the 
Mountain  Gates,  which  come  from  the  North  to  Cape 
Comoryn,  whilft  it  is  Summer  on  the  Weft -fide  ?  and 
Vice  verfa. 

A.  Not  only  there,  but  likewife  on  the  Eland  of 
Zeylon . 

Q:  33.  In  what  Country  Lignum  Aloes  is  found, 
whether  it  be  the  Wood  of  a  Tree  ?  or  the  Root  of  a 
Tree  ?  How  to  know  the  be  ft  of  the  Kind  ? 

A.  Lignum  Aloes ,  Lignum  Par  ad  ft,  Calamba ,  are 
Synonyma,  t  he  fame :  And  the  fame  Wood  comes  mod 
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from  Cambodia ,  and  Siam  j  but  they  fay  it  is  brought 
by  the  People  of  Lawlan ,  a  Country  about  Cambo¬ 
dia ,  whence  Musk ,  and  Benzoiny  and  mod  Aroma - 
come ;  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  other  Wood 
by  its  ftrong  Scent  and  Richnefs  of  Balm  in  it,  which 
appears  in  its  Blacknefs;  it  is  of  great  Value,  and 
hard  to  be  gotten  here. 

The  reft  of  the  Queries  are  not  anfwered,  becaufe 
the  Time  is  fhort  fince  I  received  them,  and  elpecially, 
becaufe  I  cannot  meet  with  any  one  that  can  fatisfy 
me,  and  being  unfatisfied  my  felf,  I  cannot  nor  will 
obtrude  any  Thing  upon  you,  which  may  hereafter 
prove  fabulous ;  but  (hall  ftill  ferve  you  with  Truth. 
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METHOD 


For  making  a  Hiftory  of  the  Weather. 


“  T?Or  the  better  making  a  Hiftory  of  the  Wea- 
“  JL/  th-er?  I  conceive  it  requisite  to  obferve, 

“  i .  The  Strength  and  Quarter  of  the  Winds,  and 
“  to  regifter  the  Changes  as  often  as  they  happen  ; 
<c  both  which  may  be  very  conveniently  fhewn,  by 
“  a  fmall  Addition  to  an  ordinary  Weather-clock. 

“  2.  The  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  in  the  Air  ; 
<£  which  will  be  beft  obfetved  by  a  fealed  Thermo - 
<£  meter ,  graduated  according  to  the  Degrees  of  Ex- 
“  panjion ,  which  bear  a  known  Proportion  to  the 
“  whole  Bulk  of  Liquor,  the  Beginning  of  which. 
“  Gradation,  £hould  be  that  Dimension  which  the  Li- 
££  quor  hath,  when  cncompafled.  with  Water,  juft 
<£  beginning  to  freeze,  and  the  Degrees  of  Expanjlon, 
££  cither  greater  or  lefs,  fhould  be  fet  or  marked  a- 
££  bovc  it,  or  below  it. 

££  3.  The  Degrees  of  Dryncfs  and  Moifture  in  the 
“  Air;  which  may  be  moft  conveniently  obferved  by 
££  a  Hygrofcope ,  made  with  the  fingle  Beard  of  a  wild 
££  Oat  perfectly  ripe,  fet  upright  and  headed  with  an 
<£  Index, after  theWay  deferibed  by  Emanuel Magnan ; 
££  the  Converfions  and  Degrees  of  which  may  be  mea- 
“  fured  by  Divifions  made  on  the  rim  of  a  Circle,  in 
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“  the  Center  of  which,  the  Index  is  turned  round  : 
“  The  Beginning  or  Standard  of  which  Degree  of 
££  Rotation}i. hould  be  that,  to  which  the  Index  points, 
CiU  when  the  Beard,  being  throughly  wet*  or  covered 
££  with  Water;  is  -quite  unwrtathedTand  becomes 
“  hrait.  But  becaufe  .of  the  rSmalnefs  of  this  Part 
t£  ot  the  Oat,  the  Cod  of  a  wild  Vetch  may  be  ufed 
££  inftead  of  it,  which  will  be  a  much  larger  Index ,  and 
£C  will  bealtoge^hiqr  asjcnftbleof  the  Changes  of  the 
££  Air. 

££  4.  The  Degrees  ofPreflure  in  the  Air.$  which 
££  may  be  l^everaLWays  obferyed,  but  bed  of  all  with 
££  an  Inftrument  with  Quick- fiver*  contrived  fo,  as 
f£  either  by  means  of  Water,  or  an it  lmy  len- 
“  fibly  exhibite  the  minute  Variations  of  that  Adion, 

t£  5 .  The  Conflitution  and  F  ace  of  the  Sky  or  Hea- 
££  vens }  and  this  is  befit  done  by  the  Eye  ;here  fliould 
<£  be  obferved,  whether  the  Sky  be  clear  or  clouded  > 
££  and  if  clouded,  after  what  Manner  ;  whether  with 
££  high  Exhalations  or  great  white  Clouds,  or  dark 
“  thick  ones.  Whether  thofe  Clouds  afford  Fogs  or 
“  Miftsj  or  Sleet,  or  Rain,  or  Snow,  &c ,  Whether 
££  the  under  fide  of  thofe  Clouds  be  flat  or  waved  and 
“  irregular,  as  I  have  often  feen  before  Thunder. 
££  Which  way  they  drive,  whether  all  one  W ay ,  or 
££  fome  one  way,  fome  another,  and  whether  any  of 
££  thefe  be  the  fame  with  the  Wind  that  blows  below  ; 
££  the  Colour  and  Face  of  the  Sky  at  the  rifing  and 
££  fetting  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  5  what  Haloes  or 
££  Rings  may  happen  to  encompafs  thofe  Luminaries, 
££  their  Bignefs,  Form  and  Number. 

££  6.  What  Effects  are  produc’d  upon  other  Bo- 
<£  dies :  As  what  Aches  and  Difiempers  in  the  Bodies 
££  of  Men  ;  what  Difeafcs  are  moft  rife,  as  Colds,  Fe- 

££  vors, 
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“  vers,  Agues,  &c.  What  Putrefactions  or  other 
“  Changes  are  produc’d  in  other  Bodies;  as  the  fweat- 
“  ing  of  Marble,  the  burning  blue  of  a  Candle,  the 
“  blafting  of  Trees  and  Corn ;  the  unufual  Sprouting, 
£C  Growth,  or  Decay  of  any  Plants  or  V egetables ;  the 
«  Putrefadion  of  Bodies  not  ufual ;  the  Plenty  or 
«  Scarcity  of  InfeCts  3  of  feveral  Fruits,  Grains,  Flow- 
££  ers, Roots,  Cattel, Fifties,  Birds,  any  thing  notable  of 
££  that  Kind.  What  Conveniences  or  Inconveniences 
“  may  happen  in  the  Year,  in  any  kind,  as  by  Floods, 
<£  Droughts,  violent  Showers,  &c.  What  Nights  pro- 
<£  duce  Dews  and  Hoar-Frofls,  and  what  not  ? 

<£  7.  What  Thunders  and  Lightnings  happen,  and 
££  what  Effeds  they  produce 3.  as  fouting  Beer  or  Ale, 
£t  turning  Milk,  killing  Silk  worms,  &c  ? 

££  Any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  Tides ;  as  double 
££  Tides,  later  or  earlier,  greater  or  iefs  Tides  than 
££  ordinary,  riding  or  drying  of  Springs;  Comets  or 
££  unufual  Apparitions,  new  Stars,  Jgnes fatui  or 
*£  Ihining  Exhalations,  or  the  like. 

44  Thefe  fliould  all  or  mod  of  them  be  diligently 
«  obferved  and  regift  red  by  fome  one,  that  is  always 
u  conversant  in  or  near  the  fame  Place. 

<'*  Now  that  thefe,  and  fome  others,  hereafter  to  be 
£/*  mentioned,  may  be  regiftred,  fo  as  to  be  moft  com 
££  venient  for  the  making  of  Comparifons,  requifttc 
u  for  the  railing  Axioms ,  whereby  the  Caufc  or  Laws 
«  of  Weather  may  be  found  out  3  it  will  be  defire- 
«  able  to  order  them  fo,  that  the  Scheme  of  a  whole 
“  Month  may  at  one  View  beprefented  to  the  Eye  : 
££  And  this  may  conveniently  be  done  on  the  Pages  of 
<£  a  Book  in  Folio ,  allowing  fifteen  Days  for  one  fide, 
££  and  fifteen  for  the  other.  Let  each  of  thofe  Pages 
££  be  divided  into  Nine  Columns, and  diftinguilhed  by 

“  per- 
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“  perpendicular  Lines  5  let  each  of  the  firft  fix  Co- 
“  lumns  be  half  an  Inch  wide,  and  the  three  laft  equal- 
“  ly  fhare  the  remaining  of  the  Side. 

“  Let  each  Column  have  the  Title  of  what  it  is  to 
<c  contain,  in  the  firft  at  leaft,  written  at  the  Top  of  it : 
“  As,  let  the  firft  Colume  towards  the  left  hand,  con- 
“  tain  the  Days  of  the  Month,  or  Place  of  the  Sun, 
“  and  the  remarkable  Hours  of  each  Day.  The  fecond, 
“  the  Place,  Latitude,  Diftance,  Ages  and  Faces  of 
“  the  Moon.  The  third,  the  Quarters  and  Strength  of 
<£  Winds,  The  fourth,  the  Heat  and  Cold  of  the  Sea- 
«  foil.  The  fifth,  the  Drynefs  and  Moifture  of  it.  The 
«  fixth,  the  Degrees  of  Preflure.  The  feventh,  the 
“  Faces  and  Appearances  of  the  Sky.  The  eighth, the 
a  Effefts  of  the  IVeathcr  upon  other  Bodies,  Thun- 
“  ders,  Lightnings,  or  any  thing  extraordinary.  The 
“  ninth,  general  Deduftions,  Corollaries  or  Syllo- 
££  gifms,  arifing  from  the  comparing  the  feveral  Th<e- 
u  nomtna  together. 

c<  That  the  Columns  may  be  large  enough  to  con- 
“  tain  what  they  aredefigned  for,  it  will  be  neceflary, 
cc  that  the  Particulars  be  exprefied  with  fome  Cha- 
“  rafters,  as  brief'  and  compendious  as  is  pofllblc. 
u  The  two  firft  by  the  Figures  and  Characters  of  the 
u  Signs  commonly  us’d  in  Almanacks.  The  Winds 
“  may  be  expreft  by  the  Letters,  by  which  they  are  cx- 
“  preft  in  fmall  Sea-Cards;  and  the  Degrees  of 
u  Strength  by  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c,  according  as  they  are 
cc  marked  in  the  Contrivance  in  the  Weather  cock. 
u  The  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  may  be  expreft  by 
u  the  Numbers  appropriate  to  the  Divifibns  of  the 
i(  Thermometer .  The  Drynefs  and  Moifture,  by  the 
u  Divifions  in  the  Rim  of  the  Hydro  fc ope.  The  Prcl- 
£1  fure  by  Figures,  denoting  the  Height  of  the  Mercu- 
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«  rial  Cylinder.  But  for  the  Faces  of  the  Sky,  they 
“  are  fo  many,  that  many  of  them  want  proper  Names; 
«  and  therefore  it  will  be  convenient  to  agree  upon 
“  Tome  determinate  ones,  by  which  the  moil  ufual 
“  may  be  in  brief  expreft.  As  let  Clear  fignify  a  very 
«  clear  Sky  without  any  Clouds  or  Exhalations: 
“  Checquer’d  a  clear  Sky, with  many  great  white  round 
«  Clouds,  fuch  as  are  very  ufual  in  Summer.  Hazy, 
“  a  Sky  that  looks  whitiih,  by  Reafonof  the  Thick- 
“  nefs  of  the  higher  Parts  of  the  Air,  by  fome  Exhala- 
«  tion  not  formed  into  Clouds.  Thick ,  a  Sky  more 
«  whitened  by  a  greater  Company  of  Vapours :  thefe  do 
<s  ufually  make  the  Luminaries  look  bearded  or  hairy, 
«  and  are  oftentimes  the  Caufe  of  the  Appearance  of 
“  Rings  and  Haloes  about  the  Sun  as  well  as  the  Moon. 
“  Overcafl ,  when  the  Vapours  fo  whiten  and  thicken 
“  the  Air,  that  the  Sun  cannot  break through ;  and  of 
“  this  there  are  very  many  Degrees,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
ec  preft  by  a  little ,  much ,  more,  very  much  overcaft,&<z. 
«  Let  Hairy  fignify  a  Sky  that  hath  many  fmall,  thin, 
“  and  high  exhalations,  which  refe Liable  Locks  of  Hair, 
“  or  Flakes  of  Hemp  or  Flax  :  whofe;  Varieties  may 
<£  be  expreft  by  Jlrait  ex  curv’d,  &c.  according  to  the 
“  Refemblance  they  bear.  Let  Water’d  fignify  a  Sky 
tc  that  has  many  high  thin  and  fmall  Clouds,  looking 
“  almoft  like  water’d  Tabby,  called  in  fome  places  a 
“  Mackeril  Sky.  Let  a  Sky  be  called  Wav’d,  when 
“  thofe  Clouds  appear  much  bigger  and  lower,  but 
<c  much  after  the  fame  manner.  Cloudy,  when  the  Sky 
<c  has  many  thick  dark  Clouds.  Lowring,  when  the 
“  Sky  is  not  very  much  overcaft,  but  hath  alfo  under- 
“  neath  many  thick  dark  Clouds  which  threaten 
“  Rain.  The  fignification  of  gloomy,  foggy,  mifty, fleet - 
«  ing,  driving,  rainy ,  fnowy.  Reaches  or  Racks  va~ 
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a  riable ,  ire.  are  well  known,  they  being  very  com- 
“  monly  ufed.  There  may  be  alfo  feveral  Faces  of 
“  the  Sky  compounded  of  two  or  more  of  thefe, 
“  which  may  be  intelligibly  enough  expreft  by  two 
“  or  more  of  thefe  Names.  It  is  likewifedefirable,  that 
“  the  Particulars  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  Columns 
u  may  beentred  in  as  little  Room  and  as  few  Words 
w  as  are  fufficient  to  Signify  them  intelligibly  and 
“  plainly. 

“  It  were  to  be  wifht  that  there  were  diverfe  in  fe- 
“  veral  Parts  ofthe  World,  but  especially  in  diftant 
“  Parts  of  this  Kingdom,  that  would  undertake  this 
“  Work,  and  that  fuch  would  agree  upon  a  common 
“  Way  fomewhat  after  this  Manner,  that  as  near  as 
“  could  be,  the  fame  Method  and  Words  might  be 
“  made  Ufe  of.  The  Benefit  of  which  Way  is  eafily 
“  enough  conceivable. 

“  As  for  the  Method  of  ufing  and  digefting  thofe 
u  fo  colleded  Obfervations ;  That  will  be  more  ad- 
<c  vantageoufly  confidered  when  the  Supellex  is  pro- 
“  vided }  A  Workman  being  then  befl  able  to  fit 
and  prepare  his  Tools  for  his  Work,  when  he  fees 
11  what  Materials  he  has  to  work  upon. 
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SCHEME, 

AT  ONE 

View  reprefenting  to  the  Eye  the  Obfervations  of 
the  Weather  for  a  Month. 
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made  after  the 
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From  the  Jail 

Qaaf  the  Moon 
to  the  Change 
the  Weather 
was  very 
temperate,but 
cold  for  the 
Seafbn ;  the 
Wind  pretty 
conflant  be- 
tweenN.StW 
\  little  before 
the  lad:  great 
Wind.and  till 
the  Windrofe 
at  its  higheft, 
the  Quick-lil- 
ver  continu’d 
defcendingtill 
it  came  very 
low,-  after 
which  it  be- 
igan  to  reaf- 
cend,  &c. 
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DIRECTIONS 

FOR  THE 

Obfervations  of  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon. 

By  Mr.  ROOKE. 

i 

«  Clipfes  of  the  Moon  are  obferved  for  two  prin¬ 
ce  g\  cipal  Ends  5  one  Aftronomical,  that  by  coni- 
“  paring  Obfervations  with  Calculations,  the  Theory 
“  of  the  Moon’s  Motion  may  be  perfected,  and  the  Ta- 
«  bles  thereof  reformed  :  The  other  Geographical, 
«  that  by  comparing  among  themfelves  Obfervations 
“  of  the  fame  Ecliptical  Thafes ,  made  in  diverfe 
«  Places,  the  Difference  of  Meridians ,  or  Longitudes 
££  of  thofe  Places,  may  be  difcovered. 

££  The  Knowledge  of  the  Eclipfes  Quantity  and 
£C  Duration,  the  Shadow’s,  Curvity  and  Inclination, 
££  &c.  conduce  only  to  the  former  of  thefe  Ends : 
££  The  exad  Time  of  the  Beginning,  Middle,  and 
££  End  of  the  Eclipfes ,  asalfo  in  total  ones,  the  Be- 
<£  ginning  and  End  of  total  Darknefs,  is  ufeful  for  both 
££  of  them.  -  -  -  - 

££  But  becaufe  thefe  Times  confiderably  differ  in 
££  Obfervations  made  by  the  bare  Eye, from  thofe  with 
££  a  Telefcope,  and  becaufe  the  Beginning  of  Eclipfes 
«  and  the  End  of  total  Darknefs  are  fcarce  to  be  ob- 
«<  ferved  exa&ly,  even  with  Glaffes;  one  not  being  a- 
££  ble  clearly  to  diftinguifh  between  the  true  Shadow 
££  and  Eenumbra ,  unlefs  one  have  feen,for  fome  Time 
£C  before,  the  Line,  feparating  them,  pafs  along  upon 

“  the 
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“  the  Surface  of  the  Moon  :  And  laftly,  becaufe  in 
«  fm all  partial  Eclipfes ,  the  Beginning  and  End  (and 
“  in  total  ones  of  fhort  Continuance  in  the  Shadow, 
«  the  Beginning  and  End  of  total  Darknefs)  are  un- 
“  fit  for  nice  Observations,  by  Reafon  of  the  flow 
«  Change  of  Appearances, which  the  oblique  Motion 
«  of  the^Shadow  then  caufeth :  For  thefe  Reafons  I 
«  fhall  propound  a  Method  particularly  defigned  for 
“  the  Accomplifhment  of  the  geographical  End  in 
«  obferving  Lunar  Eclipfes ,  free  (as  far  as  is  poflible) 
“  from  all  the  mentioned  Inconveniences.  For, 

“  Firft,  It  fhall  not  be  practicable  without  a  Tele- 

“  Scope. 

<£  Secondly,  The  Obferver  fhall  always  have  Op- 
«  portunity,  before  his  principal  Obfervation,  to  note 
“  the  DiftinCtion  between  the  true  Shadow  and  Ten- 
“  umbra . 

«  Thirdly,  It  (hall  be  applicable  to  thofe  Seafons 
“  of  the  Eclipfe ,  when  there  is  the  fuddeneft  Altera- 
«  tion  in  the  Appearances.  To  fatisfy  all  which  In- 

^t  (grits  j 

«  Let  there  be  of  the  eminenteft  Spots,  difperfcd 
«  over  all  Quarters  of  the  Moons  Surface,  a  feleCt 
“  Number  generally  agreed  on,  to  be  conftantly  made 
ufe  of  to  this  Purpofe,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World  : 
“  As  for  Example,  thofe  which  Hevelius  calleth 

S  Sinai 

c^yEtna  C  Befiicus  C  ALeoti 

Torphyrites  Infula^Creta  Talus<Mar£- 
Serrorum  C  Cot  is. 

Lacus  Niger  Major. 
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a  Let  in  each  Eclipfe  ( not  all,  but  for  inftancc ) 
“  three  of  thefe  Spots,  which  then  lye  neareft  to  the 
“  Ecliptic ,  be  exactly  obferved,  when  they  are  firft 
ic  touched  by  the  true  Shadow,  and  again  when  they 
“  are  juft  completely  entred  into  it  ;  and  ( if  you 
a  pleafe)  al  fo  in  the  Decreafe  of  the  Eclipfe,  when  they 
“  arefirft  fully  clear  from  the  true  Shadow  :  For  the 
<e  accurate  Determination  of  which  Moments  of 
‘£  Time  ( that  being  in  this  Bulinefs  of  main  Impor- 
H  tance)  let  there  be  taken  Altitudes  of  remarkable 
Cl  fixed  Stars,  on  this  fide  the  Line,  of  fuch  as  lye 
<c  between  the  e^/Equator  and  Tropic  of  Cancer  j  but 
<£  beyond  the  Line,  of  fuch  as  are  fituated  towards 
il  the  other  Tropic  and  in  all  Places,  of  fuch,  as  at 
“  the  time  of  Obfervation,  are  about  four  Hours  di- 
u  ftant  from  the  Meridian . 


- - - , - 
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Mr.  ROOK'S 

DISCOURSE 

Concerning  the  Obfervations  of  the  Eclip- 
fes  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter . 

LOngitudinis Jive  ‘Differentia  Meridianorumfci - 
entia  eft  vel  Nautica ,  vel  Geographies 
Ilia  Navis  aqua  innatantis  ;  Hac  Urbium ,  Infula - 
rum, ,  Tromontoriorum ,  &c.  Globo  terreftri  adharen- 
tium  Jitum  inveftigat. 

In  Navi,  motu  vario  fubinde  tranftata,  Obfervatio 
identidem  eft  repetenda  j  at  loci  terreniy  fixamperpetuo 
fedem  obt mentis ,  pofitionem  femel  determinaffe  fujficit . 

Maria ,  fluff ibus  ut plurimum  agitata,  fubtilem  In- 
ftrumentorumy  prafertim  Telefcopii  lo?igioris  traffati- 
onem  minime  permittunt. 

Longitudinis Jcientia  Nautica  vix  unquam  de  Ccelo 
expeffanda  j  Geographica  vero  ab  Eclipfibus  Corpo- 
rum  cceleftium  pracipue  petenda. 

C  Veteribusnot£yftcil.  Solis  &  Luna , 
Eclipfes  funt  veU  Satellitum  Jovis,  ante  Tubi  Optici 

C  nfum  incognita. 

[Miff am  fecimus  Cl.  Hugenii  Lunulam  Saturniam, 
Obfervatu  difficiliorem.) 

Illarum  per  mult  a  retro  Jacida  Obfervationes ;  ne 
duo  quidem  loca  quantum  Meridianorum  inter capidinem 
habeanty  fat  is  certo  definitum  effe  experimur :  harum 
vero  per  pauculos  annos  adhibenda  diligenti  animad- 
-  verfione ; 
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verjione 5  pracipuoe  t  otius  ten  arum  Or  bis  partes,  quo- 
modo  ad  fe  invicem  fit  re  fint,  accurathts  determina- 
tum  iri  non  defperamus. 

Caufre ,  oh  quas  minus  in  hoc  negotio  pr reft  it  ere  E- 
clipfes  Luminarium. 


1 .  Communis  utrifque ,  ipfarum  Raritas 
Sunt  X  od  .  C2.  Solar  i,  R ar allaxis  Luna. 

rropnn^  ^ .  j^nnarp  Penumbra  Terra. 


His  ergo  praferimus  SatellitumJovialiumSDefelfus 
frequent  iffimos,  fine  ulla  Rarallaxi ,  />/  qwbus  etiam 
Renumbra  Jo-vis  pr  ode  fie  magis,  quam  ojficerevidetur. 

Methodus  Longitudinis ,  ex  Eclipfibus  vel  aliis 
Rhanomenis  creleftibus ,  indagandre  duplex  eft :  Una , 
cumTempore  ad  Meridianum  Tabularum proprium  fiup- 
putato ,  Tempus  alibi  obfervatum ;  Altera ,  Tempora 
‘vanis  in  locis  obfervata ,  /<?  comparat . 

C«w  nautica prior  ilia  unice  inter fierviat , 

Mot  us  calefies  ac cur  at  ius  multo,quam  nobis  fiperandum 
videtur,  cognitos fupponit  5  ob  AJlronomia  ImperfeAio- 
nem ,  Obfervationum  marinarum  Hallucinationem 
perpetuo  fere  neceffariam :  fupra pronunciavimus  Lon¬ 
gitudinis  Scientiam  nauticam  vix  unquam  de  Coclo 
expedlandam . 

Methodus  altera ,  Geographia  perficienda  i done  a, 
cum  non  aliam  ob  caufam  pr avium  Calculum  adhibeat , 
nifi  ut  eomoniti  plures ,  eidem  Rhanomeno,  in  difiitis 
locis ,  obfervando  fimul  invigilent  ;  Reriodorum  at que 
Epocharum  dxpt(2&tctv  minime  defiderat. 

Satellites  Jovis  numero  funt  quatuor ,  <z/4r&* 
Author es  Nomina  fortiti  ;  ex  diverfis ,  ^ 

obtinent  Intervallis,  1.  Inti  mum,  2.  Renintimum , 
3.  Renextimum,  4.  Extimum  appellabimus . 

Horum 
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Horum  non  nifi  uniufmodi  fyam/Apov  obfervandum 
proponimus  }  Immerfionem  nempe  in  Umbram  Jo-vis 
five  ipfum  E  clip  few  initium. 

Solam  hanc  <Pd<w feligimiiSj  nt pot  e  inindi-vifibili fere 
conftitutam :  Licet  enimLuminis Languor  atqueDimi- 
nutio  Moram  aliquantulam  trahere pojfiit ,  omnimoda  ta- 
men  ExtinEiio  &  Evanefcentia  {de  qua  unice  foliciti 
fumus )  Momento  quafi  contingere  deprehendetur. 

Ante  8  ©  %  Satellites  ad  Occident em,  Difcijovia- 
lis  Refpebtu ,  in  Deli  quia  incidunt ;  poft  Acr  onychia , 
ad  Orientem. 

Intimi  &  ( nifi  forte  rarijfime)  penintimi  Eclip- 
fc'jov  tantum  Occidentalium  Initia  nobis  apparere  pofi 
funt :  duorum  autem  remotiorum  mult  a  etiam  Orien- 
talium  Exordia  confpicere  licet. 

DefeffusMedicaorumObfervatufaciliores  reddant. 
i.  Major  Rlanet  arum  Claritas.  2.  Mo  tus  ip  forum 
tardior.  3 .  Renumbra  Jo-vis  crajfior .  4.  Longius  a 
JovialiDifcoInter-vallum :  ad  Obfervationum  U 
ctv  conducit.  1.  Motus  Satellitumvelocior.  2.  Tenum- 
bra  Jo-vis  anguftior. 

Hate  omnia  nobifeum  meditati ,  fubdubfa  bene fingu- 
lorum  Ratione,  Satellitum  intimum  &  penextimum  ad 
Rem  noflram  pra  cotter  is  accomodatos ;  atque  adeo^cum 
fatisfrequentes fint  ip  forum  Eclipfes ,  fobs  adhibendos 
effe  judicamus. 

Extimum  omnino  negligimus ,  utpote  minimum  om¬ 
nium  &  obfcurijfimum  5  prafertim  verb  quod  tantd 
nonnunquam  fit  Latitudine  praditus ,  ut  Umbra  J 0- 
vis  ipfum  Aphelium  neutiquam  attingat. 

Tenintimus  autem  nulla  gaudet  ex  fupra  recenfitis 
Rrarogativa ,  qua  alterutri  faltem  eorum ,  quos  jam 
pratulimus ,  potiori  Jure  non  debeat ur. 

MaximaSatellitum  in  Umbra  incident  him  a  Limbo 

A  a  Difci 
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‘Difci  Jovialis  Hiftantia ,  una  aut  altera ,  poft  priorem 
Solis  &  Jovis  Quadraturam ,  Hebdomada  contingit. 

Eftque  ea penextimi  Sefquidiametro  Jovis  fere  a- 
qualis :  Intimi  verb  Semidiametro  ejufdem  non  multo 
major,fexta  ante  memoratamQuadraturam  Hebdoma¬ 
da.  ‘ Tenextimus  Umbram  ingrediens  Hiametro  Jovis 
cdDifco  abejl:  Augenda  inde  ufque  ad  maximamlliftan- 
tia ,  Increments  non  uniform?,  fed  continue  decref cents. 

Mine  iifdem  reciproce  pajjibus  ifDecremento  ft.  fen- 
fim  increfcente)  diminuitur  ijliufmodi  Intervallum,  ad 
bimeftre  ufque  Tempus  a  dill  a  Quadratura  elapjum, 
quando  iterum  TIiametro  Joviali  aquatur. 

To  flea  autem  ufque  ad  ip  fa  Acr  onychia, penextimus 
Umbram  fubiturus,  aquabili fereGradu  ( fingulis  nem- 
pe  Hebdomadis  Quadrant  eEHametri) promotus,adLim- 
bum  Jovis  accedit.  Intimi ,  pro  diverfo  Jovis  ad  So- 
lem  SitufDiflantia  eadem plane  rat 'tone  variatur  :  ejus 
enim,  quam  ubique  obtinet,  penextimus,  Trienti  fere 
perpetno  eft  £ cpualis. 

Menfe  circiterpoft  Jovem  Soli  oppofitum, penextimus 
{Intimi poft  8  ©  V ,  Immerfiones  obfervari  non  poffe 
fupra  innuimus)ftmul  ac  Corporis  Jovialis  Limbum  ori¬ 
ent  alem  tranfierit,  Occident  alem  Umbra  continuo  in¬ 
trabit. 

Inde  augetur  paidatim  penextimi  evanefeentis  T)i- 
ftantia,  donee  una  aut  altera  ante  pofteriorem  Qiiadra- 
turam  Hebdomada,  maxima  evadat ;  quando  a  Hifci 
Jovialis  Margine  Semidiametro  ejufdem  removetur. 

Toftquam  autem  hucufque  diminutd  fenftm  Veloci- 
tate,  Umbra  Jovis  ab  ipfius  Hifco  receftit :  hinc.  Mot  it 
continue  accelerate ,  ad  eundem  redit. 

Ter  bimeftre  ante  &  poft  Jovis  cumSole  Conjunllio- 
nem  Spat  him,  in  Locis  Longit  udine  multum  differ  en- 
tibus,  eadem  Eclipfts  apparere  nequit:  adeoque  tunc 

i  Temp  or  is 
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Temporis  Obferv at  tones  inftituere  non  eft  Opera  Ere- 
tium. 

Qua  cum  it  a  fint ,  Tempus  quadrimeftre ,  a  Sextili 
priori  ufque  ad  ipfa  fere  Acr onychia  numerandumy  utri- 
que  SateUiti  obfer  v ando  erit  unice  opportumm :  Ee- 
nextimi  autem  foli ,  infuper  trimeftre ,  ab  altero  poft 
Oppofitionem  menfe  ad  Sextilem  pofteriorem. 

Intra  tempora  jam  definita ,  olioginta  circiter  utriuft 
que ftmul  Satellitis  fient  Eclipfes ;  penextimi  fc.  fere 
triginta ,  intimi  autem  quinquaginta. 

Has  cum  non  ubivis  terrarumy  fed  alia  aliis  in 
locis  fint  confpiciendajn  fex  Clajfes  digeremus. 


i. 


2. 

3. 

4- 

5- 


6. 


In  Europa  &  Africa. 

In  Afia. 

In  America. 

In  Europa  Africa  &  Afia. 

In  Europa  Africa  &  America. 
InAfiaOrient.&  AmericaOccident 


\  Eclipfes 
\  fervandas 
f  compre- 
hendet . 


ob- 


Non  opus  eft  forte  ut  moneamus  in  Infulis 

r  z_yEthiopici C  4am‘ 
Oceani  <  Atlantici  >obfervandam  ejfe  clajfem<  5 am- 
C Eacifici  3  '  Om. 

Calculus  Eclipfium  a  nobis  exhibendus  in  ipfo  fortaft 
fe  Loco  ad  quern  inftituitur plus  Hordintegra  nonnun- 
quamdvero  obferv abit ,  ob  variant  fc.  in  Sate llit um 
motu  dvo/uixAiavy  ab  Excentricitate  ( ut  verifimile  eft ) 
&  propriarum  ipfts  Orbit  arum  ad  Jovis  Or  bit  am  In- 
clinatione  oriundam. 

Alibi autemTerrarum  multo  minusCalculo fidendum , 
propter  incertam  infuper  inplerifque  Locis  Meridiano- 

A  a  2  rum 
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rum  j Differentiam  ;  qua  tamen  ut fiat ,  Reduffio  Tem- 
ports  ah  qua  utcunque  adhibenda  eft. 

Longam  itaque  futuram ftapiuftcule  Eclipfium  harum 
Expert  ationem  pramonemus,aJftduamque  interim  At - 
tentionem ,  nec  lob  xaipov  admodum  *c$jv  )  unquam fiere 
interrupt  am,  ejfie  continuandam :  primum  enim,  quum 
Vifu  ajfequi  pofjumus  LuminisHiminutionem,breviJ]i- 
ma  ( prafertim  in  intimo)  interpofita  Morula,  mox  in- 
ftequitur  perfiecta  ejus  Extinblio. 

Moleftum  autem  in  obfervando  Tad  him,  fiumma 
Tfifioiuv  Aqftfa  abunde  compenfiabit ,  idemque  pluri- 
mum  minuit ,  Sociorum  mutuas  operas  tradentium,  ubi 
puppet  it,  Era pent  ia. 

Ad  Momenta  Temporis  occur atijftme  notanda  [quod 
in  hujufimodi  Obpervationibus  eft  Ealmarium )  peru- 
tile  erit  Horologium  Opcillatorium,  ab  ingeniofijftmo 
&  candidiftlmo  Hugenio  feliciter  excogitatum . 

APPENDIX. 

LOngitudinis  Scientiam  N antic  am  vix  unquam  de 
Coelo  expeStandam,  fupra  offer  uimus  5  ft  qua  ta¬ 
men  ejuftmodi  aliquando  futura  eft,  non  aliud  Funda- 
mentum,  quam  Lunarium  Motuum  pracifam  Ccgni- 
tionem,  habitura  videtur.  Horum  autem  Reflitutio- 
nem  a  Earallaxi  inchoandam,  folertifftme  monuit  Ke¬ 
pler  us.  Earallaxeocq  verb  indaganda,  fa  a  Lu¬ 

na  latitudine  (  cut  ftemper  fere  complic at ur )  diftin- 
guendoe,  optima  (ft  non  fold)  Methodus  eft,  qua,  in 
Regionibus  longe  dijfitis  &  pub  eodem  Meridiano  pop - 
tis,Altitudinum  Luna  meridianarum, per  ftngulas  Or¬ 
bit  a  Eartes  (imul  obftervatarum  Serie  innititur :  inde 
enim,  Eolorum  Elevatione  ftolum  pracognita,  certijft- 
ma  innote feit  Globi  Lunar  is  a  Terr  eft  ri  Hiftantia. 

1  Ero- 
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'Proponimus  itaque  nos  Africa  Promontorium  Cap , 
BonaSpei,  vel  in  Oceano  AtlanticoSanCt  aHelenalnfu- 
lam, cum  Locis  in  Etiropa  iis  refpondentibus,Satellitum 
Ope,  tit  docuimus,  determinandis,  in  quibus  iftiufmodi 
Obfervationes  commodijfime  inftituantur. 

Upon  the  reading  of  thefe  laft  'Directions,  Mr. 
Rook  the  Author  of  them  being  dead,  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  faying  fomcthing  of  that  excellent  Man,  which 
his  incomparable  Modefty  would  not  have  permit¬ 
ted  me  to  write,  if  he  had  been  living.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  a  Man  of  a  profound  Judgment,  a  va  QtComprehen- 
fion,  prodigious  Memory,  folid  Experience.  His  Skill 
in  the  Mathematicks  was  reverenc’d,  by  all  the  Lovers 
of  thofe  Studies  5  and  his  Perfection  in  many  other 
Sorts  of  Learning  deferves  no  lefs  Admiration.  But- 
above  all,  his  Knowledge  had  a  right  Influence  on  the 
Temper  of  his  Mind,  which  had  all  the  Humility, 
Goodnefs,  Calmnefs,  Strength,  and  Sincerity  of  a 
found  and  unaffeded  Philofopher.  This  is  Ipoken,  not 
ofone  who  liv’d  long  ago,  in  praiflng  of  whom  it  were 
cafic  to  feign  and  to  exceed  the  Truth ,  where  no  Man’s 
Memory  could  confute  me :  but  of  one  who  is  lately 
dead,  who  has  many  of  his  Acquaintance  dill  living, 
that  arc  able  to  confirm  this  Teftimony,  and  to  join 
with  me,  in  delivering  down  his  Name  to  Pofterity, 
with  this  juft  Charader  of  his  Virtues.  He  died  in  the 
year  fixty  two,  fhortly  after  the  Eftablilhmcnt  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  whole  Inftitution  he  had  zealoufly  pro¬ 
moted.  And  it  was  a  deplorable  Accident  in  his 
Death,  that  he  deceas’d  the  very  Night  which  he  had 
for  fome  Years  expeded,  wherein  to  finifh  his  accu: 
rate  Obfervations  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter  :  how¬ 
ever  this  Treafure  will  not  be  loft,  for  the  Society  has 
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rcfer’d  it  to  Tome  of  the  beft  Aftronomers  of  Europe, 
to  bring  his  Beginnings  to  Conclufion. 


p&;  XXXI-  To  many  of  thcfe  Crier  ies  they  have  already  re- 
pofah  and  ceiv’d  good  Returns ,  and  Satisfaction  ;  and  more  fuch 
Recommen -  Accounts  are  daily  expe&ed  from  all  Coafts.  Befides 
dations.  thefe,  there  have  been  feveral  great  and  profitable 
Attempts ,  relating  to  the  Good  of  Mankind,  or  the 
Englijh  Nation ,  propounded  to  them  by  many  publick 
Bodies,  and  private  Perfqns;  which  they  have  df^in 
recommended,  to  be  examin'd  apart  by  div^y&f  their 
own  Number ,  and  by  other  Men  of  Ability  and  Inte¬ 
grity,  who  have  accepted  of  their  Recommendations  of 
this  Kind  :  The  principal  that  I  find'recordcd  in  their 
Regiftcrs ,  are  thefe. 

They  have  propounded  the  compofing  a  Catalogue 
of  all  Trades ,  Works ,  and  Manufactures ,  wherein  Men 
are  employ’d;  in  order  to  the  collecting  each  of  their 
Hiftories,  by  taking  notice  of  all  the  phyfical  Re¬ 
ceipts  or  Secrets,  the  Inftruments,  Tools,  and  Engines, 
the  manual  Operations  or  Slights,  the  Cheats  and  ill 
Practices,  the  Goodnefs,  Bafenefs,  and  different  Value 
of  Materials,  and  whatever  elfc  belongs  to  the  Ope¬ 
rations  of  all  Trades. 

They  have  recommended  the  making  a  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Kinds  of  naturalThings  to  be  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  already  in  a  very  good  Forwardnefs: 
And  for  its  better  completing,  many  Expedients  for 
the  preferving,  drying,  and  embalming  of  all  living 
Creatures  have  been  profecuted. 

They  have  fuggefted  the  making  a  pcrfeCt  Survey, 
Map ,  and  Tables ,  of  all  the  fix’d  Stars  within  the  Zo¬ 
diac ,  both  vifible  to  the  naked  Eye,  and  difcoverable 
by  a  fix- foot  Telefcope ,  with  a  large  Aperture ;  towards 
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the  obferving  the  apparent  Places  of  the  Planets, 
with  a  Telefcopefo oth  by  Sea  and  Land.  This  has  been 
approv’d,  and  begun,  feveral  of  the  Fellows  having 
their  Portions  of  the  Heavens  allotted  to  them. 

They  have  recommended  the  advancing  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Tapeftry  :  the  improving  of  Silk-ma¬ 
king :  the  propagating  of  Saffron:  the  melting  of 
Lead-Oar  with  Pit-coal :  the  making  Iron  with  Sea- 
coal  :  the  ufing  of  the  Daft  of  black  Lead  inftead  of 
Oil  in  Clocks  :  the  making  Trials  on  Englifh  Earths, 
to  fee  if  they  will  not  yield  fo  fine  a  Subfiance  as.  Chi¬ 
na ,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Potter’s  Art. 

They  have  propounded  and  undertaken  the  compa¬ 
ring  of  feveral  Soils  and  Clays ,  for  the  better  making 
of  Bricks  and  Tiles :  the  Way  of  turning  JVater  into 
Earth  the  obferving  of  the  Growth  of  Pebbles  in 
Waters  :  the  making  exad  Experiments  in  the  large 
Florentine  Loadflone  :  the  Confideration  of  the  Bo- 
nonian  Stone  :  the  examining  of  the  Nature  of  petri¬ 
fying  Springs  :  the  ufing  an  Umbrella  Anchor,  to  flay 
a  Ship  in  a  Storm  :  the  Way  of  finding  the  Longitude 
o'  Places  by  the  Moon:  the  Obfervation  of  the  Tides 
about  Lundy ,  the  Southweft  of  >  reland,  the  Bermu¬ 
das ,  and  diverfe  parts  of  Scotland :  and  in  other  Seas 
and  Rivers,  where  the  ebbing  and  flowing  is  found  to 
be  irregular. 

They  have  flatted,  and  begun  to  praclifc,  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  ^Potatoes ;  the  planting  of  Ferjuyce  Grapes 
in  England-,  the  chymical  Examination  of  French 
and  Englifh  Wines  5  the  gradual  Obfervation  of  the 
Growth  of 'Plants,  from  the  firfl  Spot  of  Life  5  the  in- 
crealing  of  Timber,  and  the  planting  of  Fruit-Trees ; 
which  they  have  done  by  fpreading  the  Plants  into 
many  Parts  of  the  Nation,  and  by  publifhing  a 
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large  Account  of  the  beft  Ways  of  their  Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

They  have  propounded,  and  attempted  with  great 
Effeft,  the  making  Experiments  with  Tobacco  Oil\ 
the  anatomifmg  of  all  amphibious  Creatures,  and 
examining  their  Lungs ;  the  obferving  the  Manner 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  Fillies }  the  Ways 
of  tranfporting  Filh  from  one  Place  to  another  for 
Breed  ;  the  collecting  Obfervations  on  the  Blague ; 
the  examining  of  all  the  feverai  Ways  to  breed  Bees  ; 
the  altering  the  Tafte  of  theFlefh  of  Animals ,  by  al¬ 
tering  their  Food  5  the  Probability  of  making  Wine 
out  of  Sugar-Canes :  Which  laft  I  will  fet  down  as 
one  Example. 
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PROPOSAL 

For  making  W  I  N  E. 

By  Dr.  GODDARD. 

IT  is  recommended  to  the  Care  of fome  skilful  Plan¬ 
ters  in  Barbadoes,  to  fry  whether  good  JVine  may 
not  be  made  out  of  the  Juice  of  Sugar-canes .  That 
which  may  induce  them  to  believe  this  Work  to  be  pojfi- 
ble ,  is  this  Obfervation ,  that  the  Juice  of  Wine,  when 
it  is  dried \  does  always  granulate  into  Sugar ,  as  appears 
in  Raifins ,  or  dried  Grapes :  and  alfo  that  in  thofeVejfels 
wherein  a  cute, or  unfermented  Wineis  putjheSides  are 
wont  to  be  cover'd  over  with  a  Cruft  of  Sugar.  Hence 
it  may  be  gather'd,  that  there  is  fo  great  a  Likenefs  of 
the  Liquor  of  the  Cane ,  to  that  of  the  Vine ,  that  it  may 
probably  be  brought  to  ferve for  the  fame  Ufes.  If  this 
Attempt  fhall fucceed,  the  Advantages  of  it  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  confiderable.  For  the  Englifh  being  the  chief  Mafters 
of the  Sugar  Trade,  and  that  falling  very  much  in  its 
Price  of  late  Tears,  while  all  other  outlandifhProduTH- 
ons  are  rifen  in  their  Value ;  it  would  be  a  great  Benefit 
to  this  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  our  Weftern  Plantati¬ 
ons,  if  Part  of  our  Sugar,  which  is  now  in  a  manner  a 
meer  Drug,  mght  be  turn'd  into  Wine,  which  is  a 
foreign  Commodity ,  and  grows  every  Day  dearer ,  efpe- 
cially  feeing  this  might  be  done,  by  only  bruifing  and pref- 
fing  the  Canes,  which  would  be  a  far  lefs  Labour  and 
Charge,  than  the  Way  by  which  Sugar  is  now  made. 
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Thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft  advantageous  Tropofals 
they  have  fcatter’d  and  incouraged  in  all  Places, 
where  their  Intereft  prevails.  In  thefe  they  have  re¬ 
commended  to  many  diftindt  and  feparate  Trials , 
thofe  Dcfigns,  which  fome  private  Men  had  begun,  but 
could  not  accomplifh,  by  reafon  of  their  Charge ;  or 
thofe  which  they  themfeives  have  devis’d,  and  con¬ 
ceiv’d  capable  of  Succefs  j  or  even  thofe  of  which 
Men  have  hitherto  feern’d  to  defpair.  Of  thefe,  fome 
are  already  brought  to  a  hopeful  Iflue ;  fome  are  put 
in  Ufe,  and  thrive  by  the  Practice  of the  publick  5  and 
fome  are  difcover’d  to  be  feafible,  which  were  only 
before  thought  imaginary,  and  fantaftical.  This  is 
one  of  thegreateft  ‘Powers  of  the  true  and  unwearied 
Experimenter ,  that  he  often  rcfcues  Things  from  the 
Jaws  of  thofe  dreadful  Monfters,  Improbability ,  and 
Impossibility.  Thefe  indeed  are  two  frightful  Words 
to  weaker  Minds,  but  by  diligent  and  wife  Men,  they 
arc  generally  found  to  be  only  the  Excufes  of  Idle- 
nefs  and  Ignorance.  For  the  moft  part,  they  lie  not  in 
theThings  themfeives,  but  inMcn’s  falfe  Opinions  con¬ 
cerning  them  ;•  they  are  rais’d  by  Opinions ,  but  are  loon 
abolish’d  by  Works.  Many  Things ,  that  were  at  firft 
improbable  to  the  Minds  of  Men,  are  not  fo  to  their 
Eyes  :  many  that  feem’d  impra&icable  to  their 
Thoughts ,  are  quite  otherwife  to  their  Hands:  many 
that  are  too  difficult  for  their  naked  Hands,  may  be 
foon  perform’d  by  the  fame  Hands,  if  they  arc 
ftrcngthen’d  by  Inftruments ,  and  guided  by  Method: 
many  that  are  unmanageable  by  a  few  Hands,  and  a 
few  Inftruments,  are  ealie  to  the  joint  Force  of  a 
Multitude  :  many  that  fail  in  one  Hge,  may  fucceed 
by  the  renew’d  Endeavours  of  another.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  the  Conceit  or  Fancy  of  Men  alone;  that  is  of  fuffi- 
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cient  Authority  to  condemn  the  mod  unlikely  Things 
for  impofjible $  unkfs  they  have  been  often  attempted 
in  vain,  by  many  Eyes,  many  Hands ,  many  Inftru- 
ments ,  and  many  Ages. 

This  is  the  AJJlftance  and  Information  they  hive^-  ^xxri 
given  to  others  to  provoke  them  to  enquire,  and  to  0ns  of  Things 
order  and  regulate  their  Inqnifitions.  To  thefe  I  will  of  Nature" 
add  the  Relations  of  the  Effects  of  Mature  and  Art,  ^  ^rti 
which  have  been  communicated  to  them.  Thefe  are  re~ 

infinite  in  number  :  And  though  many  of  them  have 
not  a  fufficient  Confirmation  to  raife  Theories ,  or  Hifto- 
ries  on  their  Infallibility  ;  yet  they  bring  with  them 
a  good  Affurance  of  Likelihood,  by  the  Integrity  of 
the  Relators  ;  and  withal  they  furnifh  a  judicious 
Reader  with  admirable  Hints  to  dired  his  Obferva- 
tions.  For  I  will  once  more  affirm,  that  as  the  Minds 
of  Men  do  often  miftake  Falfhoods  for  Truths ,  though 
they  are  ever  fo  circumfped;  lb  they  are  often 
drawn  by  uncertain,  and  fometimcs  erroneous  Re¬ 
ports ,  to  humble  on  Truths  and  Realities .  Of  this  vaft 
Heap  of  Relations ,  which  is  every  where  fcatter’d  in 
their  Entry  Rooks ,  I  will  only  take  notice  of  thefe  oc- 
cafional  Accounts . 

Relations  of  two  new  Kinds  of  Stars-,  obferv’d  in 
the  Y ear  fixty  fix,  the  one  in  Andromeda ,  the  other  in 
Cygnus ,  in  the  fame  Place  where  they  appear’d  fixty 
Years  fince,  and  have  ever  ftnce  difappear’d  5  of  feveral 
Obfervations  of  C oe  left  ial Bodies  made  in  Spain ;  of  Ob- 
fervations  of  feveral  of  the  Rlanets  made  at  Rome,  and 
in  other  Parts,  by  extraordinary  Glaffes  5  of  the  compa¬ 
rative  Goodnefs  of  Glaffes  us’d  in  other  Countries  5  of 
feveral  Eclipfes  obferv’d  in  diverfe  Parts  of  the  W orld. 

Relations  oITarhelii,  and  other  fuch  Appearances 
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feen  in  France  $  of  the  Effe&s  of  Thunder  and  Light- 
ring'-,  of  Hurricanes,  and  Spouts ;  of  the  Bignefs,  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  Effeds  of  Hailflones ;  of Fijh,  and  Frogs  faid 
to  be  rain’d ;  of  the  raining  of  Duft  out  of  the  Air , 
and  of  the  Diftance  it  has  been  carried  by  great  Fires 
and  Earthquakes ;  of  Changes  of  Weather,  and  a  Way 
of  prediding  them ;  of  the  Vermination  of  the  Air ;  of 
the  fuppos’d  raining  of  Wheat  'mGlocefterJhire ,  which 
being  fown  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  Ivy  Berries. 

Relations  of  a  Spring  in  Lancajhire ,  that  will  pre- 
fently  catch  Fire  on  the  Approach  of  a  Flame  ;  of 
Burningglajfes  performing  extraordinary  Effeds;  of 
Burning glaffes  made  with  Ice  ;  of  Fire-balls  for  Fuel ; 
of  a  more  convenient  Way  of  ufing  Wax-Candles  $  of 
the  kindling  of  certain  Stones,  by  their  being  moi- 
ften’d  with  Water  ;  of  ufing  ordinary  Fuel  to  the  beft 
Advantage. 

Relations  of  the  Times  of  the  riling  and  difappear- 
ing  of  Springs  ;  of  Artificial  Springs  *  of  the  Natures 
of  feveral  of  our  Engliflo  Springs ,  and  of  other  olea¬ 
ginous  and  bituminous  Springs :  of  the  Fitnefs  and 
Unfitnefs  of  fome  Waters  for  the  making  of  Beer  or 
Ale 5  of  brewing  Beer  with  Ginger  inftcad  of  Hops  ; 
of  Tides  and  Currents  ;  of  petrifying  Springs  5  of  the 
Water-  blafts  of  Tivoly ;  of  floating  Iflands  of  Ice  > 
of  the  fhining  of  Hew  in  a  Common  of  Lancajhirer 
and  elfewhere  5  of  Hivers,  and  Hiving ,  their  Habit, 
their  long  holding  their  Breath,  and  of  other  notable 
Things  obferv’d  by  them. 

Relations  of  the  Effeds  of  Earthquakes ,  and  the 
moving  and  finking  of  Earths  j  of  deep  Mines,  and  deep 
Wells 5  of  the  feveral  Layers  of  Earth  in  a  Well  at 
Amfterdam'-,  of  the  fhining  Cliffs  in  Scotland  5  of  the 
Layers  of  Earth  obferv’d  in  diverfe  Cliffs  5  of  Screw- 
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Stones ,  Lignum  Fojfle ,  Blocks  buried  in  Exeter  Ri¬ 
ver,  Trees]found  under  Ground  in  Chejhire ,  Lincoln - 
andelfewhere ;  of  a  Coal-Mine  wrought  half  a 
Mile  from  the  Shoar,  under  the  Sea ;  of  the  fatal  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Damp .ron  Miner s?  and  the  Ways  of  recover¬ 
ing  them. 

Relations  of  the  extraordinary  Strength  of  fome 
fmall  Loadftones ,  taking  up  above  150  Times  their 
own  Weight  5  of  feveral  Englijh  Loadftones ;  of  the 
Variation  of  the  Loadftone  obferv’d  in  two  Eafl-India 
Voyages,  and  other  Places ;  of  the  growing  of  Deb¬ 
bies  inclos’d  in  a  Glafsof  Water  5  of  feveral  excellent 
Englifi  Clays;  of  Gold  found  in  little  Lumps  in  a 
Mine  in  England  ;  of  the  moving  Sands  in  Norfolk. 

Relations  about  refining  Lead ,  and  'Tin-Oar  ;  of 
hardning  Steel  fo  as  to  cut  Dorphyry  with  it,  and  foft- 
ning  it  fo  much, as  to  make  it  eafie  to  be  wrought  on ; 
of  impregnating  Lead  Oar  with  Metal \  after  it  has 
been  once  freed  ;  of  petriffd  Teethe  and  a  petrify ’d 
human  Foetus ;  of  feveral  Ways  of  fplitting  Rocks; 
of  living  Mufcles  found  in  the  midft  of  Rocks  at  Le¬ 
ghorn  s  of  the  Way  of  making  Quick-fiver ;  of  Things 
obfervable  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  j  of  a  foft  Metal, 
which  hardens  after  it  has  taken  off  the  Impreflion, 
and  the  Way  of  reducing  fuch  Impreffions  into  as  fmall 
a  Proportion  as  isdefir’d. 

Relations  about  Agriculture ;  of  ordering  of  Vines ; 
of  the  fetting  and  planting  of  Trees  feveral  Ways  i 
of  Elms  growing  from  Chips,  of  new  Trees  fprung 
from  rotten  Roots ;  of  feveral  Kinds  of  Trees, 
growing  one  out  of  another ,  and  in  the  Place  of 
others ;  of  the  bcft  Ways  of  Pruning  j  of  making 
a  Kind  of  Silk  with  Virginia  Grafs  j  of  a  Kind  of 
Grafs  making  ftronger  Ropes  than  the  common 
Hemp ;  of  a  new  Way  of  ordering  Mulberry  Trees  in 
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Virginia ;  of  a  Locuft-'Tzzo,  Bow  (landing  bent  fix 
Months  without  lofing  its  Spring }  of  a  Way  of  im¬ 
proving  the  Planting  of  Tobacco. 

Relations  of  the  Ufefulnefsof  changing  Seed  year¬ 
ly  ;  of  the  deeping,  liming,  fowing  it  feveral  Ways ; 
of  freeing  it  from  Worms;  preferving  it  long  (as eighty 
Tears )  of  freeing  it  from  Smut ;  of  the  Caufes  and 
fird  Signs  of  Smut $  of  the  Injirument  and  Way  of 
chopping  Straw,  for  the  feeding  of  Horfes ;  of  Plants 
growing  in  meer  Water ;  of  others  growing  in  meer 
Air ;  of  feveral  Indian  Woods ;  of  the  growing  of 
the  divided  Parts  of  Beans ,  of  the  growing  of 
chop’d  Stalks  of  Potatoes ;  of  ordering  Melons ;  of 
keeping  their  Seed,  and  producing  extraordinary  good 
ones  without  Transplanting. 

Relations  of  the  Growth,  Breeding,  Feeding,  and 
Ordering  of  Oifters  ;  of  a  Sturgeon  kept  alive  in  Saint 
James’s-Tark ;  of  the  moveable  Teeth  of  Tikes }  of 
young  Belts  cut  alive  out  of  the  old  ones  Belly  ;  of 
thetranfporting  Fifh  (pawn,  and  Carps  alive  from  one 
Place  to  another ;  of  the  drange  Increafe  of  Carps  fo 
tranfported  ;  of  Snake-Stones  and  other  Antidotes ; 
of  Frogs ,  Frog-fpawn,  Toads ,  Newts ,  Vipers,  Snakes, 
Rattle- Snakes. 

Relations  of  feveral  Kinds  of  Toifons ,  as  that  of 
Maccaffar ,  and  Florence  j  of  Craw-fifies ;  of  the  Ge¬ 
neration,  Growth,  Life,  andTranformation  of  Ants  ; 
of  Cheefe  Worms  leaping  like  Fleas ;  of  living  Worms 
found  in  the  Entrailsof  Fijhes ;  of  Infetfs  found  in  the 
(heathing  of  Ships ;  of  the  Generation  of  Infects 
out  of  dead  C ant  bar  ides  ;  of  InfeEts  bred  in  Men’s 
Teeth,  Gums,  Flc/h,  Skin ;  of  great  Quantities  of 
Flies  living  in  Winter,  though  frozen  ;  of  the  Ways 
of  ordering  Silk-Worms  in  France ,  Italy ,  Virginia  ; 
and  of  their  not  being  hurt  in  Virginia  by  Thunder. 
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Relations  of  Swallows  living  after  they  had  been 
frozen  under  Water  5  of  Barnacles  and  Solan  Geefe , 
of  a  new  Way  of  hatching  Rigeons ;  of  the  Way  of 
hatching  Chickens  in  Egypt  ;  of  Eggs  proving  fruit¬ 
ful,  after  they  had  been  frozen  5  of  recovering  a  tird 
Horfe  with  Sheep' ’s  Blood. 

Relations  of  feveral  Mongers  with  their  Anato¬ 
mies  ;  of  the  Meafure  of  a  Giant-Child  ;  of  Stones 
found  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  5  of  an  unufual 
Way  of  cutting  the  Stone  out  of  the  Bladder ;  of  a 
Woman’s  voiding  the  Bones  of  a  Child  out  of  her 
Side, eighteen  Years  after  her  having  been  with  Child  ; 
of  grafting  Teeth,  and  making  the  Teeth  of  one  Man 
grow  in  the  Mouth  of  another. 

Relations  of  feveral  Chirurgical  Operations  5  of  re¬ 
newing  the  beating  of  the  Heart,  by  blowing  into  the 
Receptaculim  Chyli  j  of  the  Art  of  perfectly  reftoring 
Naves  tranfverfiy  cut,  practis’d  in  France  of  a 
Mummy  found  in  the  Ruins  of  St.  Rauls ,  after  it  had 
lain  buried  above  200  Years  j  of  breaking  the  Nerve 
to  the  cDiaphragm,2LX\<\  of  its  Effeds  5  of  cutting  a  Ste- 
toma  out  of  a  Womans  Breaft  ;  of  making  the  Blood 
florid  with.  Volatile-,  and  coagulating  with  Acid  Salts, 

Relations  of  fympathetick  Cures  and  Trials;  of 
the  Effeds  of  Tobacco  0/7 for  calling  into  Convulfion 
Fits  ;  of  Moors  killing  themfeives  by  holding  their 
Breaths;  of  walking  on  the  Water  by  the  Help  of  a 
Girdle  filled  with  Wind  ;  of  Rendulum  Clocks ;  of 
feveral  rare  Guns,  and  Experiments  with  them ;  of 
new  Quadrants  and  Aftronomical  Inftruments  ,*  of 
Experiments  of  RefraAion  made  by  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  i  of  a  Way  to  make  ufc  of  Eggs  in  Painting,  in- 
fiead  of  Oil  ;  of  the  Mand  Hirta  in  Scotland ;  of  the 
whimpering  Rlace  at  Glocefter ;  of  the  Tike  of  Tena- 
riff.  z  A 
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RELATION 

OF  THE 

9  ICO  TENERIFFE. 

m-  •  i-  *- 

RECEIV’D  FROM 

Some  confiderable  Merchants  and  Men 
worthy  of  Credit^  who  went  to  the  Top 
of  it. 

“  Aving  furnifhed  our  felves  with  a  Guide,  Ser- 
“  I  j[  vants,  and  Horfes  to  carry  our  Wine  and 
“  Provifions,  we  fet  out  from  Oratava ,  a  Port  Towu 
“  in  the  Ifland  of  Teneriffe ,  fituated  on  the  North  of 
‘c  it,  two  Miles  diftant  from  the  main  Sea.  We  tra- 
«  veiled  from  twelve  at  Night  till  eight  in  the  Morn- 
«  ing,  by  which  Time  we  got  to  the  Top  of  the  firft 
“  Mountain  towards  the  Tico  de  Terr  air  a ;  here,  un- 
“  der  a  very  great  and  confpicuous  Pine-Tree,  we 
<£  brake  our  Faft,  dined  and  refrefh’d  our  felves  till 
u  two  in  the  Afternoon  5  then  we  proceeded  through 
u  muchfandy  Way,  over  many  lofty  Mountains,  but 
“  naked  and  bare,  and  not  cover’d  with  any  Pine 
tl  Trees,  asour  firft  Night’s Paflage  was.  This  expoled 
<£  ustoexceftive  Heat,  till  we  arrived  at  the  Foot  of 
“  the  Tico ;  .  where  we  found  many  huge  Stones, 
“  which  feem’d  to  have  been  fallen  down  from  fome 
6C  upper  Part. 

<c  About 
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u  About  fix  a  Clock  this  Evening,  we  began  to  af- 
“  cend  up  the  Tico ,  but  being  now  a  Mile  advanced, 
“  and  the  Way  no  more  paflable  for  our  Horfes,  wc 
“  quitted  and  left  them  with  our  Servants:  In  this 
<£  Mile’s  Afcent  fome  of  our  Company  grew  very  faint 
<£  and  lick,diforder’d  by  Fluxes,  Vomitings,  and  aguifli 
£<  Diftempers,  our  Horfes  Hair  Handing  upright  like 
Bridles  5  but  calling  for  fome  of  our  Wine,  which 
was  carried  in  fmall  Barrels  on  a  Horfe,  we  found 
‘£  it  fo  wonderfully  cold,  that  we  could  not  drink  it 
“  till  we  had  kindled  a  Fire  to  warm  it,  although  yet 
“  the  Temper  of  the  Air  was  very  calm  and  mode- 
“  rate.  But  when  the  Sun  was  fet,  it  began  to  blow 
“  with  that  Violence,  and  grew  fo  cold,  that  taking 
“  up  our  Lodging  under  certain  great  Stones  in  the 
“  Rocks,  we  were  conftrained  to  keep  great  Fires  be- 
*£  fore  the  Mouths  of  them  all  Night. 

££  About  four  in  the  Morning  we  began  to  mount 
££  again,  and  being  come  about  a  Mile  up,  one  of  the 
££  Company  fail’d,  and  was  able  to  proceed  no  far- 
££  ther.  Here  began  the  black  Rocks.  The  reft  of 
££  us  purfued  our  Journey  till  we  came  to  the  Sugar- 
££  loaf,  where  we  began  to  travel  again  in  a  white 
££  Sand,  being  fore- (hod  with  Shoes  whofe  fingle  Soles 
££  are  made  a  Finger  broader  than  the  upper  Leather, 
£t  to  encounter  this  difficult  and  unftable  Paflage ; 
££  being  afcended  as  far  as  the  black  Rocks,  which 
££  are  all  flat,  and  lie  like  a  Pavement,  we  climbed 
£<  within  a  Mile  of  the  Top  of  the  Tico ,  and  at 
££  laft  we  gained  the  Summit ,  where  we  found  no  luch 
££  Smoak  as  appeared  a  little  below,  but  a  continual 
££  breathing  of  a  hot  and  fulphurous  Vapour,  which 
££  made  our  Faces  extremely  fore. 

££  In  this  Paflage  wc  found  no  conftderable  Altera- 
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“  tion  of  Air,  and  very  little  Wind  j  but  being  at  the 
<c  top,  it  was  fo  impetuous,  that  we  had  much  ado  to 
“  ftand  againft  it,  whilft  we  drank  the  King’s  Health, 
“  and  fired  each  of  us  a  Piece.  Here  we  alfo  brake 
“  Faft,  but  found  our  Strong-water  had  quite  loft  its 
“  Force,  and  was  become  almoft  infipid,  whilft  our 
“  Wine  was  rather  more  fpirituous  and  brisk  than 
“  it  was  before. 

“  The  Top  on  which  weftood,  being  not  above  a 
“  Yard  broad,  is  the  Brink  of  a  Pit  called  the  Caldera , 
which  we  judged  to  be  about  a  Musket  fhot  over, 
u  and  near  fourfcore  Y ards  deep,  in  Shape  like  a  Coney 
“  within  hollow  like  a  Kettle  or  Cauldron,  and  all 
<£  over  cover’d  with  fmall  loofe  Stones  mixt  with 
“  Sulphur  and  Sand,  from  amongft  which  ifiue  diverfe 
“  Spiracles  of  Smoak  and  Heat,  when  ftirred  with  any 
<£  thing  puffs  and  makes  a  noife,  and  fo  offenfive,that 
<£  we  were  almoft  ftifled  with  the  fudden  Emanation 
<c  of  Vapours  upon  the  removing  of  one  of  thefe 
“  Stones,  which  are  fo  hot  as  they  are  not  eafily  to  be 
“  handled.  We  defcended  not  above  four  or  five 
“  Yards  into  the  Caldera ,  in  regard  of  its  Aiding  from 
“  our  Feet  and  the  Difficulty.  But  fome  have  ad- 
<£  ventured  to  the  Bottom.  Other  obfervable  Mate- 
££  rials  we  difcover’d  none,  beftdes  a  clear  fort  of  Siil- 
££  phur7  which  looks  like  Salt  upon  the  Stones. 

££  From  this  famous  cPicoy  we  could  ken  the  Grand 
u  Canaria ,  fourteen  Leagues  diftant,  Talma  eighteen, 
££  and  Gomera  feven  Leagues,  which  Interval  of  Sea 
££  feem’d  to  us  not  much  larger  than  the  River  of 
££  Thames  about  London :  We  difcerned  alfo  the  Her- 
<£  roy  being  diftant  above  twenty  Leagues,  and  fo  to  the 
££  utmoft  Limits  of  the  Sea  much  farther. 

££  So  foonasthe  Sun  appeared,  the  Shadow  of  the 
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a  Pico  feemed  to  cover,  not  only  the  whole  Ifland, 
“  and  the  Grand  Canaries ,  but  the  Sea  to  the  very 
“  Horizon ,  where  the  Top  of  the  Sugar-loaf  or.  Pico 
“  vifibly  appeared  to  turn  up  and  call  its  Shade  into 
“  the  Air  it  felf,  at  which  wc  were  much  furprized  : 
“  But  the  Sun  was  not  far  afcended,  when  the  Clouds 
“  began  to  rife  fo  faft,  as  intercepted  our  Profped 
“  both  of  the  Sea,  and  the  whole  Ifland,  excepting 
“  only  the  Tops  of  the  fubjacent  Mountains,  which 
“  feem’d  to  pierce  them  through  :  Whether  thefe 
“  Clouds  do  ever  furmount  the  Pico  we  cannot  fay, 
“  but  to  fuch  as  are  far  beneath,  they  fometimes  feem 
“  to  hang  above  it,  or  rather  wrap  themfelves  about 
“  it,  as  conftantly  when  the  North- weft  Wind  blows ; 
“  this  they  call  the  Cappe ,  and  is  a  certain  Progno- 
“  ftick  of  enfuing  Storms. 

“  One  of  our  Company,  who  made  this  Journey 
“  again  two  Years  after,  arriving  at  the  Top  of  the 
“  Pico  before  Day,  and  creeping  under  a  great  Stone 
xt  to  fhrowd  himfelf  from  the  cold  Air  (after  a  little 
“  Space )  found  himfelf  all  wet,  and  perceived  it  to 
<4  come  from  a  perpetual  trickling  of  Water  from  the 
“  Rocks  above  him.  Many  excellent  and  very 
“  exuberant  Springs  we  found  ifluiag  from  the  Tops 
u  of  moft  of  the  oth^r  Mountains,  gufhing  out  in 
“  great  Spouts,  almoft  as  far  as  the  huge  Pine-Tree 
“  which  we  mention’d. 

Having  ftay’d  fomc  time  upon  the  Top,  we  all 
11  delcended  by  the  fandy  Way  till  we  came  to  the 
<e  Foot  of  the  Sugar-loaf  which  being  fteep,  even 
‘£  to  almoft  a  Perpendicular,  we  foon  pafted.  And  here 
u  we  met  a  Cave  of  about  ten  Yards  deep,  and  fifteen 
“  broad, being  in  Shape  like  an  Oven  or  Cupola ,  having 
“  a  Hole  at  the  Top  which  is  near  eight  Yards  over ; 
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“  by  this  we  defcended  by  a  Rope,  which  our  Scr- 
“  vants  held  at  the  Top,  whilft  the  other  end  being 
“  faftned  about  our  Middles,  we  fwing  our  felves, 
<£  till  being  over  a  Bank  of  Snow,  we  flide  down  and 
if  light  upon  it.  We  were  forced  to  fwing  thus  in 
“  the  Defcent,  becaufe  in  the  middle  of  the  Bottom 
“  of  this  Cave,  oppofite  to  the  Overture  at  the  Top,  is 
“  a  round  Pit  of  Water,  refembling  a  Well,  the  Sur- 
“  face  whereof  is  about  a  Yard  lower  than  the  Snow, 
<c  but  as  wide  as  the  Mouth  at  Top,  and  is  about  fix 
<c  Fathom  deep.  We  fuppofe  this  Water  not  a  Spring, 
<c  but  dilfolv’d  Snow  blown  in,  or  Water  trickling 
“  through  the  Rocks. 

“  About  the  Sides  of  the  Grot,  for  fome  height, 
“  there  is  Ice  and  Icicles  hanging  down  to  the  Snow. 
“  But  being  quickly  weary  of  this  exceflive  cold 
“  Place,  and  drawn  up  again,  we  continued  our  De- 
“  feent  from  the  Mountains  by  the  fame  Paffages  we 
“  went  up  the  Day  before,  and  fo  about  five  in  the 
“  Evening  arrived  at  Oratava ,  from  whence  we  fet 
“  forth,  our  Faces  fo  red  and  fore,  that  to  cool  them, 
“  we  were  forced  to  wafti  and  bath  them  in  Whites 
“  of  Eggs,  ire. 

“  The  whole  Height  of  the  Tzco  in  perpendicular 
“  is  vulgarly  efteem’d  to  be  two  Miles  and  a  half.  No 
“  Trees,  Herbs,  or  Shrubs  in  all  the  Paflage  but  Pines, 
“  and  amongft  the  whiter  Sands  a  kind  of  Broom, 
“  being  a  bufhy  Plant;  and  at  the  fide  where  we  lay 
u  all  Night,  a  kind  of  Cordon,  which  hath  Stems  of 
“  eight  Foot  high,  the  Trunk  near  half  a  Foot  thick, 
“  every  Stem  growing  in  four  Squares,  and  emerging 
“  from  the  GroundilikeTuffets  of  Rufhes ;  upon  the 
“  Edges  of  thefe  Stems  grow  very  fmall  red  Buttons 
“  or  Berries,  which  being  fqueezed  produc’d  a  poy- 
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“  fonous  Milk,  which  lighting  upon  any  Part  of  a 
“  Horfe,  or  other  Bead,  fetches  off  the  Hair  from 
“  the  Skin  immediately  ;  of  the  dead  Part  of  this  we 
“  made  our  Fires  all  Night.  This  Plant  is  alfo  uni- 
“  verfaily  fpread  over  the  Ifland,  and  is  perhaps  a 
“  Kind  of  Euphorbium. 

“  Ofthe  Ifland  Tenerife  it  felf,  this  Account  was 
“  given  by  a  judicious  and  inquifitive  Man,  who  liv  d 
u  twenty  Years  in  it  as  a  Phyfician  and  Merchant. 
<£  HisOpinion  is, that  the  whole  Ifland  being  aGround 
“  mightily  impregnated  with  Brimftone,  did  in  for- 
u  mer  Times  take  Fire,  and  blow  up  all  or  near  upon 
“  all  at  the  fame  Time,  and  that  many  Mountains  of 
“  huge  Stones  calcin’d  and  burnt,  which  appear  every 
u  where  about  the  Ifland,  efpecially  in  the  South- 
<c  weft  Parts  of  it,  were  rais’d  and  heav’d  up  out  of 
“  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  at  the  Time  of  that  ge- 
“  neral  Conflagration ;  and  that  the  greateft  Quanti- 
“  ty  of  this  Sulphur  lying  about  the  Center  of  the 
*e  Ifland,  raifed  up  the  Tico  to  that  Height  at  which 
u  it  is  now  feen.  And  he  fays,  that  any  one  upon  the 
“  Place  that  fhall  carefully  note  the  Situation  and 
<£  Manner  of  thefe  calcin’d  Rocks  how  they  lye,  will 
“  eafily  be  of  that  Mind  :  For  he  fays,  that  they  lye 
«  for  three  or  four  Miles  almoft  round  the  Bottom  of 
“  the  Tico,  and  in  fuch  Order  one  above  the  other  al- 
H  moft  to  the  very  Sugar  Loaf  ( as  ’tis  called )  as  if 
“  the  whole  Ground  fwelling  and  rifmg  up  together 
«  by  the  Afcenfton  of  the  Brimftone,  the  Torrents 
<£  and  Rivers  of  it  did  with  a  fudden  Eruption  rowl 

and  tumble  them  down  from  the  reft  of  the  Rocks, 
“  efpecially  (as  was  faid  before )  to  the  South-weft: 
“  For  on  that  fide,  from  the  very  top  of  the  Tico  al¬ 
moft 
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11  mod  to  the  Sea-fhoar,  lye  hugeHeaps  of  thefe  burnt 
44  Rocks,  one  under  another.  And  there  remain  to 
“  this  time  the  very  Trails  of  the  Rivers  of  Brim- 
“  ftone,  as  they  ran  over  all  this  Quarter  of  the  Ifland, 
“  which  hath  fo  wafted  the  Ground  beyond  Recovery, 
“  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  grow  there  but 
"  Broom  :  But  on  the  North  fide  of  the  ‘Pico ,  few  or 
u  none  of  thefe  Stones  appear.  And  he  concluded 
“  hence,  that  the  Volcanio  difeharg’d  it  felf  chiefly  to 
“  the  South-weft.  He  adds  farther ,  that  Mines  of 
“  feveral  Metals  were  broken  and  blown  up  at  the 
“  fame  time.  Thefe  calcin’d  Rocks  refembling  fome 
“  of  them  Iron-Oar,  fome  Silver,  and  others  Copper. 
££  Particularly  at  a  certain  Place  in  thefe  South-weft 
tc  Parts  called  the  Azuleios ,  being  very  high  Moun- 
“  tains,  where  never  any  Englijh  Man  but  himfelf 
“  ( that  ever  he  heard  of)  was.  There  are  vaft  Quan- 
“  tities  of  a  loofe  blewifh  Earth  intermixt  with  blue 
“  Stones,  which  have  on  them  yellow  Ruft  as  that 
“  of  Copper  and  Vitriol :  And  likewife  many  little 
“  Springs  of  vitriolate  Waters,  where  he  fuppofes  was 
“  a  Copper  Mine.  And  he  was  told  by  a  Bell-foun- 
<£  der  of  Oratava ,  that  out  of  two  Horfe  Loads  of 
<c  this  Earth,  he  got  as  much  Gold  as  made  two  large 
“  Rings.  And  a  Portugneze  told  him,  who  had  been 
“  in  the  Weft  Indies ,  that  his  Opinion  was,  there  were 
“  as  good  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  there  as  the  heft 
“  in  the  Indies .  There  are  likewife  hereabout  ni- 
“  trous  Waters  and  Stones  covered  with  a  deep  Saf- 
<£  fron-colour’d  Ruft,  and  tailing  of  Iron.  And  far- 
<£  ther  he  mentions  a  Friend  of  his,  who  out  of  two 
££  Lumps  of  Earth  or  Oar,  brought  from  the  top  of 
££  this  fide  the  Mountain, made  two  Silver- fpoons.  All 
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this  he  confirms  from  the  late  Inftance  of  the  Talme 
u  Ifland  eighteen  Leagues  from  Tenariffa ,  where  a 
<£  Volcanio  was  fired  about  twelve  Y ears  fince,  the 
“  V  iolence  whereof  made  an  Earthquake  in  this  Ifland 
“  fo  great,  that  he  and  others  ran  out  of  their  Houfes, 
u  fearing  they  would  have  fallen  upon  their  Heads. 
“  They  heard  the  Noife  of  the  Torrents  of  flaming 
ic  Brimftone  like  Thunder,  and  faw  the  Fire  as  plain 
<£  by  N ight,  for  about  fix  W ceks  together,  as  a  Candle 
“  in  the  Room  :  And  fo  much  of  the  Sand  and  Afhes, 
“  brought  from  thence  by  the  Wind  with  Clouds, 
“  fell  on  his  Hat,  as  fill’d  a  Sand  Box  for  his  Ink- 
<£  horn. 

££  In  fome  Part  of  this  Ifland  there  grows  a  crooked 
“  Shrub  which  they  call  Legnaii ,  which  they  bring 
<£  for  England  as  a  fweet  Wood  :  There  arelikewife 
“  Abricots,  Peaches,  &c.  in  Standard,  which  bear 
u  twice  a  Year,  Pear-Trees  alfo  which  are  as  pregnant : 
“  Almonds  of  a  tender  Shell $  Palms,  Plantains,  Oran- 
C£  ges  and  Lemmons,  efpecially  the  Eregnadas  which 
“  have  fmall  ones  in  their  Bellies,  from  whence  they 
<£  are  fo  denominated.  Alfo  they  have  Sugar-Canes, 
“  and  a  little  Cotton.  Colloqnintida ,  &c.  The  Rofes 
££  blow  at  Chriftmas.  There  are  good  Carnations,  and 
u  very  large  5  but  Tulips  will  not  grow  or  thrive  there  : 
u  Sampicr  cloaths  the  Rocks  in  Abundance,  and 
“  a  kind  of  Clover  the  Ground.  Another  Grafs 
<£  growing  near  the  Sea,  which  is  of  a  broader  Leaf, 
“  fo  lufeious  and  rank,  as  it  will  kill  a  Horfe  that  cats 
<£  of  it,  but  no  other  Cattle.  Eighty  Ears  of  Wheat 
“  have  been  found  to  fpring  from  one  Root,  but  it 
“  grows  not  very  high.  The  Com  of  this  is  tranfpa- 
“  rent  and  bright  like  to  the  purefl:  yellow  Amber,  and 
.  one 
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“  one  Bufliel  hath  produc’d  one  hundred  and  thirty 
“  in  a  feafonable  Y ear. 

“  The  Canary  Birds  ( which  they  bring  to  us  in 
«  England)  breed  in  the  Barancos  on  Gills,  which 
“  the  Water  hath  fretted  away  in  the  Mountains,  be- 
“  ing  Places  very  cold.  There  arc  alfo  Quails,  Par- 
«  tridges,  larger  than  ours  and  exceeding  beautiful, 
“  great  Wood  pigeons,  Turtles  at  Spring,  Crows, 
“  and  fometimes  from  the  Coaft  of  Barbary  appears 
“  the  Falcon.  Bees  are  carried  into  the  Mountains, 
“  where  they  profper  exceedingly. 

“  They  have  wild  Goats  on  the  Mountains, which 
“  climb  to  the  very  top  of  the  Tico  fometimes :  Alfo 
“  Hogs  and  Multitudes  of  Conies. 

“  Of  Fifh  they  have  the  Cherna,  a  very  large  and 
“  excellent  Fifh,  better  tailed  than  any  we  have  in 
«  England ;  the  Mero,  Dolphin,  Shark,  Lobflers 
“  without  the  great  Claws,  Mufcles,  Periwinkles, 
“  and  the  Clacas,  which  is  abfolutely  the  very  beft 
«  Shell-Fifh  in  the  World  5  they  grow  in  the  Rocks 
“  five  or  fix  under  one  great  Shell,  through  the  top 
“  Holes  whereof  they  peep  out  with  their  Nebs, 
«  from  whence  (the  Shells  being  broken  a  little  more 
“  open  with  a  Stone )  they  draw  them  forth.  There 
“  is  likewife  another  Fifh  like  an  Eel,  which  hath 
«  fix  or  feven  Tails  of  a  Span  in  Length  united  to 
<£  one  Head  and  Body,  which  is  alfo  as  fhort.  Be- 
“  Tides  thefe,  they  have  Turtles  and  Cabridos  which 
“  are  better  than  our  Trouts. 

“  The  Ifland  is  full  of  Springs  of  pure  Water  taft- 
«  ing  like  Milk.  And  in  Lalagnna  (where  the  Wa- 
«  ter  is  not  altogether  fo  limpid  and  clear)  they  per- 
“  colate  it  through  a  kind  of  fpungy  Stone  cut  in 
a  Form  of  a  Bafon.  u  Tho 
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“  The  Vines  which  afford  thofe  excellent  Wines, 
ee  grow'  all  about  the  Ifland  within  a  Mile  of  the  Sea  ; 
“  fuch  as  are  planted  farther  up  are  nothing  efteem’d  , 
“  neither  will  they  thrive  in  any  of  the  other  Iflands. 

“  For  the  Guanchios  or  antient  Inhabitants  he 
“  gives  this  full  Account. 

“  September  the  third,  about  twelve  Years  fince,he 
£‘  took  his  Journey  from  Guimar  fa  Town  inhabited 
iC  for  the  mod  Part  by  luch  as  derive  themfelves  from 
“  the  old  Guanchios)  in  theCompany  of  fomc  of  them, 
“  to  view  their  Caves  and  the  Bodies  buried  in  them. 
“  This  was  a  Favour  they  feldom  or  never  permit  to 
“  any  (having  in  great  Veneration  the  Bodies  of  their 
“  Anceftors,  and  like  wife  being  mod  extremely  a- 
“  gainft  any  Moleftation  of  the  Dead)  but  he  had 
“  done  feveral  eleemojynary  Cures  amongft  them  (for 
“  they  are  generally  very  poor,  y  et  the  pooreft  thinks 
“  himfelf  too  good  to  marry  with  the  bed  Spaniard) 
a  which  indeared  him  to  them  exceedingly  ;  other- 
<(  wife  it  is  Death  for  any  Stranger  to  vifit  thefc 
“  Caves  or  Bodies. 

“  Thefe  Bodies  are  fowed  up  in  Goat-skins  with 
u  Thongs  of  the  fame,  with  very  great  Curiofity,  par- 
“  ticularly  in  the  incomparable  Exadnefs  and  Even- 
<£  nefs  of  the  Seams,  and  the  Skins  are  made  very  loofe 
“  and  fit  to  the  Body.  Mod  of  thefe  Bodies  are  in- 
^  tire,  the  Eyes  clofed,  Hair  on  the  Head,  Ears,  Nofe, 

“  Teeth,  Lips,  Beard,  all  perfed,  only  difcoloured  and 
<£  a  little  fhrivel’d,  likewife  the  Ttidenda  of  both  Sexes ; 

<£  He  faw  about  three  or  four  hundred  in  feveral 
££  Caves,  fome  of  them  are  ftanding,  others  lie  on  Beds 

of  Wood,  fo  hardned  by  an  Art  they  had  (which  the 
*£  Spaniards  call  Curar,  to  cure  a  piece  of  Wood)  as 

D  d  ££  no 
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«  no  Iron  can  pierce  or  hurt  it.  He  fays,  that  one  Day 
“  being  hunting  a  Ferret  (which  is  much  in  ufe  there) 
“  having  a  Bell  about  his  Neck,  ran  after  a  Coney  in- 
“  to  a  Hole,  where  they  loft  the  Sound  of  the  Bell ; 
«  the  Owner  being  afraid  he  fhould  lofe  his  Ferret, 
“  feeking  about  the  Rock  and  Shrubs,  found  the 
«  Mouth  of  a  Cave,  and  entring  in,  was  fo  affrighted, 
“  that  he  cried  out.  It  was  at  the  Sight  of  one  of 
“  thefe  Bodies,  very  tall  and  large,  lying  with  his  Head 
“  on  a  great  Stone,  his  Feet  fupported  with  a  little 
“  Wall  of  Stone,  the  Body  refting  on  a  bed  of  Wood 
“  (as  before  was  mention’d. )  The  Fellow  being  now  a 
“  little  out  of  his  Fright  entred  it,  and  cut  off  a  great 
«  Piece  of  the  Skin  that  lay  on  the  Breaft  of  this  Body, 
“  which,  the  Dottor  fays,  was  more  flexible  and  pli- 
“  ant  than  ever  he  felt  any  Kidsdeather  Glove,  and 
“  yet  fo  far  from  being  rotten,  that  the  Man  ufed  it 
“  for  his  Flail  many  Years  after. 

«  Thefe  Bodies  are  very  light,  as  if  made  up  of 
“  Straw,  and  in  fame  broken  Limbs  he  obferv’d  the 
“  Nerves  and  Tendons,  and  alfo  fome  Strings  of  the 
“  Veins  and  Arteries  very  diftin&ly. 

«  His  great  Care  was  to  enquire  of  thefe  People 
“  what  they  had  amongft  them  of  Tradition  com 
“  cerning  the  Embalming  and  Prefervation  of  thefe 
“  Bodies:  from  fome  of  the  eldeft  of  them  (above 
“  a  hundred  and  ten  Years  of  Age)  he  received  this 
«  Account,  That  they  had  of  old  one  particular 
“  Tribe  of  Men  that  had  this  Art  amongft  them felves 
-a  only,  and  kept  it  as  a  thing  facred,  and  not  to  be 
“  communicated  to  the  Vulgar:  Thefe  mixt  not  with 
<£  the  reft  of  the  Inhabitants,  nor  married  out  of  their 
«  own  Tribe,  and  were  alfo  their  Priefts  and  Minifters 
r  : -  I'  “  of, 
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“  of  Religion :  That  upon  the  Conqueft  of  the  Spa- 
“  niards  they  were  moft  of  them  destroy'd,  and  the 
u  Art  loft  with  them,  only  they  held  fome  Traditions 
“  yet  of  a  few  Ingredients,  that  were  made  ufe  of 
“  in  this  Bufmefs.  They  took  Butter  of  Goats  Milk 
“  (fome  faidHogsGreafe  was  mingled  with  it)  which 
«  they  kept  in  the  Skins  for  this  purpofej  in  this  they 
“  boiled  certain  Herbs ;  firft  a  fort  of  wild  Laven- 
“  der,  which  grows  there  in  great  Quantities  on  the 
«  Rocks:  Secondly,  an  Herb  called  Lara,  of  a  very 
“  gummy  and  glutinous  Confidence,  which  now 
“  grows  there  under  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains  only : 
u  Thirdly,  a  kind  of  Cyclamen  or  Sow-bread  :  Fourth- 
«  ly,  wild  Sage,  growing  plentifully  in  this  Iftand : 
“  Thefe  with  others  bruifed  and  boiled  in  the  Butter, 
“  render'd  it  a  perfect  Balfam.  This  prepared,  they 
“  firft  unbowelled  the  Corps  (and  in  the  poorer  fort, 
«  to  fave  Charges,  they  took  out  the  Brain  behind, 
u  and  thefe  poor  were  alfo  few’d  up  in  Skins  with 
«  the  Hair  on,  whereas  the  richer  fort  were,  as  was 
“  faid  before,  put  up  in  Skins  fo  finely  and  cxadly 
“  drefled,  as  they  remain  moft  rearly  pliant  and  gen- 
“  tie  to  this  Day.)  After  the  Body  was  thus  order- 
«  ed,  they  had  in  Readinefs  a  Lixivium  made  of  the 
“  Bark  of  Pine-trees,  with  which  they  wafht  the  Bo- 
“  dy,  drying  it  in  the  Sun  in  Summer,  and  in  Stoves 
«  in  Winter,  this  repeating  very  often:  Afterward 
“  they  began  their  Undion  with  the  Balfam,  both 
“  without  and  within,  drying  it  again  as  before.  This 
<c  they  continued  till  the  Balfam  had  penetrated  in- 
u  to  the  whole  Habit,  and  the  Mufcles  in  all  parts  ap- 
“  peared  through  the  contraded  Skin,  and  the  Body 
“  became  exceeding  light :  Then  they  few’d  them 
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“  up  in  the  Goat-skins,  as  was  mention’d  already.  He* 
“  was  told  by  thefe  antient  People,  that  they  have 
“  above  twenty  Caves  of  their  Kings  and  great  Per- 
“  fons,with  their  whole  Families,  yet  unknown  to  any- 
“  but  themfelves,  and  which  they  will  never  difeover. 
“  Laftly,  he  fays,  that  Bodies  are  found  in  the  Caves 
“  of  the  Grand  Canaria  in  Sacks,  and  quite  confirmed, 
“  not  as  thefe  in  Tenerijfa.  Thus  far  of  the  Bodies 
“  and  embalming. 

“  Antiently  when  they  had  no  Knowledge  of  Iron, 
“  they  made  their  Lances  of  Wood  hardned  as  be- 
“  fore,  fome  of  which  the  Dottor  hath  feen.  He  hath 
“  alfo  feen  Earthen-pots  fo  hard,  that  they  cannot  be 
u  broken  ;  of  thefe  fome  are  found  in  the  Caves  and 
‘  old  BavanceSj  and  ufed  by  the  poorer  People  that 
find  them,  to  boil  Meat  in.  Likewife  they  had  Cu- 
“  ror  Stone  it  felf,  that  is  to  fay,  a  Kind  of  Slate  called 
“  now  Tobona,  which  they  firft  formed  to  an  Edge  or 
“  Point  as  they  had  Occafion  to  ufeit,  either  as  Knives* 
“  or  Lancets  to  let  Blood  withal. 

“  Their  Food  is  Barley  roafted,  and  then  ground1 
“  with  little  Mills,  which  they  made  of  Stone,  and 
mixt  with  Milk'  and  Honey:  This  they  hill  feed* 
“  on,  and  carry  it  on  their  Backs  in  Goat-skins. 

“  To  this  Day  they  drink  no  Wine,  nor  care  for 
Fie  lb.  They  are  generally  very  lean,  tall,  a&ive- 
“  and  full  of  Courage.  ,  •  7  rl 

“  He  himfelf  hath  feen  them  leap  from  Rock:to 
Rock,  from  a  very  prodigious  Height,  till  they 
“  came  to  the  Bottom,  fometimes  making  ten  Fathom 
*  deep  at  one  leap. 

“  The  manner  is  thus  : 

“  Firft  they  teritate  their  Lance  (which  is  about 

“  the 
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u  the  Bignefsof  a  half  Pike)  that  is,  they  poife  it 
«  in  their  Hand,  then  they  aim  the  Point  of  it  at  any 
“  Piece  of  a  Rock,  upon  which  they  intend  to  light 
“  (fometimes  not  half  a  Foot  broad.)  At  their  going 
“  off  they  clap  their  Feet  clofe  to  the  Lance,  and  fo 
“  carry  their  Bodies  in  the  Air.  The  Point  of  the 
“  Lance  firft  comes  to  the  Place,  which  breaks  the 
“  Force  of  their  Fall  j  then  they  Aide  gently  down 
“  by  the  Staff,  and  pitch  with  their  Feet  upon  the 
“  very  Place  they  firft  defigned,  and  from  Rock  to 
“  Rock  till  they  come  to  the  Bottom.  Their 
“  Novices  fometimes  &rcak.  their  Necks  in  learn- 
“  ing. 

“  He  added  feveral  Stories  to  this  Effed  of  their 
“  great  Adivity  in  leaping  down  Rocks  and  Cliffs. 

“  And  how  twenty  eight  of  them  made  an  Efcape 
iL.  from  the  Battlements  of  an  extraordinary  high  Ca- 
“  ftle  in  the  Ifland,  when  the  Governor  thought  he 
tf  had  made  fure  of  them. 

“  He' told  alfo  (and  the.  fame  was  ferioufly  con- 

firm’d  by  a  Spaniard ,  and  another  Canary  Mer- 
“  chant  then  in  the  Company)  That  they  whiftle  fo 
“  loud  as  to  be  heard  five  Miles  off:  And  that  to  be 
“  in  the  fame  Room  with  them  when  they  whiftle, 

“  were  enough  to  indanger  breaking  the  Tympanum  > 

“  of  the  Ear,  and  added  ;  that  he  (being  in  Compa- 
“  r\y  of  one  that  whiffled  his  loudeft)-  could  not  hear 
“  perfedly  for  fifteen.  Days  after,  the  Noife  was  fo 
“  great. 

“  He  affirms  alfo,  That  they  throw  Stones  with  a 
“  Force  almoft  as  great  as  that  of  a  Bullet,  and  now 
“  life  Stones  in  all  their  Fights  as  they  did  antientjy.. 

■  \  ;  'V 
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When  my  Reader  (hall  behold  this  large  Number 
of  Relations  $  perhaps  he  will  think,  that  too  many 
of  them  feem  to  be  incredible  Stories,  and  that  if 
the  Royal  Society  fliall  much  bufy  themfelves,  about 
fuch  wonderful  and  uncertain  Events ,  they  will  fall 
into  that  Miftake,  of  which  I  have  already  accus’d 
fomc  of  the  Antients ,  of  framing  Romances ,  inftead  of 
iolid  Hifiories  of  Nature.  But  here,  though  I  (hall 
firft  confirm  what  I  faid  before,  that  it  is  an  unprofi¬ 
table,  and  unfound  Way  of  Natural  Rhilofophy,  to  re¬ 
gard  nothing  elfe,  but  the  prodigious  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  Caufes  and  Effects ;  yet  I  will  alfo  add,  that  it  is 
not  an  unfit  Employment  for  the  molt  judicious  if 
rimenter ,  to  examine  and  record  the  moft  unufual 
and  monftrous  Forces,  and  Motions  of  Matter.  It  is 
certain  that  many  things,  which  now  feem  miraculousy 
would  not  be  fo,  if  once  we  come  to  be  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  Compofitions  and  Operations. 'And 
it  is  alfo  as  true,  that  there  are  many  Qualities,  & nd 
Figures ,  and  Rowers  of  things,  that  break  the  common 
Laws,  and  tranfgrefs  the  Handing  Rules  of  Nature.  It 
is  not  therefore  an  Extravagance,  to  obferve  fuch  Rro- 
duclions ,  as  are  indeed  admirable  in  themfelves,  if  at 
the  fame  time  wre  do  not  drive  to  make  thofe  appear 
to  be  admirable ,  that  are  groundlefs  and  falfe.  In  this 
there  is  a  nearRefemblance  between  Natural  and  Civil 
Hiftory.  In  the  Civil ,  that  way  of  Romance  is  to  be 
exploded,  which  heightens  all  the  Charafters  and 
A&ions  of  Men, beyond  allShadow  of  Rrobability ;  yet 
this  does  not  hinder,  but  the  great  and  eminent  Vir¬ 
tues  of  extraordinary  Men  of  all  Ages,  may  be  rela¬ 
ted  and  propos’d  to  our  Example.  The  fame  is  to  be 
affirm’d  of  Natural  Hijlory.  To  make  that  only  to 
conlift  of  ftrange,  and  delightful  Tales,  is  to  render  it 

nothing 
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nothing  elfe  but  vain  and  ridiculous  Knight-Errantry. 

Yet  we  may  avoid  that  Extreme,  and  ftill  leave  room 
to  confider  the  lingular  and  irregular  EffeBs,  and  to 
imitate  the  unexpected  andmonftrous  Exceffes,  which 
Nature  does  fometimes  praCtife  in  her  Works .  The  firft 
may  be  only  compar’d  to  the  Fables  of  Amadis ,  and 
the  Seven  Champions ;  the  other  to  the  real  Hiftories 
of  Alexander  1  Hannibal ,  Scipio,  or  Ctefiar :  in  which 
though  many  of  their  Actions  may  at  firft  furprife 
us ;  yet  there  is  nothing  that  exceeds  the  Truth  of 
Life ,  and  that  may  not  ferve  for  our  InJlruBion ,  or 
Imitation. 

If  this  Way  of  general  receiving  all  credible  Ac 
counts  of Natural, and  Artificial  ProduBionsfo&W  feem  riments  they 
expos’d  to  overmuch  Hazard  and  Uncertainty  :  that^* 
Danger  is  remov’d  by  the  Royal  Society’s  reducing 
fuch  Matters  of  Hear-fay  and  Information,  into  real 
and  impartial  Trials ,  perform’d  by  their  own  Hands : 

Of  the  ExaCtnefs,  Variation,  and  accurate  Repetition 
of  their  Experiments ,  I  have  already  difcours’d  :  I  will 
now  go  on  to  lay  down  in  fhort  Compafs  thofe  Parts 
of  the  viftble  World,  about  which  they  have  chiefly 
beftow’d  their  Rains. 

The  firft  kind  that  I  fiiall  mention,  is  of  Experi^f 
ments  about  Fire ,  and  Flame ,  of  tilde  many  were 
made  in  order  to  the  Examination  of  a  Theory  pro¬ 
pounded  to  them,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  as  an 
elementary  Fire  of  the  ^Peripatetics  ;  nor  fiery  Atoms 
of  the  Epicureans ;  but  that  Fire  is  only  the  A Ct  of  the 
Diffolution  of  heated  fitdphureous  Bodies >  by  the  Air 
as  a  Menfitruum ,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  Aqua 
Fortis ,  or  other  (harp  Menftruums  do  work  on  diflb- 

lubl&e 
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Iublc  Bodies,  as  Iron ,  Tin ,  Copper :  that  Heat  and 
Light  are  two  infcparable  Effects  of  thisDifiolution,  as 
Heat  and  Ebullition  are  of  thofe  Didblutions  of  Tin , 
and  Copper  :  that  Flame  is  a  Diflblution  of  Smoak , 
which  condds  of  combudible  Particles,  carried  up¬ 
ward  by  the  -Heat  of  rarified  Air :  and  that  AJhes.aro. 
a  Part  of  the  Body  not  difi'oluble  by  the  Air. 

Of  this  Sort,  they  have  made  Experiments,  to  find 
the  lading  of  the  burning  of  a  Candle,  Lamp,  or 
Coals,  in  a-eubioFoet  of  common,  rarified,  and  con¬ 
dens'd  Air :  to  exhibit  the  hidden  Extindion  of  Can¬ 
dles,  Lamps,  and  lighted  Coals,  when  they  are  put  in¬ 
to  fatiated  Air :  to  fhew  the  fpeedy  Extinction  of 
kindled  Charcoals,  by  blowing  on  them  with  Bellows, 
that  Air  which  had  before  been  fatiated  with  burn¬ 
ing:  to  fhew  that  the  greated  and  mod  lading  Heat, 
without  a  Supply  of  frefh  Air ,  is  unable  to  burn 
Wood,  Sulphur,  and  mod  other  combudible  Matters : 
to  find  the  comparative  Heat  of  all  Kinds  of  Fires , 
and  Flames  of  feveral  Materials,  as  of  Sulphur,  Cam- 
phire,  Spirit  of  Wine,  Oyl,  Wood,  Coal,  Seacoal, 
Iron :  to  find  at  what  Degree  of  Heat,  Lead,  Tin, 
Silver,  Brafs,  Copper,  Gold  will  melt. 

Experiments  of  the  Tranfparency,  and  RefraCted- 
nefs  of  Flames:  of  difeerning  the  Strength  of  feveral 
Kinds  of  Gunpowder,  Fulvis  Fulminans ,  Aurum  Ful- 
minans :  of  Gunpowder  in  the  exhauding  Engine :  of 
bending  Springs  by  the  Help  of  Gunpowder :  of 
melting  Copper  immediately,  by  the  Help  of  a  Flux- 
powder  :  of  the  recoyling  of  Guns. 

Experiments  of  Candles,  and  Coals,  extinguifli’d  by 
the  Damps  of  a  deep  Well :  of  the  burning  of  Lamps 
under  Water :  of  burning  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Cam- 
phire  together,  and  the  Diverfity  of  their  Flames:  of 

reducing 
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reducing  Copper  to  a  very  combuftible  Subftance  :  of 
heating  the  Air,  by  blowing  it  through  a  red-hot 
earthen  Fipe,  fo  as  to  burn  Wood:  of  the  Brightnefs 
of  the  Flame  of  Niter  and  Sulphur :  of  the  burning 
and  flaming  ofTin  Filings  by  the  Help  of  Niter  :  of 
kindling  Bodies,  in  common  rarified  and  condens’d 
Air,  by  the  Help  of  a  Burningglafs :  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  Heat  caft  by  a  Burning  glafs,  in  the  Morning, and 
at  Noon  :  of  burning  with  a  Lens  made  of  Ice  :  of  cal¬ 
cining  Antimony  in  the  Sun  with  Lofs :  to  find  whether 
Aitnim  Fulminans  or  F utrisF ulminans  do  flame  upon 
Explofwn :  of  hatching  Eggs  with  a  Lamp  Furnace. 

Their  fecond  Sort  of  Experiments  is  of  thole  that  Air- 
have  been  made  in  order  to  find  out  the  Nature,  Pro- 
perties,  and  Ul'es  of  Air :  Such  as  thefe. 

Experiments  for  determining  the  Height  of  the 
Atmofphere ,  for  finding  the  Prefiure  of  the  At¬ 
mosphere:  on  the  Tops  of  Mountains,  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  and  at  the  Bottoms  of  very  deep  Pits 
and  Mines, by  the  Help  of  cQiiick-filver,md  other  Con¬ 
trivances  :  for  finding  the  Prefiure  of  the  Atmofphere , 
both  in  the  fame  Place,  and  Places  very  far  remov’d. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  poflible  Bounds  of 
Expanfion  and  Condenfation  of  the  Air,  by  Heat  and 
Cold,  by  exhaufting  and  comprefling  :  to  determine 
the  Strength  of  Air  under  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Ra¬ 
refaction  and  Condenfation :  of  the  Force  of  condens’d 
Air  in  Wind-Guns ,  to  ftatethe  comparative  Gravity 
of  the  Air  to  other  fluid  and  folid  Bodies :  to  difco- 
ver  the  refractive  Power  of  the  Air,  under  the  feveral 
Degrees  of  Rarefaction  and  Condenfation :  to  manifefi: 
the  infledive  Veins  of  the  Air:  to  produce  a  Kind  of 
Opacity  of  the  Air  :  of  the  falling  of  Smoak  in  reri- 
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fied  Air  :  to  make  Glafs  Bubbles  fwim  in  Air  ve¬ 
ry  much  condens'd :  of  Glafs-balls  riftng  in  a  heavy 
or  condens’d  Air ,  and  falling  in  a  lighter  and  more  ra¬ 
rified. 

Experiments  of  the  Propagation  of  Sounds  through 
common  rarified  and  condens’d  Air :  of  the  Con- 
gruity  or  Incongruity  of  Air ,  and  its  Capacity  to  pene¬ 
trate  fome  Bodies,  and  not  others :  of  generating  Air 
by  corrofive  Menftruums  out  of  fermenting  Liquors, 
out  of  Water  and  other  Liquors,  by  Heat  and  by  Ex- 
hauftion :  of  the  returning  of  fuch  Air  into  the  Wa¬ 
ter  again :  of  the  vanishing  of  Air  into  Water  exhau- 
fted  of  Air:  of  the  maintaining  and  increafing  a 
Fire  by  fuch  Airs :  of  the  Fitnefs  and  Unfitnefs  of  fuch 
Air  for  Refpiration  :  of  the  Ufe  of  Air  in  breathing. 

Experiments  of  keeping  Creatures  many  Hours  a- 
live,  by  blowing  into  the  Lungs  with  Bellows,  after 
that  all  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen  were  open’d  and 
cut  away, and  all  theEntrails,fave  th zHeart  and  Lungs , 
remov’d  :  of  reviving  Chickens ,  after  they  have  been 
ftrangled,  by  blowing  into  their  Lungs:  to  try  ’iow 
long  a  Man  can  live,  by  exfpiring  and  infpiring  again 
the  fame  Air:  to  try  whether  the  Air  lb  refpired, 
might  not  by  feveral  Means  be  purified  or  renew’d  : 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  Heat,  nor  the  Cold  of  this 
refpired  Air,  that  choaks. 

Experiments  of  the  refpiring  of  Animals  in  Air 
much  rarified,  and  the  fatal  EfFe&s :  of  the  Ions  Con- 
tinuance  of  feveral  Animals  very  well  in  Air  as  much 
condens’d,  as  it  will  be  under  Water,  at  two  hundred 
Fathoms  deep, that  is  about  eight  Times :  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  frefh  Air  requifite  for  the  Life  of  a  refpiring 
Animal ,  for  a  certain  Space  of  Time :  of  making  Air 
unfit  for  Refpiration,  by  fatiating  it,  by  fuffering  Can¬ 
dles, 
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dies  or  Coals  to  burn  in  it,  till  they  extinguifh  them- 
Selves. 

Experiments  of  including  living  Animals ,  and  kind¬ 
led  Coals,  and  Candles,  in  . a  large  Glafs,  to  obierve 
which  of  them  will  be  firft  exftinguifh’d :  of  a  Man’s 
living  half  an  Hour,  without  any  Inconvenience,  in  a 
Leaden  Bell ,  at  diverfe  Fathoms  under  Water :  of  the 
Quantity  of  Air  refpir’d  at  once  by  a  Man:  of  the 
Strength  a  Man  has  to  raife  Weights  by  his  Breath. 

Experiments  of  the  fwelling  of  an  Arm  put  into 
the  rarifying  Engine,  by  taking  off  the  Preffure  of  the 
Ambient  Air :  of  the  fwelling  of  Vipers  and  Frogs, 
upon  taking  off  the  Preffure  of  the  Ambient  Air :  of 
the  Life,  and  free  Motion  of  Fifties  in  Water,  underthe 
Preffure  of  Air  eight  Times  condens’d  :ofInfecls  not 
being  able  to  move  in  exhaufted  Air :  of  the  Refi¬ 
nance  of  Air  to  Bodies  mov’d  through  it :  of  the  not 
growing  of  Seeds  for  want  of  Air:  of  the  growing 
of  Plants  hung  in  the  Air,  and  of  the  Dccreafe  of 
their  Weight :  of  the  living  of  a  Cameleon,  Snakes, 

Toads,  and  diverfe  Infects,in  a  free  Air ,  without  Food : 
of  conveying  Air  under  W ater  to  any  Depth :  of 
condensing  Air  by  Water,  and  by  the  Expanfion  of 
freezing  Water  :  of  the  fwelling  of  Lungs  in  the  ra¬ 
rifying  Engine  :  of  the  Velocity  and  Strength  of  feve- 
ral  Winds. 

The  third  Kind,  are  thofe  which  have  been  made  of  Water. 
about  the  Subftance  and  Properties  of  Water :  Such 
are, 

Experiments  about  the  comparative  Gravity  of 
fait  Water  and  frefo,  and  offeveral  Medicinal  Springs 
found  in  this  Nation:  of  the  different  Weight  of  the 
Sea-water ,  in  feveral  Climates, and  at  feveral  Seafons: 
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of  the  Weight  of  Diftill'd-water, Snow-water,  May- 
dew ,  Rain-Water ,  Spring-water  :  of  augmenting  the 
Weight  of  Liquor ,  by  diffolving  Salts :  of  the  greater 
Thicknefsof  fuch  Waters.  Bottom  than  at  the  Top : 
of  weighing  afeending  and  defeending  Bodies  in 
Water ;  of  the  Prefiure  of  the  Water  at  feveral  Depths 
under  its  Surface. 

Experiments  of  the  Heat  and  Cold  of  the  Water ,  at 
feveral  Depths  of  the  Sea :  of  propagating  Sounds 
through  the  Water :  of  founding  the  Depth  of  the 
Sea  without  a  Line  :  of  fetching  up  Water  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea :  of  fetching  up  Earth,  Sand,  Plants, 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Experiments  of  the  Refiftance  of  Water  to  Bodies 
mov’d  on  its  Surface,  of  feveral  Figures,  and  by  feveral 
Degrees  of  Force :  of  the  Refiftance  of  Water  toBodies 
mov’d  through  its  Subftance,  afeending  and  defeend¬ 
ing:  of  the  Expanfton  and  Condenfation  of  Water  by 
Heat  and  Cold  :  of  the  Condenfation  of  Water  by  fe¬ 
veral  Ways  of  Prefiure:  of  converting  Water  into 
a  vaporous  Air,  lafting  fome  time  in  that  Form  :  the 
Torricellian  Experiment  tried  with  Water  in  a  Glafs- 
Cane  thirty  fix  and  forty  Foot  high,  in  a  leaden  Tube 
alfo  with  a  Glafs  at  the  Top :  the  fame  tried  with  Oyl, 
and  other  Liquors. 

Experiments  of  the  rifing  of  Water  in  fmall  Tubes , 
and  many  others  about  its  Congruity:  of  Filtration, 
or  of  the  rifing  of  Water  to  a  great  Height  in  Sand,  &c. 
of  the  fwimming  of  Fifties :  of  Water's  being  able  to 
penetrate  through  thofe  Pores,  where  Air  will  not :  of 
opening  Bellows  at  a  Depth  under  Water, and  blowing 
up  Bladders,  to  find  the  Prefiure  of  the  Water :  of 
Water  not  fubfiding  in  a  highGlafs-Cane  upon  remov¬ 
ing  the  ambient  Prefibre,  after  it  had  been  well  ex- 
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Faulted  of  the  Air-bubbles  that  lurk’d  in  it  5  of  forcing 
Water  out  of  a  V elfel  by  its  own  V apors. 

Experiments  of  the  different  Weight  and  Refrac¬ 
tion  of  warm  Water  and  cold  5  of  the  palling  of  Water 
through  the  Coats  of  a  Man’s  Stomach  ;  of  the  living 
of  Filh  in  Water ,  the  Air  being  exhaufted  ;  of  clofmg 
up  a  Filh  in  a  Glafs  of  Water ;  of  the  dying  of  Fillies 
in  Water i  upon  taking  off  thePrelfure  of  the  Air ,  in 
the  ratifying  Engine  5  of  Hydroftaticks ,  and  making  a 
Body  fink  by  pouring  more  Water  upon  it ;  of  railing 
Water  above  its  Standard  by  fucking ;  of  the  fubfiding 
of  Water  in  the  Stem,  upon  putting  the  Bolt-head  in¬ 
to  warm  Water ;  of  the  Ihrinking  of  Water  upon 
cooling. 

The  fourth  Kind  are  about  Mines ,  Metals ,  Oars?  Of  Metals 
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Stones ,  &c.  Such  as. 

Experiments  of  Coppelling  made  at  the  Tower ;  of 
dilfolving  many  Salts  in  one  Liquor ;  of  the  Ocultis 
Mundi  5  of  Rufina  5  5  of  the  Tenacity  of  feveral  Me¬ 
tals  examin’d  by  Weights  j  of  the  Rarefadion  and 
Condenfation  of  Glafs  5  of  the  volatifing  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  with  burnt  Alom,  with  Vinegar  and  Spirit  of 
Wine  5  on  the  Bononian  Stone ;  on  Diamonds,  of  their 
fliining  by  rubbing ;  on  Copper-Oar ;  of  the  Diftillation 
of  CoaT,  of  refining  feveral  Kinds  of  Lead -Oar ;  of 
extrading  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Silver  out  of 
that  Oar,  than  is  commonly  done;  of  feveral  Ways  of 
reducing  Letharges  into  Leads  of  changing  Gold 
into  Silver. 

Experiments  Magnetic al,  of  the  bell  Form  of  cap¬ 
ping  Loadflones ;  of  the  bell  Forms  of  Needles,  of  fe¬ 
veral  Lengths  and  Bigncffes ;  of  various  Ways  ci 

touching  Needles  on  the  Loadfione ;  of  making  the 
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lame  Pole  of  the  Loadftone  both  attract  and  chafe 
the  fame  End  of  the  Needle ,  without  touchingjit  j  to 
find  the  Variation  of  the  Loadftone  here  at  London. 

Experiments  with  the  dipping  Needle  ;  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Strength  in  Proportion  to  its  Bulk  of  a 
fmall  Loadftone }  to  meafure  the  Strength  of  the  Mag- 
netical  attractive  Power,  at  feveral  Diftances  from  the 
Stone  ;  to  examine  the  Force  of  the  attractive  Power, 
through  feveral  Mediums ,  as  Water,  Air,  Wood, 
Lead,  and  Stone  5  to  divert  the  attractive  Power,  by 
interpofing  Iron  5  to  find  the  directive  Virtue  of  the 
Loadftone  under  Water. 

Experiments  to  manifeft,  by  the  Hclpfof  Steel-  duft, 
the  Lines  of  the  directive  Virtue  of  the  Loadftone  to 
be  oval,  in  a  contrary  Pofition  to  what  Des  Cartes’s 
Theory  makes  them ;  to  manifeft  thofe  Lines  of  Di¬ 
rection  by  the  Help  of  Needles ;  to  difeover  thofe 
Lines  of  Direction,  when  the  Influence  of  many 
Loadftones  is  compounded  ;  to  find  what  thofe  Lines 
are  incompafling  a  Spherical  Loadftone ,  what  about 
a  Square,  and  what  about  a  regular  Figure  5  to  bore 
through  the  Axis  of  a  Loadftone ,  and  fill  it  up  with 
a  Cylindrical  Steel ;  Experiments  on  Loadftones  hav¬ 
ing  many  Poles,  and  yet  the  Stones  feeming  uniform. 

The  fifth  Kind  is  of  the  Growth  of  Vegetables  in 
feveral  Kinds  of  Water;  as  River  -water,  Rain-Wa¬ 
ter,  Diftill'd  Water,  May  Dew ;  of  hindring  the 
Growth  of  Seed  Corn  in  the  Earth,  by  extracting  the 
Air,  and  furthering  their  Growth,  by  admitting  it ;  of 
fteeping  Seeds  of  feveral  Kinds  j  of  inverting  the  Pofi- 
tionsof  Roots  and ‘Plants  fet  in  the  Ground,  to  find 
whether  there  are  Valves  in  the  Pores  of  the  Wood, 
that  only  open  oneWay;  of  the  Decreafeof  the  Weight 
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of  Tlants  growing  in  Air ;  of  Lignum  FoJJlle  ;  of 
the  growing  of  fome  Branches  of  Rofemary,  by  only 
fprinkling  the  Leaves  with  Water  j  of  Camphire  JVood • 
of  Wood  brought  from  the  Canaries  ;  of  a  {linking 
Wood  brought  out  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  of  the  Re¬ 
union  of  the  Bark  of  Trees  after  it  had  been  feparated 
from  the  Body. 

The  fixth  are  Experiments  Medicinal  and  Anato-  Medicinal 
mical ;  as  of  cutting  out  the  Spleen  of  a  Dog;  of  the  anjdnatomi- 
Effe&s  of  Vipers  biting  Dogs;  of  a  Camceleon ,  andtrf' 
its  Difie&ion;  ofpreferving  Animals  in  Spirit  of  Wine, 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  other  Liquors ;  of  inje&ing 
various  Liquors,  and  other  Subftances  into  the  Veins 
offeveral  Creatures. 

Experiments  ofdeftroying  Mites  by  feveral  Fumes; 
of  the  equivocal  Generation  of  Infects ;  of  feeding  a 
Carp  in  the  Air ;  of  making  Infedts  with  Cheefe,  and 
Sack ;  of  killing  Water- Newts, Toads,  and  Sloworms 
with  feveral  Salts ;  of  killing  Frogs,  by  touching  their 
Skin  with  Vinegar,  Pitch,  or  Mercury  ;  of  a  Spiders 
not  being  inchanted  by  a  Circle  of  Unicorns  Horn ,  or 
Irijh  Earth ,  laid  round  about  it. 

Experiments  with  a  poifon’d  Indian  Dagger  on  fe¬ 
veral  Animals  ;  with  the  Maccaffhr  Poifon;  with 
Florentine  Poifon,  and  feveral  Antidotes  againft  it ;  of 
making  Flefhgrow  on,  after  it  has  been  once  cut  off;, 
of  the  grafting  a  Spur  on  the  Head  of  a  Cock,  and  its 
growing ;  of  the  living  of  Creatures  by  factitious 
Air  ;  of  the  reviving  of  Animals  ftrangled,  by 
blowing  into  their  Lungs  ;  of  Flefh  not  breeding 
Worms, when  fecur’d  from  Fly-blowing;  of  the  Suffo¬ 
cation  of  Animals  upon  piercing  the  Thorax ;  of  hatch¬ 
ing  Silk-Worm’s  Eggs  in  rarified  Air,-  of  transfufing 
the  Blood  of  one  Animal  into  another, 
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The  feventh  Sort  are  about  thofc  which  are  call’d 
qu fenfible  Qualities  ;  as  of  Freezing  5  of  Cold,  and  Heat  j 
of  freezing  Water  freed  from  Air;  of  the  Time  and 
Manner  of  the  Contraction  in  freezing  luke-warm 
Water ;  of  the  Temperature  of  leveral  Places,  by 
leal’d  Thermometers  ;  as  of  feveral  Countries 3  of 
the  Bottoms  of  deep  Mines,  Wells,  Vaults,  on  the 
Tops  of  Hills,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Experiments  of  the  Contraction  of  Oil  of  Vitriol ; 
and  diverfe  other  Oils  by  freezing ;  of  freezing  bit¬ 
ter  Tinctures ;  of  freezing  feveral  ting’d  Liquors,  and 
driving  all  the  TinCture  inward  to  the  Center;  of 
fhewing  Ice  to  be  capable  of  various  Degrees  of  Cold , 
greater  than  is  requiftte  to  keep  it  Ice;  of  producing 
Cold  by  the  Diffolution  of  feveral  Salts ;  of  freezing 
Water  without  Blebs  \  of  a  membranous  Subftance 
feparable  from  the  Blood  by  freezing ;  of  a  Thermo¬ 
meter  in  rarified  and  condens’d  Air ;  of  very  eafie freez¬ 
ing  of  Oil  of  Anifeeds ;  of  making  a  Standard  of 
Cold  by  freezing  diftill’d  Water. 

Of  other  The  eighth  are  of  Rarity ,  Denfity ,  Gravity ,  Tref- 
' Qualities.  fire ,  Levity ,  Fluidity ,  Firmnefs ,  Congruity ,  &c.  as  of 
the  Nature  of  Gravity ;  of  the  Cohadion  of  two  flat 
Marbles  3  of  comprefling  the  Air  with  Mercury  to 
find  its  Spring ;  of  the  Weights  of  Bodies,  folid  and 
fluid  ;  of  Rarefadion  and  Condenfation  by  the  Help 
of  Mercury ;  of  the  Tenacity  of  feveral  Bodies;  of 
the  turning  of  two  very  fluid  Liquors  into  one  folid 
Mafs,  by  mingling  them  together. 

Experiments  for  examining,  whether  the  Gravity 
of  Bodies  alter,  according  as  they  are  carried  a  good 
Way  above  or  below  the  Surface  of  the  Earth;  of  the 
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(landing  of  Mercury  well  exhaufted,  many  Inches, 
nay  many  Feet,  above  its  ufual  (landing  ;  of  a  Wheel- 
Barometer ,  of  the  Expanfion,  and  Contra&ion  of 
Glafs  and  Metals  by  Heat  and  Cold  ;  of  Spirit  of 
Wine>  andfeveral  ting’d  Liquors,  by  the  Help  of  a 
Glafs  Tube;  the  Examination  of  MonJieurBafchal's 
Experiment  by  many  others. 

The  ninth  are  Experiments  of  Light ,  Sound ’  Co-  Qf  L-  Jjf 
lours ,  Tafie,  Smell ;  as  of  two  transparent  Liquors  Soundf&c. 
producing  an  opacous  one:  of  Echoes  and  receded 
Sounds ;  of  mufical  Sounds  and  Harmonies ;  of  Co¬ 
lours  ;  of  the  greater  Refra&ion  of  Water  than  of 
Ice ;  of  Refra&ion  in  a  new  Engine ;  of  the  Refrac¬ 
tion  of  Glafs  of  various  Shapes  under  Water;  of  dc- 
ftroyingthe  fhining  of  Fifh  by  Oil  of  Vitriol ;  of  ma¬ 
king  a  great  Light  by  rubbing  two  Chryftals  hard  one 
againft  the  other ;  of  making  a  deaf  and  dumb  Man 
to  Speak. 

The  tenth  are  Experiments  of  Motion  :  as  of  Glafs  Of  Motion. 
Drops  feveral  Ways  order’d  and  broken;  of  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  the  Defcent  of  feveral  Bodies  of  diverfe  Fa¬ 
shions  through  feveral  Liquors ;  of  determining  the 
Velocity  of  Bodies  falling  through  the  Air,  tried  by 
many  Ways ;  of  the  fwift  Motion  of  Sounds;  of  the 
irregular  Motion  of  the  Oil  of  Turpentine  on  Spirit 
of  Wine;  of  the  Strength  of  falling  Bodies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  Heights,  from  which  they  fall ;  of 
proportioning  the  Shapes  of  Bodies, fo  as  to  make  them 
fall  together  in  the  fame  Time  through  differing  Me¬ 
diums. 

Experiments  of  theSwiftnefs  of  a  Bullet  Shot  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  Powder ;  of  the  beft  Figure  of  the  Weight 
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of  a  'Pendulum  for  Motion  $  of  the  Motion  of  pen¬ 
dulous  Bodies  of  various  Figures  ;  to  determine  the 
Length  of  ‘Pendulums ,  to  find  the  Velocity  of  the 
Vibrations  of  a  founding  String;  to  find  the  Veloci¬ 
ty  of  Motion ,  propagated  by  a  very  long  extended 
Wire  5  for  explaining  the  Inflexion  of  a  ftrait  Mo¬ 
tion  into  a  circular,  by  a  fupervening  attractive  Power 
towards  the  Center ,  in  order  to  the  explaining  of 
th z  Motion  of  the  Planets. 

Experiments  of  the  circular  and  complicated  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Pendulums ,  to  explain  the  Hypothecs  of  the 
Moons  moving  about  the  Earth  s  of  comparing  the 
Motions  of  a  circular  cj Pendulum,  with  the  Motion 
of  a  ftrait  one ;  of  the  Propagation  of  Motion  from 
one  Body  to  another ;  of  the  Reflection  of  Motion  ; 
of  the  vibrating  Motion  of  Quick-fifaer  in  a  crooked 
Pipe,  imitating  the  Motion  of  a  Pendulum  5  of  com¬ 
municating  of  the  Strength  of  Powder  for  the  bend- 
ins;  of  Springs ;  and  thereby  for  making  artificial 
Mufcles,  to  command  what  Strength  we  defire. 

Chemical  The  eleventh  are  Experiments  Chymical,  Mechani- 
anct Mecha-  cajr  Optical ;•  as  ofjredticing  the  Flefh  of  Animals  in- 
mcaL  to  a  Liquor  like  Blood,  by  diflblving  it  in  a  certain 
Menftrmim ;  of  a  great  Facility  of  raifmg  Water  in 
Pipes  of  a  large  Bore ;  of  brewing  Beer  with  Bread, 
Barley,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  without  melting ;  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  Tartar  out  of  Wine  by  feveral  Expedients  ; 
of  a  chymical  Extraction  of  a  volatile  Spirit,  and  Salt 
out  of  Springes;  of  examining  Aurumfulminans  after 
Explofion  5  of  the  Difiolution  of  Manna  in  Water, 
and  of  a  chryftallifing  it  again  out  of  it,  by  Evapora¬ 
tion. 

Experiments  of  volatifing  Salt  of  Tartar  many 

Ways  5 
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Ways;  of  examining  the  mucilaginous  Matter  call’d 
Star-jhoot ;  of  examining  our  Englijh  Telefcopes,  and 
Microfcopes ,  and  comparing  them  with  fuch  as  have 
been  made  at  Rome ;  of  making  a  volatile  Salt  with 
Oil  of  Turpentine ,  and  Sea-falt;  of  the  Quantity  of 
Spirits  in  Cyder  ;  of  the  Strength  of  feveral  Springs  ; 
of  examining  a  Pump  made  with  Bellows ;  of  dying 
Silk  with  feveral  Jamaica  Woodsy  of  finding  the 
Strength  of  Wood  of  feveral  Kinds,  for  bearing;  ot 
finding  the  Flexibility  of  various  Woods,  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  utmoft  Extent  of  their  yielding  and  bend¬ 
ing.  ,  \  '  '  ' 

Experiments  about  the  Gravity  of  Bodies  made  on 
the  Top  of  St.  Raid s  Steeple,  JVeftminfter  Abby,m& 
feveral  other  high  Places ;  and  in  a  Weil  of  feventy 
Fathoms  Depth ;  examined  about  the  Virgula  cDTol- 
na ,  wherein  the  common  Afiertions  were  found 
falfe  ;  of  the  various  Refradions  of  feveral  Liquors, 
in  a  new  refradive  Engine  of  common  Oil  ot  To¬ 
bacco,  made  by  Diftillation  in  a  Glafs  Retort ;  of  ma¬ 
king  the  objed  Glafs  of  a  Microfcope  to  bear  as  large 
large  an  Aperture  as  is  deftfd. 

Of  this  their  Way  of  Experimenting  I  will  here 
produce  thefe  Examples. 
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Of  a  Stone  called 

OCULUS  MU  NT)  I 

Made  by  Dr.  Goddard. 

A  Small  Stone  of  the  Kind,  called  by  fome  Authors 
Oculus  Mundi,  being  dry  and  cloudy,  weighed 

- 5  gr .  444 

The  fame  being  put  under  Water,  for  a  Night  and 
fomewhat  more,  became  tranfparent,  and  the  Super¬ 
ficies  being  wiped  dry,  weighed - 6  gr.  -r-r? 

The  difference  betweenthefe  two  Weights  —  o.  -rfs 
The  fame  Stone  kept  out  of  Water  one  ‘Day  and  be¬ 
coming  cloudy  again,  weighed - 5 .  444 

which  was  more  than  the fir  ft  Weight - -  o.  44r 

The  fame  being  kept  dry  two  days  longer,  weighed 

)  ,  Tf? 

which  was  lefs  than  at  fir  ft  —  —  — —  o.  ~A~s 

Being  put  under  Water  for  a  Night  and  becoming 
again  tranfparent, and  wiped  dry,the  weight  was  6.  ?t<s 
the  fame  with  the fir  ft, after  putting  in  Water, and  more 

than  the  laft  Weight, after  keeping  of  it  dry - o.  4-f? 

Being  kept  dry  fome  longer,  it  did  not  gro  w  fenfibly 
lighter. 

Another  Stone  of  the  fame  Kind,  being  -variegated 
with  milky,  white,  and  grey,  like  fome  Sort  of  Agates, 
while  it  lay  under  Water, was  always  invironed  with 
little  Bubbles,  fuch  as  appear  in  Water  before  boy  ling, 
next  the  Sides  of  the  Veffel. 

*  There 
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There  were  alfo fome  of  the  like  Bubbles  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Water  juft  over  it  5  as  if  either  [owe  Ex¬ 
halations  came  out  of  it ,  or  that  it  did  excite  fome 
Fermentation  in  the  Farts  of  the  IVater  contiguous  to 
it. 

There  was  little  fenfble  ‘Difference  of  Tranfparency 
in  this  Stone,  before  the  putting  under  Water,  and 
after :  To  be  fure  the  milky  white  Farts  continued  as 
before ,  but  more  different  in  Weight,  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  For  whereas,  before  the  putting  into  the  Water, 

the  weight  was - 1 8  gr.  44r  after  it  had  lyen 

in  about  twenty  four  Hours  the  Weight  was  20  gr. 

;  fo  the  Difference  was - 1  gr.  4^ 

The  fame  Stone  wasinfufed  in  the  Water  fc aiding 
hot ,  and  fo  continued  for  a  while  after  it  was  cold \ 
but  got  no  more  Weight,  than  upon  infufing  in  the 
cold 5  neither  was  there  any  fenfble  Difference  in  the 
Weight  both  Times. 
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An  Account  of  a  Dog  differed. 
By  Mr.  HOOK. 

INRrofecution  of  fome  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  of 
^  Ref pir  at  ion  in  feveral  Animals s  aLDog  was  differed)  • 
and  by  weans  of  a  R air  of  Bellow  s,  and  a  certain  ePipe 
thrufl  into  the  Wind-pipe  of  the  Creature ,  the  Heart 
continued  beating  for  a  very  long  while  after  all  the 
Thorax  and  Belly  had  been  operid \  nay  after  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  had  been  in  great  R art  cut  away ,  and  the 
Pericardium  remov’d  from  the  Heart .  And  from  fe¬ 
ver  al  Trials  made ,  it  feem’d  very  probable ,  that  this 
Motion  might  have  been  continued ,  as  long  almoft  as 
there  was  any  Blood  left  within  the  Vejfels  of  the 
Rlog ;  for  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  feem’d  very  little 
chang'd,  after  above  an  Hour’s  time  from  the  firfl 
di [playing  the  Thorax  j  though  we  found ,  that  upon 
removing  the  Bellows ,  the  Lungs  would  prejent- 
ly  grow  flaccid,  and  the  Heart  begin  to  have 
convulfive  Motions ;  but  upon  removing  the  Motion 
of  the  Bellows )  the  Heart  recover’d  its  former  Mo¬ 
tion)  and  the  Convulfions  ceafed.  Though  I  made  a 
Ligature  upon  all  the  great  Vejfels  that  went  into  the 
lower  R arts  of  its  Body ,  I  could  not  find  any  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  Rulfe  of  the  {Heart ,  the  Circulation ,  it 
feemS)  being  perform’ d  fome  other  Way.  I  cod'd  not 
perceive  any  thing  diftinCily ,  whether  the  Air  did  u- 
nite  and  mix  with  the  Blood ;  nor  did  in  the  leaf  per¬ 
ceive  the  Heart  to  fwell  upon  the  Extenfion  of  the 
Lungs ;  nor  did  the  Lungs  feem  to  fwell  upon  the 
Contraction  of  the  Heart. 
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EXPERIMENTS 

of  the  Recoiling  of 

GUNS 

By  the  Lord  BROUNCKER. 

WHcn  I  was  commanded  by  this  Society,  to  make  Fig* 
fome  Experiments  of  the  Recoiling  of  Guns  : 

In  order  to  the  difcovery  of  the  caufe  thereof  I  caufed 
this  Engine  that  lies  here  before  you  to  be  prepared \ 
and  with  it  ( ajjifted  by  fome  of  the  mo [l  eminent  of 
this  Society)  I  had  divers  foots  made  in  the  Court  of 
this  Colledgey  near  the  length  thereof  from  the  marky 
with  a  full  charge  ( about  a  four  penny  weight )  of 
Powder  ;  But  without  any  other  fuccefs,  then  that 
there  was  nothing  Regular  in  that  way ,  which  was 
by  laying  it  upon  a  heavy  Table ,  unto  which  it  was 
fometimes  fafined  with  Screws  at  all  the  four  places 
R,  L,  V,  B,  fometimes  only  at  R  or  L,  having  wheels 
affixed  at  L  and  V  or  R,  andP>y  that  it  might  the 
more  eafily  recoil. 

This  uncertainty  I  did  then  conceive  might  arife 
from  one  or  more  of  the fe  three  caufe sy  viz. 

i .  The  violent  trembling  motion  of  the  Gun,  whence 
the  Bullet  might  cafually  receive  fome  literal  impulfe 
from  the  nofe  of  the  peece  at  the  parting  from  it. 

-  2.  The  y  ielding  of  the  Table  which  was  fenfible. 

3 .  The  difficulty  of  aiming  well  by  the  Sight  and 
Button  fo  far  from  the  Mark. 
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Therefore  to  avoid  all  thefe ,  the  Experiments  1 
caus'd  to  be  made  before  you  in  the  Gallery  of  this 
Co  Hedge,  you  may  be  pleafed  to  remember  were  per¬ 
formed,  frft,  taking  only  eight  grains  of  Vow der  for 
the  charge.  Secondly,  laying  the  Engine  upon  the 
floor,  and  thirdly ,  aiming  by  a  thread  at  M,  a  mark 
about  an  Inch  and  \  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gun  (the 
edge  of  a  knife  being  put  for  the  mark  the  better  to 
dfcer?i  the  line  that  was  foot  in)  and  they  thus  flue- 
ceeded 

When  the  peece  was  f aft ned  to  the  floor  both  at  R 
and  L  the  Bullet  then  did  fo  fully  hit  the  mark,  that 
it  was  divided  by  it  into  two  parts,  whofe  difference 
in  weight  was  lefs  than  ten  grains  ( about  the  thirty 
third  part  of  the  whole  Bullet )  although  the  leffer 
part  was  a  little  hollow,  and  that  from  which  the 
neck  of  head  was  a  little  too  clofe  pared  off :  But 
when  hindred  from  Recoiling  only  at  R,  the  Bullet 
mift  the  mark  towards  L  or  A,  for  the  whole  Bullet, 
lefs  than  two  grains  excepted,  went  on  that  fide : 
And  in  like  manner  when  hindred  from  Recoiling  at 
L,  the  Bullet  mift  the  mark  towards  R  or  B,  the  whole 
Bullet,  lefts  than  two  grains  excepted,  paffing  the 
knife  on  that  fide  thereof 

I  had  the  honour  to  make  other  Experiments  with 
the  fame  Engine,  lately  at  White-Hall  before  his 
Majefty  and  his  Highnefs  Royal  within  the  Tilt-yard 
Gallery,  where  there  is  the  hearth  of  a  chimny  raifed 
a  little  above  the  floor,  about  the  diflance  of  thirteen 
feet  from  the  oppofite  wall,  againfb  which  I  caufed  a 
plank  to  be  placed,  and  the  Engine  to  be  laid  firfl 
againfl  the  middle  of  the  Hearth,  that  it  might  not 
recoil  at  all,  and  that  part  of  the  board  to  be  marked 
againfl  which  \ twas  levelled ,  known  by  a  line  fir  etch- 
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ed  from  the  Breech  of  the  Beece  unto  the  Boards  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  fight  and  button ,  and  the  fire  being 
given  C the  charge  being  but  eight  grains  of  Bowder 
as  before)  the  Bullet  did  fully  hit  the  mark .  Secondly , 
the  Beece  ( charged  and  levelled  in  the  fame  manner ) 
was  laid  at  the  end  of  the  Hearth  next  the  cPark ,  fo 
that  very  little  of  the  corner  R  refled  againfl  it,  and 
then  the  Bullet  mifs’d  the  mark  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  towards  the  Bark  or  A.  The  like  being  done 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Hearth ,  the  Bullet  then 
mifsd  the  mark  as  much  the  other  way  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  with  double  that  charge  fomething  more ,  as 
before  I  had  found  it  lefs  with  a  fmaller  charge . 

Since  this  {at  firjl  defigning  only  to  experiment  the 
feveral  diftances  that  the  Bullet  is  carried  wide  of 
the  mark  with  different  charges  of  Bowder)  I  made 
thefe  Experiments  following. 

In  the  firjl  Colume  whereof  you  have  the  corner 
ft  opt  from  recoiling. 

In  the  fecond  the  grains  of  Bowder  with  which 
the  Beece  was  charged. 

In  the  third  the  diftance  the  Bullet  was  foot  wide 
from  the  mark  in  inches,  tenths,  and  parts  of  tenths. 

In  the  fourth  the  fide  on  which  the  Bullet  was 
carried. 

In  the  l aft  the  difldnce  of  the  mark  from  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  the  Gun  in  feet . 
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Whence  you  may  be  p leafed  to  obferve  : 

Fir  ft,  That  the' re  coil  of  the  Piece  being  kindred  on¬ 
ly  at  R  or  L,  whatfoever  be  the  charge  of  the  To  wdcr, 
the  Pullet  ft  ill  miff es  the  mark ,  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gun ,  on  the  fame  fide  that  the  recoil  is  made. 

Secondly ,  That  about  twelve  grams  of  Powder 
Jhoots  wi deft  from  the  mark  at  all  difances  above- 
mentioned ,  on  the  fame  fide  that  the  recoil  is  made. 

Thirdly ,  That  above  forty  eight  grains  of  Powder 
f loots  wide  from  the  mark ,  placed  at  nine  foot  from 
' the  muzzle  of  the  Peece ,  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that 
on  which  the  recoil  is  made. 

The  caufe  of  the  fir  ft  I  cannot  doubt  to  be  the  re¬ 
coil  of  the  Peece  ( from  the  force  of  the  Powder)  be¬ 
fore  the  Bullet  be  parted  from  it. 

The  fecond  is,  as  I  conceive,  becaufe  with  lefs  than 
twelve  grains  the  Peece  ceafith  to  recoil  before  the 
Bullet  be  parted  from  it.  And  with  more  than  twelve 
trains  the  Bullet  is  parted  from  the  Peece  before  it 
hath  recoiled  fo  far  :  A  greater  power  not  moving  a 
greater  weight  fwifter  ( horizontally )  in  the  fame 
proportion  that  it  doth  the  leffer. 

And  for  the  third  I  have  this  to  offer,  viz.  Becaufe 
the  mouth  of  the  Gun  is  moving  fidewards  whilft  the 
Bullet  is  going  out ;  Therefore  the  mouth  of  the  Peece 
muft  be  contiguous  (at  leaft )  unto  the  Bullet  on  the 
contrary  fide  to  that  on  which  the  Peece  recoils,  fome 
time  after  the  feparation  made  on  the  other  fide,  and 
therefore  the  loft  impulfe  of  the  Bullet  from  the  force 
of  the  Powder  is  on  that  fide  the  Peece  recoils ,  where¬ 
fore  the  Bullet  muft  necefanly  crofs  the  Axis  of  the 
Peece,  and  that  with  a  greater  or  leffer  Angle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  force  of  the  Powder ,  and  when  this 
Angle  therefore  is  greater  than  the  Angle  of  recoil, 
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then  mufl  the  Axis  of  that  Cylinder  in  which  the 
Bullet  moves  crofs  the  Axis  of  the  mark ,  beyond 
which  interjection  the  mark  being  placed ,  the  Bullet 
mufl  be  carried  neceffarily  wide  of  the  mark  on  the 
contrary  fide  to  the  recoil  of  the  Reece. 


Let  a  d=a. 
and  d  c=r. 

and  therefore  a  b=r — 
y'  :  fy 

Therefore  a  b.  ad  : :  r— 
:  y  a  ::  i.  x  (x 
being  any  given  quan¬ 
tity.) 

Wherefore  a=x  r-x  : 

Id. 

and  x  :  r*  a‘  :=x  r 
—a. 

Therefore  x1  rs  x2  aj  x  r\.. 

2  x  r  a  +  a2. 
therefore  2  x  r  a  =  x2 
a*  +  a2. 

therefore  ill  :=  a 
x2  +  1  s 

Quod  &c. 


f  e  k  =  f  1  p  —  p  h  m 

=  the  Angle  of  Recoil 
p  h  n  the  Angle  of  Reflexi¬ 
on  made  at  the  parting  of 
the  Bullet  from  the  Peece. 
When  p  h  n  >  p  h  m  (m  h 
being  always  parallel  to 
f  g )  then  mufi  h  n  enter - 
feCt  £  gif  continued . 


Some  other  Experiments  I  have  alfo  made  with 
another  Reece  {about  the  fame  length ,  but  of  a  bore 
neer  two  tenths  of  an  inch  lefs)  and  ordered  in  the 
fame  manner ,  and  do  find \  that  with  a  fmall  charge 
the  Bullet  is  foot  {thence  too )  wide  of  the  mark  on 
the  fame  fide  on  which  the  Recoil  is  made ,  and  with 
a  full  charge  wide  the  contrary  fide. 
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I  caufed  be  fide  s  two  Piftol  barrels  of  about  five  Fig.  3 . 
inches  long  to  be  placed  upon  Carriages  with  four 
Wheels y  and  loaded  with  lead ,  that  they  might  not 
overturn  when  difcharged. ,  and  both  of  equal  weighty 
and  an  Iron  Cylinder  of  the  length  of  both  their  bores , 
and  of  the  fame  diameter  with  a  piece  of  Lead  of 
weight  equal  to  it.  So  that  the  piece  of  Lead  affixed 
to  either  of  thefe  Guns  [which  of  them  I  fhould pleafe 
to  charge)  might  equally  poife  the  other  with  the 
Iron  Cylinder.  And  thus  indifferently  charging  ei¬ 
ther  with  eight  grains  more  or  lefs  of  ‘Powder ,  and 
putting  the  Iron  Cylinder  home  into  bothy  the  piece 
of  Lead  being  affixed  to  that  which  held  the  Pow¬ 
der ,  and  then  both  fo  fet  upon  the  floor  and  the  Pow¬ 
der  fired ,  I  could  not  thereby  difcover ,  that  the 
charged  Peece,  or  the  other ,  either  of  themy  did  cer¬ 
tainly  recoil  more  or  lefs  than,  the  other ,  they  rather 
feemed  fill  to  be  equal. 

Thefe  few  Experiments  I  have  made  fince ,  the 
Barrel  being  firft  cut  at  the  muzzle ,  parallel  to  a 
vertical  plain  paffing  the  line  C  D. 
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Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  that  I  fhall  mention, 
and  that  is  the  Experiment  it  felf,  or  the  Double- 
Bottom’d  Ship,  invented  by  Sir  William  Hetty  :  of 
this  I  will  venture  to  add  a  few  Words,  and  I  think  I 
may  do  it,  without  tranfgrefiing  that  Rule  I  had  fix’d 
to  my  felf,  of  not  enlarging  on  the  praife  of  particu¬ 
lar  Names,  or  Defigns.  For  fince  the  Experiment  it 
felf  is  loft,  I  hope  I  may  fecurely  fpeak  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  :  feeing  Men  are  wont  out  of  common  humani¬ 
ty  to  allow  the  commendations  of  dead  Men,  I  truft  I 
may  commend  a  wreck’d  Ship ,  without  any  fear  of 
the  envy  that  may  thence  arife  to  the  Author.  In  brief 
therefore  I  will  fay  this  of  it,  that  it  was  the  moft  con- 
fidetable  Experiment ,  that  has  been  made  in  this  Age 
of  Experiments :  if  either  we  regard  the  great  charge 
of  the  work,  or  the  wonderful  change  it  was  likely  to 
make  in  Navigation,  or  the  great  fuccefs,  to  Which 
this  firft  Attempt  was  arriv’d.  Tho’  it  was  at  firft  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  doubts,  and  Objections  of  moft  Sea¬ 
men  of  our  Nation ,  yet  it  foon  confuted  them  by 
Experience.  It  appear'd  very  much  to  excel  all  other 
forms  of  Ships ,  in  fay  ling,  in  carriage,  in  fecurity  and 
many  other  fitch  benefits"  Its  firft  Voyage  it  perform’d 
with  admirable  fwiftnefs.  And  tho’  it  mifearried  af¬ 
ter  its  return,  yet  it  was  deft  toyed  by  a  common  fate, 
and  by  fuch  a  dreadful  tempeft ,  as  overwhelm’d  a  great 
Fleet  the  fame  Night :  fo  that  the  Antieht  Fabricks 
of  Ships  have  no  reafon  to  triumph  over  that  new Mo¬ 
del,  when  of  threefcore  and  ten  Sail  that  were  in  the 
fame  Storm ,  there  was  not  one  efcap’d  to  bring  the 
News. 

In  a  word,  though  this  Invention  fucceeded  not, 
while  it  was  only  fupported  by  private  Purges $  it  will 
undoubtedly  produce  great  effeds,  if  ever  it  fhall 

be 
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be  retriev’d  upon  the  public k  Stock  of  a  Nation :  which 
will  be  able  to  fuftain  the  firft  hazards,  and  lodes  that 
mull  be  allow’d  to  happen  in  the  beginnings  of  all  ex¬ 
traordinary  Trials . 

To  their  Experiments  I  will  fubjoin  their  Obferva-  XXXIV 
tions,  which  differ  but  in  name  from  the  other,  the  Their  Obfer •« 
lame  fidelity  and  truth,  being  regarded  in  collecting  various. 
them  both. 

Obfer  vat  ions  of  the fix'd  Stars  for  the  perfecting  of 
Aftronomy,  by  the  help  oi'Telef copes :  of  the  Cornets 
in  1 66  5, and  1666.  which  were  made  both  in  London , 
andelfewhere 5  and  particularly  of  the  firft  Comet ,  for 
above  a  month  after,  it  difappear'd  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  became  Stationary,  and  Retrograde. 

Obfervations  about  Saturn ,  of  the  proportion,  and 
pofition  of  its  Ring,  of  the  motion  and  Orbit  of  its 
Lunale ,  of  the  fhadow  of  the  Ring  on  the  Body ,  and 
of  the  Body  on  the  Ring ;  and  of  its  Phafies ,  Crc.  of 
Jupiter s  Belts^  and  of  its  fpots,  and  verticity  about 
its  Axis,  of  its  eclipfing  its  Satellites ,  and  being  eclips'd 
by  them  j  of  the  Orbs,  Inclinations,  Motions,  &c. 
of  the  Satellites ,  together  with  'Tables,  and  Epheme- 
rides  of  their  motions. 

Obfervations  of  the  Spots,  about  the  Body  of  Mars , 
and  of  its  whirling  motion  about  its  Center  :  of  fe- 
veral  Eclipfesof  the  Sun,  and  Moon ,  andfome  of  them 
as  were  not  taken  notice  of,  by  Aftronomers ,  or  Ta  - 
bles  commonly  us’d  :  of  the  Spots  in  the  Moon ,  and 
of  the  feveral  appearances  in  the  Phafes  of  it :  of  the 
Moon  at  the  fame  time,  by  Correfpondents  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  World,  towards  the  finding  her  Parallax, 
and  diftance. 

Obfervations  of  the  Eliptical  and  waved  Figures 
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of  the  ‘Planetary-  Bodies ,  near  the  Horizon  from  the 
refradion  of  the  Hemifphere  :  of  the  effeds  of  Light¬ 
ning  :  of  the  various  preffure  of  the  Atmofphere ,  by  a 
Wheel-barometer  for  feveral  years,  and  of  its  ufeful- 
nefs  for  prediding  the  changes  of  Weather. 

Obfer-vations  on  frozen  Beer :  on  the  Figures  of 
Snow ,  frozen  Water ,'  Urine  congeal’d :  on  the  fufpen- 
lion  of  Mercury  at  a  great  height :  on  Mines  and  Mi¬ 
nerals  :  on  the  Concretions  of  Wood,  Plants,  Shells , 
and  feveral  Animals  Subffances :  on  the  effeds  of 
Earthquakes,  Fiery  Eruptions,  and  Inundations :  on 
Lakes,  Mountains,  Damps,  fubterraneous  Fires :  on 
Tides,  Currents,  and  the  Depth  of  the  Sea. 

Qbfervations  of  the  liming  of  Ground ,  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Bodies  of  Sheeps  but  fpoiling  their  W  ool : 
of  feveral  ways  for  preventing  fmutty  Corn :  of  the 
importance  of  changing  Seed-Corn :  of  the  alteration 
of  the  Horns  of  Sheep ,  and  other  Cattel ,  by  the  change 
of  P allure  :  of  the  Pores  and  Valves  in  Wood :  the 
Anatomy  of  Trees :  of  the  fenfitive,  and  humble 
Plant. 

Obftervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  :  on  the 
leaves  of  Sage :  on  fmall  living  Flies  in  the  Powder  of 
C mt har ides :  oflnfeds  bred  in  Hew:  of  Virginian 
Silk-Bottoms :  of  the  Parts,  and  Anatomy  of  Fifties : 
of  the  Teeth  of  Lupus  Marinus ,  that  they  arc  the  fame 
thing  with  the  Toad  ft  ones  fet  in  Rings  :  of  the  Re- 
fpiration  of  Fiftoes :  of  Bernacles :  of  the  calcin’d 
Powder  of  Toads  :  of  an  Outlandifh  Deer-Skin ,  and 
Hair  :  of  the  Parts  of  Vipers :  of  Stones  taken  out  of 
the  Heart  of  a  Alan  :  of  young  Vipers  :  that  they  do 
not  eat  holes  through  their  old  ones  Bellies,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  affirm'd. 

Ep£.  Examples  of  this  Head,  I  will  only  refer  my 

Reader 


Reader  to  thofe  which  Mr.  Graunt  has  publifh’d  on 
th  e  Bills  of  Mortality  ;  wherein  the  Author  has  (hewn, 
that  the  meaneft  and  moft  trivial  Matters  may  be  fo 
cultivated,  as  to  bear  excellent  Fruit,  when  they  come 
under  the  Managment  of  an  accurate,  and  prudent 
Obferver  :  For,  from  thofe  ‘Papers ,  which  went  a- 
boutfomany  years,  through  every  Tradefmans  hands, 
without  any  manner  of  Profit,  except  only  to  the 
Clerks  that  colleded  them,  he  has  deduc'd  many 
true  Concluiions,  concerning  the  graveft,  and  moft 
weighty  Parts  of  Civil  Government,  and  humane  Na¬ 
ture. 

As  I  am  now  pafilng  away  from  their  Experiments,  §.XXXV. 
and  Obfervations ,  which  have  been  their  proper,  and  AnObjeclun 
principal  work  :  there  comes  before  me  an  Objection,  anfwered 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  becaufa  it  is  rais’d 
by  the  Experiments  themfelves.  For  it  is  their  com-  tdjJ^0f£x^ 
moil  complaint,  that  there  is  a  great  nicety,  and  con -  perjmemu 
tingency ,  in  the  making  of  many  Experiments :  that 
their  fucccfs  is  very  often  various,  and  inconftant, 
not  only  in  the  hands  of  different ,  but  even  of  the 
lame  Triers .  From  hence  they  fuggeft  their  fears, 
that  this  continuance  of  Experimenters ,  of  which  we 
talk  fo  much,  will  not  prove  fo  advantageous,  though 
they  fhall  be  all  equally  cautious  in  obfirving ,  and 
faithful  in  recording  their  ‘Difcoveries :  becaufe  it  is 
probable,  that  the  Trials  of  Future  Ages  will  not  a- 
grec  with  thofe  of  the  prcfent,  but  frequently  thwart, 
and  contradid  them. 

The  Objection  is  ftrong,  and  material :  and  I  am  fo 
far  from  diminifhing  the  weight  of  it,  that  I  am  ra¬ 
ther  willing  to  add  more  to  it.  1  confefs  many  Expe¬ 
riments  are  obnoxious  to  failing  ;  either  by  reafon  of 
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fome  circumftances ,  which  are  fcarce  difcernable,  'till 
the  work  be  over  :  or  from  the  diverfity  of  Materi¬ 
als  ,  whereof  fome  may  bo,  genuine,  fome  fophifticated , 
fome  / imple ,  fome  mix'd ,  fome  frejh,  fome  may  have 
loft  their  virtue.  And  this  is  chiefly  remarkable,  in 
Chymical  Operations ,  wherein  if  the  diflolvents  be  ill 
prepar’d,  if  the  Spirits  be  too  much,  or  too  little  puri¬ 
fy ’d,  if  there  be  the  leaft  alteration,  in  the  degrees  of 
Fire ,  the  quantity  of  Matter ,  or  by  the  negligence  of 
thofe  that  attend  it,  the  whole  courfe  will  be  over¬ 
thrown,  or  chang’d  from  its  firfl:  purpofe. 

But  what  is  now  to  be  concluded  from  hence A 
fhall  this  inft ability,  and  Cafualty  of  Experiments ,  de¬ 
ter  us  from  labouring  in  them  at  all  ?  or  fhould  it  not 
rather  excite  us  to  be  more  curious  and  watchful  in 
their  procefs  ?  It  is  to  be  allow’d  that  fuch  underta¬ 
kings  are  wonderfully  hazardous  and  difficult  *  why 
elfe  does  the  Royal  Society  indeavour  to  prefervethem 
from  degenerating,  by  fo  many  forewarnings ,  and 
Rides ,  and  a  Method  fo  fevere  ?  It  is  granted,  that 
their  event  is  often  uncertain,  and  not  anfwerable  to 
our  expectations.  But  that  only  ought  to  admonifli 
us,  of  the  indifpenfible  necefllty  of  a  jealous,  and 
exaCt  Inquiry.  If  the  uncertainty  proceeded  from  a 
conftant  irregularity  of  Nature ,  we  had  reafon  then  to 
defpair :  but  feeing  it  for  the  molt  part  arifes  only 
from  fome  defeCt  or  change  in  our  progrefs,  we  fhould 
thence  learn,  firfl;  to  correCt  our  own  mifearriages, 
before  we  ceafe  to  hope  for  the  fuccefs . 

Let  then  the  Experiment  be  often  renew’d.  If  the 
fame  kinds  and  proportions  of  Ingredients  be  us’d,  and 
the  fame  circumftances  be  punctually  obferv’d,  the 
ejfteB  without  all  queftion  will  be  the  fame..  If  fome 
little,  variation  of  any  of  thefe,  has  made  any  altera¬ 
tion  ; 
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tion,  a  judicious,  and  well  pradis’d  Trier  will  foon  be 
able  to  difcern  the  caufe  of  it;  and  to  redifie  it,  up¬ 
on  the  next  repetition.  If  the  difference  of  time,  or 
place ,  or  matter,  or  Inftruments,  will  not  fuffer  the 
produd  to  be  juft  the  fame  in  all  points:  yet  fome- 
thing  elfe  will  refult,  that  may  prove  perhaps  as  be¬ 
neficial.  If  we  cannot  always  arrive  at  the  main 
end  of  our  Labours,  fome  lefs  unfought  Curiofities 
will  arife.  If  we  cannot  obtain  that  which  fhall  be 
ufeful  for  pradice,  there  may  fomething  appear  that 
may  inftrud. 

It  is  ftranger  that  we  are  not  able  to  inculcate  into 
the  minds  of  many  men,  the  neceflity  of  that  diftin- 
Ltion  of  my  Lord  Bacon's,  that  there  ought  to  be  Ex¬ 
periments  of  Light,  as  well  as  of  Fruit.  It  is  their  ufu- 
al  word,  What  fohd  good  will  come  from  thence?  They 
are  indeed  to  be  commended  for  being  fo  fevere  Ex¬ 
actors  of  goodnefs.  And  it  were  to  be  wiftfd,  that 
they  would  not  only  exercife  this  vigour,  about  Ex¬ 
periments,  but  on  their  own  lives,  and  aClions :  that 
they  would  ftill  queftion  with  themfelves,  in  all  that 
they  do  j  what  folidgood  will  come  from  thence  ?  But 
they  are  to  know,  that  in  fo  large,  and  fo  various  an 
Art  as  this  of  Experiments,  there  are  many  degrees  of 
ufcfulnefs :  fome  may  ferve  for  real,  and  plain  bene¬ 
fit,  without  much  delight :  fome  for  teaching  without 
apparent  profit :  fome  for  light  now,  and  for  ufe  here¬ 
after  ;  fome  only  for  ornament,  and  curiofity.  If  they 
will  perftft  in  contemning  all  Experiments,  except 
thofe  which  bring  with  them  immediate  gain,  and  a 
prefent  harveft :  they  may  as  well  cavil  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  that  he  has  not  made  all  the  feafons 
of  the  year,  to  be  times  of  mowing,  reaping,  and 
vintage , 
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§.  XXXVI. 

'The  Injlru- 
ments  they 
have  inven¬ 
ted. 


Of  the  variety,  and  excellence  of  the  Inftmments > 
with  which  this  Age  abounds,  for  their  help  in  Ehilo- 
fophical  matters,  1  have  already  difcourfed  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Part.  I  will  now  go  on  to  mention  thofe  new 
ones,  which  they  themfelves,  or  fome  of  their  Mem¬ 
bers,  have  either  invented,  or  advanc'd ,  for  the  eafe, 
ftrength,  and  direction  of  their  Senfes ,  in  the  motions 
of  Nature ,  and  Art :  of  this  kind  are  thefe  that  fol¬ 
low. 

An  Inftrument  for  finding  a  fecond  of  Time  by 
the  Sun :  another  for  finding  the  Celeflial  Refracti¬ 
ons. 

Three  feveral  Quadrants  made  after  three  new 
contrivances,  which  though  they  are  not  above  eigh¬ 
teen  Inches  in  Diameter,  and  fo  are  manageable  in 
any  Window,  or  Turret,  are  yet  far  more  cxaCt,  than 
the  belt,  that  have  been  hitherto  us’d,  for  Agrono¬ 
mical  Obfervations ,  or  taking  Angles  at  Land. 

A  new  Inftrument  for  taking  Angles  by  reflection  j 
by  which  means  the  Eye  at  the  fame  time  fees  the  two 
Objects,  both  as  touching  in  the  fame  point,  though 
diftant  almofl  to  a  Semicircle  :  which  is  of  great  ufe 
for  making  exaCt  Obfervations  at  Sea. 

A  new  kind  of  Back-ftajf  for  taking  the  Sun’s  Alti¬ 
tude  by  the  Shadow,  and  Horizon  :  which  is  fo  con¬ 
triv’d,  that  though  the  Shadow  be  at  three  foot  di- 
ftance,  or  as  much  more  as  is  defir’d,  yet  there  fhall 
not  be  the  leaf!  ‘ 'Penumbra :  and  the  Shadow  may  be 
eafily  diftinguifh’d  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  minute. 

A  Hoop  of  all  the  fix’d  Stars  in  the  Zodiac ,  for  the 
Ipeedy  finding  the  Pofition  of  the  Ecliptic ,  and  for 
knowing  the  Extent  of  the  Conftellations. 

A  Copernican  Sphere ,  reprefenting  the  whirling 
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Motion  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Motion  of  the  feverai 
Planets. 

A  great  many  new  ways  of  making  Inftruments , 
for  keeping  time  very  exa&ly,  both  with  cPendidums, 
and  without  them  5  whereby  the  intervals  of  time 
may  be  meafur’d  both  on  the  L sand ,  and  Sea. 

A  univerfal  Standard ,  or  meafure  of  Magnitudes , 
by  the  help  of  a  Pendulum ,  never  before  attempt¬ 
ed. 

A  new  kind  of  Pendulum  Clock ,  wherein  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  moves  circularly,  going  with  the  moft  Ample, 
and  natural  motion,  moving  very  equally,  and  ma¬ 
king  no  kind  of  noife. 

A  Pendulum  Clock  (hewing  the  equation  of  Time, 

Three  new  ways  of  Pendulums  for  Clocks ,  and  fe¬ 
verai  ways  of  applying  the  motion  of  the  Watch- 
work  to  them. 

Several  new  kinds  of  Pendulum  Watches  for  the 
Pocket,  wherein  the  motion  is  regulated,  by  Springs, 
or  Weights,  or  Loadftones,  or  Flies  moving  very 
exa&ly  regular. 

Several  forts  of  Inftruments  for  comprefling,  and 
rarefying  the  Air :  A  Wheel -Barometer,  and  other 
Inftruments  for  finding  the  preflure  of  the  Air,  and 
fervingto  prediff  the  changes  of  the  W eather. 

A  new  kind  of  Scales,  for  examining  the  gravity  of 
Bodies  in  all  places :  to  fee  whether  the  attraction  of 
the  Earth,  be  not  greater  in  fome  parts  of  the  Earth, 
than  in  others,  and  whether  it  do  not  decreafe,  at 
farther  diftances  from  the  furface  of  the  Earth ,  either 
upwards  into  the  Air,  or  downwards  under  the 
Earth. 

A  very  exaft  pair  of  Scales,  for  trying  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Magnet ical  Experiments „ 

Several 
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Several  very  accurate  Beams ,  for  trying  many  Sta¬ 
tical  Experiments ,  and  for  finding  the  moft  exad 
gravity  of  feveral  kinds  of  Bodies. 

A  great  number  of  Magnetic al  Inftrnment  s,  for  ma¬ 
king  Experiments  about  Loadftones. 

Several  new  kinds  of  Levels  for  finding  the  true 
Horizon,  where,  by  one  of  not  above  a  foot  length, 
the  Horizontal  line  may  be  found,  without  the  error 
of  many  feconds. 

A  new  kind  of  Augar  for  boring  the  ground,  and 
fetching  up  whatever  it  meets  with  in  the  right  or¬ 
der. 

A  new  Inftrnment  for  fetching  up  any  Subftance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  whether  Sand,  Shells, 
Clay,  Stones,  Minerals,  Metals. 

A  new  Bucket  for  examining  and  fetching  up  what¬ 
ever  W ater  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea , 
or  at  any  depth,  and  for  bringing  it  up  without 
mixing  with  the  other  Water  of  the  Sea ,  through 
which  it  pafies. 

Two  new  ways  of  founding  the  depth  of  the  Sea 
without  a  Line,  for  examining  the  greateft  depth  of 
the  Ocean ,  in  thofe  parts  of  it,  that  are  moft  remote 
from  the  Land. 

Several  Injlruments  for  finding  the  velocity  of 
fwimming  Bodies  of  feveral  Figures,  and  mov'd  with 
divers  {Lengths,  and  for  trying  what  Figures  are  leaft 
apt  to  be  overturn’d,  in  order  to  the  making  a  true 
Theory ,  of  the  Forms  of  Ships ,  and  Boats  for  all 
ufes. 

An  Inftrnment  of  greatheight,  withGlafs  windows 
on  the  hides,  to  be  fill'd  with  Water,  for  examining  the 
velocity  of  Bodies  of  feveral  Subftances,  Figures  and 
Magnitudes,  by  their  defeent. 
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An  Inftrument  for  meafuring,  and  dividing  the  time 
of  their  Defcent,  to  the  accuratenefs  of  two,  or  three 
thirds  of  time,  ferving  alfo  for  examining  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  Bodies  defcending  through  the  Air,  and  of 
Bodies  fhot  by  a  Gun,  or  Bow. 

A  Bell  for  diving  under  water  to  a  great  depth, 
wherein  a  man  has  continued  at  a  confiderable  depth 
under  water,  for  half  an  hour,  without  the  leaft  in¬ 
convenience. 

Another  Inftrument  for  a  Diver,  wherein  he  may 
continue  long  under  water,  and  may  walk  to  and  fro, 
and  make  ufe  of  his  ftrength  and  limbs,  almoft  as 
freely  as  in  the  Air. 

A  new  fort  of  Spectacles,  whereby  a  'Diver  may 
fee  any  thing  diftindtly  under  W ater. 

Anew  way  of  conveighing  the  Air  under  Wa¬ 
ter,  to  any  Depth,  for  the  ufe  of  Divers. 

An  Inftrument  for  meafuring  the  fwiftnefs,  and 
ftrength  of  the  JVind. 

An  Inftrument  for  railing  a  continual  ftream  of 
Water ,  by  turning  round  a  moveable  valve,  within 
the  hollow  of  a  clofe  Cylindrical  Barrel. 

Several  kinds  of  Thermometers  for  difeovering  the 
heat,  and  cold  of  the  Air,  or  any  other  Liquors :  a 
Thermometer  for  examining  all  the  degrees  of  heat -in 
Flames,  and  Fires,  made  of  feveral  Subftances ;  as  al¬ 
io  the  degrees  of  heat  requiiitc  to  melt  Soder,  Lead, 
Tin,  Silver,  Brafs,  Iron,  Copper,  Gold. 

A  Standard  for  Cold  feveral  ways. 

An  Inftrument  for  planting  of  Corn. 

Four  feveral  forts  of  Hygrofcopes  made  with  feveral 
Subftances,  for  difeovering  the  drowth,  and  moifturc 
of  the  Air. 

Several  kinds  of  ways  to  examine  the  goodneis,  and 
badnefsof  Waters .  I  i  Se- 
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Several  Engines  for  finding,  and  determining  the 
force  of  Gun-powder,  by  Weights,  Springs,  Slid¬ 
ing,  &c. 

An  Inftrument  for  receiving,  and  prcferving  the 
force  of  Gun-powder ,  fo  as  to  make  it  applicable,  for 
the  performing  of  any  motion  defir  d. 

Several  Inftrument s  for  examining  the  recoiling, 
true  carriage ,  and  divers  other  proporties  of 
Guns. 

Several  kinds  of  Otocoufticons ,  or  Inftrument s  to 
improve  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

Several  Models  of  Chariots ,  and  other  Inftrument s, 
for  Progreffive  Motion. 

A  Chariot -way -wifer ,  meafuring  exadly  the  length 
of  the  way  of  the  Chariot ,  or  Coach  to  which  it  is 
apply'd. 

Aw  Inftrument  for  making  Screws  with  great  di~ 
fpatch. 

A  way  of  preferving  the  moft  exad  impreflion  of 
a  Seal ,  Medal,  Sculpture  5  and  that  in  a  Metal  harder 
than  Silver. 

An  biftrument  for  grinding  Cptick-glaJJes :  a  dou¬ 
ble  Telefccpe  :  feveral  excellent  Telefcopes  of  divers 
lengths  of  fix,  twelve,  twenty  eight,  thirty  fix,  fixty 
foot  long,  with  a  convenient  Apparatus  for  the  man¬ 
aging  of  them  :  and  feveral  contrivances  in  them  for 
meafuring  the  Diameters,  and  parts  of  the  Planets, 
and  for  finding  the  true  pofition,  and  diftance  of  the 
ifnall  fix'd  Stars ,  and  Satellites . 

Towards  the  exadnefs  of  all  manner  of  thefe  Op- 
tick-glafes,  the  Enghjh  have  got  a  great  advantage  of 
late  years,  by  the  Art  of  making  Glafs,  finer,  and  more 
ferviceable  for Microfcopes,  and  Telefcopes ,  than  that  of 
Venice ,  This  Invention  was  brought  into  our  Coun¬ 
try, 
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try,  and  practis'd  here,  by  the  care,  and  cxpence  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  whom  the  Author  of  thefe 
Papers  ought  to  mention  with  all  honour  5  both  f<5r 
his  Skill  and  Zeal  in  advancing  fuch  Experimental 
Studies  of  which  I  am  writing  :  and  alfo  bccaufe  it 
has  been  by  the  favour  of  fo  great  a  Patron,  that  I 
have  injoy’d  the  leifure,  and  convenience  of  com- 
pofing  this  Hiftory. 

As  foon  as  they  were  reduc’d  into  a  Fix'd  AJJemblj,  §.  XXXVIL 
one  of  the  Principal  Intentions  they  propos’d  toac-  t  heir  Repo- 
complifh,  was  a  General  Collection  of  all  the  EffcCts  fit:ry  an<i 
of  Arts, and  the  Common, orMonftrous  Works  of  Na-  E  >ary-» 
ture.  This  they  at  firft  began  by  the  cafual  Preftnts, 
which  either  Strangers ,  or  any  of  their  own  Members 
bellow’d  upon  them.  And  in  fhort  time  it  has  in¬ 
creas’d  fo  fall,  by  a  contribution  from  all  Parts,  and 
chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Colwal,  that  they  have 
already  drawn  together  into  one  Room,  the  greateft 
part  of  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  things,  that  are  fcat- 
ter’d  throughout  the  (Jniverfe .  The  Keeping, 

and  Ranging  of  thefe  into  order,  is  committed  to 
Mr.  Hook,  who  had  alfo  the  honour  of  being  made 
the  firft  Curator  of  the  Royal  Society  by  eledion. 

This  Repojitory  he  has  begun  to  reduce  under  its  fe¬ 
veral-  heads,  according  to  the  exact  Method  of  the 
Ranks  of  all  the  Species  of  Nature,  which  has  been 
compos’d  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  will  fhortly  be  pub- 
lifh’d  in  his  Univerfal  Language  :  A  Work  wherein 
this  excellent  Man  has  undertaken  a  Dciign,  that 
very  well  fits  the  temper  of  his  own  Mind  5  for  it 
well  became  him  to  teach  a  Communion  of  Speech  a- 
mongft  all  B  hi  lo fop  hers  ;  whole  chief  ftudy  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  to  promote  a  general  agreement,  and 

I  i  2  cor- 
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correfpondcnce  amongft:  all  virtuous  and  wife 
Men. 

•  This  Book  had  fooner  feen  the  light,  if  part  of  it 
had  not  perifh’d  in  the  Fire.  Of  its  ufe  and  accurate 
compofition  there  is  no  man  can  doubt,  that  has  ever 
heard  the  name  of  the  Author  :  of  whom,  if  I  had  not 
at  firft  reftrain  d  my  felf  from  particular  commendati¬ 
ons,  I  might  have  faid  very  much  in  his  praife,  which 
deferves  to  be  known  to  all  the  World,  and  to  be  the 
firft  Experiment  of  his  own  Univerfal  Language . 

heir  Libra-  Having  well  fucceeded  in  this  their  purpofe  of  col- 
ry,  leCting  divers  patterns  of  all  Natural ,  and  Artificial 

things  ;  they  have  alfo  (amongft  others)  appointed 
a  Committee,  whofe  chief  employment  fhall  be  to  read 
over  whatever  Books  have  been  written  on  fuch  fub- 
jeCts.  By  this  means  they  hope  fpeedily  to  obferve, 
and  digeft  into  Manuficript  'volumes,  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  try’d,  or  propounded  in  fuch  ftudies.  This  is 
the  only  help  that  an  Experimenter  can  receive  from 
Books :  which  he  may  ftill  ufe,  as  his  Guides,  though 
not  as  his  Mafiers.  For  this  end  they  have  begun  a 
Library  confiding  only  of  fuch  Authors,  as  may  be 
ferviceable  to  their  Defign.  To  this  there  has  been  late¬ 
ly  made  a  great  Addition,  by  the  Munificent  Gift  of 
Mr.  Flenry  Howard  of  Norfolk,  who  has  beftow’d  on 
the  Society  the  whole  Arundelian  Library,  containing 
feveral  hundreds  of  choice  Manuficript s ,  befides  fome 
thoufands  of  other  Books  of  all  kinds.  And  becaufe 
many  of  them  belong’d  to  other  FrofeJJions ,  this  No¬ 
ble  Benefactor  has  given  them  with  a  free  permiftlon 
of  changing  them  for  others,  that  fhall  be  more  pro¬ 
per  for  their  (Fork :  Whereby  they  will  fhortly  be 
able  to  fhew  a  compleat  Collection  of  all  that  has  been 

publifh’d 
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publififd  in  the  Ancient,  or  Modem  Tongues,  which 
either  regards  the  produdions  of  Nature,  or  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  all  Manual  Arts. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  bounty  which  this  Uluftrious 
Verfon  has  conferr’d  on  the  Royal  Society  ;  fince  by 
the  firing  of  London the  firfi  place  of  their  meeting 
has  been  reftored  to  its  original  ufe,  and  made  an  Ex¬ 
change ,  he  has  afforded  them  a  retreat  in  his  own 
houfe,  where  they  affemble  at  this  prefent :  By  which 
favour  he  has  added  a  new  honour  to  the  antient  No¬ 
bility  of  his  Race  :  one  of  his  Anceftors  had  before 
adorn’d  that  place  with  many  of  the  beft  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Antiquity :  and  now  by  entertaining  thefe 
new  difcoveries  under  his  Roof,  his  Family  defervcs 
the  double  Praife  of  having  c  her  idl’d  both  the  old, 
and  new  Learning ;  fo  that  now  methinks  in  Arundel 
houfe,  there  is  a  perfed  reprefentation,  what  the  real 
Rhilofophy  ought  to  be :  As  there,  we  behold  new  In¬ 
ventions  to  flourifh  amongfl  the  Marbles ,  and  Images 
of  the  Dead :  fo  the  prefent  Arts ,  that  arc  now  ri¬ 
ling,  fhould  not  aim  at  the  defiuudion  of  thofc  that 
are  paft,  but  be  content  to  thrive  in  their  company. 

It  will  not  I  hope  be  expcdcd,  that  I  fhould  prefent  Seek 
my  Reader  an  Index  of  all  the  fcveral Writings,  which  XXX  VIII, 
have  at  anytime  been  publifh’d  by  the  Members  of  the  Eoeir  Dif- 
Royal  Society.  I  fhall  omit  thofe,  which  either  were 
printed  before  the  beginning  of  this  Inflitution ,  or  cories' 
which  treat  of  matters,  that  have  no  relation  to  their 
Dejtgn.  Only  I  will  fay  in  general,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  Art ,  or  Argument ,  which  has  ever  been  the  fub- 
jed  of  humane  Wit,  of  which  I  might  not  produce  In- 
ftances,  that  fome  Fellows  of  this  Society  have  given 
good  proofs  of  their  labours  in  it. :  of  thofe  Difcour - 
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fes,  which  have  been  ftnce  compos'd  by  fome  of  their 
Body ,  or  read  before  their  weekly  Afemblies,  and  di- 
redly  concern  the  advancement  of  their  Work ,  thefe 
are  the  principal. 

Several  Hypothefs  explaining  the  divers  Bhafes 
and  Motions ,  and  other  ‘Phenomena  of  the  Comets . 

Several  Hy pot  he  fes  of  Saturn ,  and  its  Satellites . 

An  Hypothefs  of  the  caufe  of  the  Rugofty  of  the 
Moons  furface. 

An  Hypothefs  of  the  motion  of  the  Moon ,  and  of 
the  Sea  depending  upon  it. 

An  Hypothefs  of  the  motion  of  the  Planet  s^  and 
of  Circular  Motion  in  general. 

Several  Hy  pot  he  fes  for  the  o 'Equation  of  Time. 

A  Hifcourfe  about  the  pollibility  of  the  Retardati¬ 
on  of  Calefial  Motions ,  and  of  their  going  flower, 
and  flower,  the  longer  they  lad. 

A  Hifiourfe  of  making  the  feveral  Vibrations  of  a 
Pendulum  aqual,  by  making  the  weight  of  it  move  in 
a  Cycloid  inflead  of  a  Circle . 

Several  Hifcourfes,  and  Hypothefs  about  the  length 
of  a  Pendulum ,  for  moving  once  in  a  fecond  of  Time. 

A  Hi  four fe  of  the  molt  convenient  length  of  a  Pen¬ 
dulum  ,  for  making  a  Standard  for  a  univerfal  Meafure. 

Several  Aflronomical  Hifcourfes  of  Mr.  Hortex 
retriv’d,  and  digefted  for  the  Prefs. 

Uleg  Beg  tranflated,  about  the  places  of  the  fix'd 
Stars,  and  feveral  other  Aflronomical  Obfer  vat  ions. 

A  Hifcourfe  about  ^the  pollibility  of  the  change  of 
the  attradive  power  of  the  Earth ,  and  confequently 
of  the  variation  of  the  vibrative  motion  of  Pendu¬ 
lums. 

A  Hifcourfe  about  fhort  inclining  Pendulums ,  and 
of  other  Pendulums  counterpois'd  above  the  Center  of 

Motion , 
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Motion ,  and  of  others  lying  Horizontal  in  the  manner 
of  a  Beam. 

An  Hypothecs  about  Fire ,  and  Flame . 

An  Hypothecs,  and  difcourfe  of  the  gravity,  pref- 
fure,  and  fpring  of  the  Air. 

A  ‘ Difcourfe  of  an  Air  Regifler. 

Several  \ Difcourfes  Mathematical,  and  Philofophi- 
eal,  upon  the  Experiment  of  railing  great  weights 
by  the  Breath. 

A  "Difcourfe  and  Demonftration  againft  a  propos'd 
Method  of  doubling  the  Cube ,  and  of  finding  two 
mean  Proportionals. 

Several  Difcourfes  about  Thermometers ,  Hygro- 
fcopes ,  Bar o [copes ,  and  other  Weather-wifers. 

An  Hypothecs  and  Difcourfe  of  the  Inflection  and 
infledive  veins  of  the  Air ,  and  of  the  fitnefs,  and  un- 
fitnefs  of  the  Air  for  CAeftial  Obfer  vat  ions. 

An  Hypothefls  of  the  Form,  and  Spring  of  the  Air. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  of  the  difference  of  Waters. 

A  Difcourfe  and  Hypothefls  of  Filtration,  and  of 
the  Congruity,  and  Incongruity  of  Bodies. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  pofilblc  height  of  the  Air ,  and 
of  its  proportionable  rarefadion  upwards. 

An  Hypothetical  Difcourfe  about  the  fufpenfion 
of  the  Clouds,  and  their  preffure. 

An  Hypothefls ,  and  Difcourfe  of  Earthquakes. 

A  Difcourfe  of  Petrifadions,  and  an  Hypothefls 
for  explaining  the  feveral  varieties  of  fuch  Bodies. 

Several  Difcourfes  about  the  Loadflone ,  and  an  Hy¬ 
pothefls  for  falving  its  appearances. 

A  Difcourfe  about  the  Pores  of  Stones. 

A  Difcourfe  about  Eggs. 

A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Glafs  drops. 

As. 
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A  Difcourfe  and  Hypothecs  of  annealing,  and  tem¬ 
pering  Steel. 

* Difcourfes  about  Cyder,  and  Coffee. 

A  "Difcourfe  of  the  original  of  Forms. 

An  Hypothefis  of  Light. 

A  Difcourfe  and  Hypothefis  of  the  Nature  and  Pro¬ 
prieties  of  Colours. 

A  Difcourfe  about  improving  Wood  for  Dying, 
and  for  fixing  Colours. 

A  Difcourfe  about  the  improvement  of  Mufick. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  differing  Heat  of  Summer, 
-and  Winter. 

A  Difcourfe ,  and  Hypothefis  about  Fluidity. 

Difcourfes  upon  feveral  Mercurial  Experiments . 

Difcourfes  of  Hydroftaticks . 

Difcourfes  about  the  force  of  falling  Bodies. 

A  Treatife  of  the  motion  of  the  Mufcies. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  Ufefulnels  of  Experimental 
Philofophy. 

A  Treatife  of  the  vanity  of  Dogmatizing. 

The  Sceptical  Chymift. 

Effays  about  Salt-peter. 

The  Parallel  joi  the  Ancient,  and  Modern  Archi- 
te&ure. 

Microfcopical  Obfervations. 

Micrographia ,  or  a  Difcourfe  of  things  difeover’d 
by  a  Microfcope. 

Three  Books  of  Fevers ,  of  the  Brain,  and  of  the 
Scurvy,  which  I  will  allcdge  as  the  great  Inftances  of 
this  head  :  Wherein  the  famous  Author  has  with  ac¬ 
curate  Diligence  made  prodigious  improvements  in 
all  the  parts  of  Phyfick,  and  fhewnthat  the  largenefs 
of  his  Knowledge  init,  is  equal  to  the  happy  iuccefs 
of  his  practice. 
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In  this  Colle&ion  of  their TDifcourfes,  and  Treatifest 
my  Reader  beholding  fo  many  to  pafs  under  the 
name  of  Hypothefes ,  may  perhaps  imagine  that  this 
confids  not  fo  well  with  their  Method,  and  with  the 
main  purpofe  of  their  Studies ,  which  I  have  often  re¬ 
peated  to  be  chiefly  bent  upon  the  Operative ,  rather 
than  th zTheoreticalThilofophy.  But  I  hope  he  will  be 
fatisfied,  if  he  ffiall  remember,  that  I  have  already  re¬ 
mov’d  this  doubt,  by  affirming  that  whatever  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  Speculations  they  now  raife  from  things, 
they  do  not  rely  upon  them  as  the  abfolute  end,  but 
only  ufe  them  as  a  means  of  farther  Knowledge.  This 
way  the  mod  fpeculative  Motions ,  and  Theorems  that 
can  be  drawn  from  matter,  may  conduce  to  much 
profit.  The  light  of  Science ,  and  TDottrines  of  caufes, 
may  ferve  exceeding  well  to  promote  our  Experi¬ 
menting  5  but  they  would  rather  obfeure,  than  illu¬ 
minate  the  mind,  if  we  fhould  only  make  them  the 
perpetual  Objects  of  our  Contemplation  :  as  we  lee 
the  light  of  the  Sun,  is  moft  beneficial  to  direft  our 
footfteps  in  walking,  and  our  hands  in  working, 
which  would  certainly  make  us  blind,  it  we  fhould 
only  continue  fix’d,  and  gazing  on  its  Beams. 

The  Hiftories  they  have  gather’d,  are  either  of  Na-  §.  XXXIX. 
ture,  Arts ,  or  Works.  Thefe  they  have  begun  to  col-  The  Hifto- 
led  by  the  plained  Method,  and  from  the  plained  In-  ries  they 
formation.  They  have  fetch’d  their  Intelligence  from  hJoe 
the  condant  and  unerring  ufe  of  experienc'd  Men  of  ed‘ 
the  mod  unaffeded,  and  mod  unartificial  kinds  of  life. 

They  have  already  perform’d  much  in  this  way,  and 
more  they  can  promile  the  world  to  accomplifh  in  a 
very  ffiort  fpace  of  time. 

There  are  already  brought  in  to  them  the  Htftory 
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of  Comets  in  general,  and  efpecially  of  the  two  laft  : 
The  Hiftory  of  Englijh  Mines ,  and  Oars :  And  par¬ 
ticularly  two  feveral  Hiftories  of  Tinneries  and  Tin- 

•working.  ■ 

The  Hiftories  of  Iron-making  :  of  Lignum  Fof- 
fde  ;  of  Saffron  :  of  Alkermes :  of  Verdigreace  :  of 
•whiting  of  Wax :  0*1  Cold:  of  Colours :  of  Huidity , 
and  frmnefs ... 

The  Hiftories  of  Refining  :  of  making  Copperas 
of  making  Allum:  of  Salt-petcr  :  of  making  Latten 
of  Lead  :  of  making  Salt  out  of  Sea-water  :  of  re¬ 
fining  Gold  :  of  making  Pot-afhcs  :  of  making  Ce- 
rufe  :  of  making  Brafs  :  of  Painting,  and  Limning 
of  Calcography  ;  of  Enamelling  :  of  Varnifhing :  of 
Dying. 

The  Hiftories  of  making  Cl  oath  :  of  Worfled- 
Combers:  of  Fullers:  of  Tanners,  and  Leather-ma¬ 
king:  of  Glovers,  and  Leather-drefiing :  of  Parch¬ 
ment,  and  Vellum-making,  and  the  way  of  making 
tran (parent  Parchment  :  of  Paper-making  :  of  Hat¬ 
ters  :  of  making  Marble  Paper  :  of  the  Rowling- 
Prefs. 

The  Hiftories  of  making  Bread  :  of  Malt :  of  brew¬ 
ing  Beer  and  Ale  in  feveral  places  :  of  Whale-fifhing : 
of5  the  Weather  for  feveral  years  :  Wind-mills, 
and  other  Mills  in  Holland :  of  Mafonry  :  of  Pitch 
and  Tar:  of  Maiz  :  of  Vintners  :  of  Shot:  of  ma¬ 
king  Gun-powder  :  and  of  making  fome,  that  is 
twenty  times  as  flrong  as  the  common  Piftol-pow- 
der. 

The  two  lafl  of  thefe  were  communicated  to  *he 
Royal  Society  by  the  favour  of  "Prince  Rupert ;  whom 
I  take  the  boldnefs  to  mention  here,  for  his  excellent 
Knowledge,  and  ufe  in  all  manner  of  Mechanical 
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Operations.  But  his  name  .will  be  recorded  in  all 
the  Hiftories  of  this  time,  for  greater  works,  for 
many  glorious  Enterprifcs  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  lor 
the  Immortal  Benefits  whereby  he  has  obligd  the 
Englijh  Nation. 

The  Inftances  that  I  fhall  give  of  this  their  manner 
of  colle&ing  Hiftories,  fhall  be,  of  It  or ks,  that  of 
Saltpetre ;  of  Arts,  that  of  Hying  ;  of  Nature ,  that 
of  Oyfters :  which  laft  may  perhaps  feem  a  lubjecf  too 
mean  to  be  particularly  alledg’d  :  but  to  me  it  appears 
worthy  to  be  produc’d.  Fortho  the  Britijh  Oyfters 
have  been  famous  in  the  World,  ever  lince  this  i  hand 
was  di fcover’d,  yet  the  skill  how  to  order  them  a- 
ricxht,  has  been  fo  little  confidcr  d  amongfl  our  lelves, 
that  we  fee  at  this  day,  it  is  confin’d  to  fome  few 
narrow  Creeks  of  one  fingle  County. 
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Of  the  Making  of 

SALTPETER, 

By  <jMr.  Henshaw. 

u  X  TTHetherthe  Nitre  of  the  Antients  be  of  the 
VV  w  fame  fpecies  with  the  Salt  which  is  com- 
“  monly  known  by  the  name  of  Salt -peter,  is  variouf- 
u  ly  difputed  by  very  learned  Authors  amongft  the 
“  modern  Pyfitians on  the  negative  fide  are  Ma- 
u  thiolus  and  Bellonius  ;  the  latter  of  which  had  the 
advantage,  by  the  opportunity  of  his  travels  in  E- 
“  to  have  often  feen  and  handled  them  both,  and 
“  is  fo  pofitive  as  to  pronounce,,  that  in  all  Chriften- 
“  dom  there  is  not  one  grain  of  Nitre  to  be  found,  urn 
“  lefs  it  be  brought  from  other  parts,  although  at  the 
<c  time  of  his  being  in  Grand  Caire  (which  was  about 
“  the  year  1550.)  it  was  fo  common  there  (as  he 
“  fays)  that  ten  pounds  of  it  would  not  coft  a 
lt  Moid'tn.  Among  thofe  that  hold  the  affirmative, 
t(  the  moft  eminent  are  Cardan  and  Longius  5  and  it 
t(  fhould  feem  the  general  vote  of  learned  Men  hath 
been  moft  favoutable  to  that  Opinion,  by  reafon 
“  that  in  all  Latine  Relations  and  Prefcriptions,  the. 
c<  word  Nitram  or  Halinitrum  is  moft  commonly  uf- 
^  ed  for  Salt -peter., 
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“  I  have  often  enquired,  amongft  our  London 
tc  Drugfters,  for  Egyptian  Nitre ,  and  if  I  had  been  fo 
<£  fortunate  as  to  have  found  any,  I  doubt  not  but  I 
<c  fhould  have  been  able  to  have  put  an  end  to  that 
«  Queftion  by  a  Demonftration  ;  that  is,  by  turning 
«  the  greateft  part  of  it  into  Saltpeter.  However, 
«  the  Obfervations  I  have  made  in  my  own  private 
«  Experiments,  and  in  the  practice  of  Salt -peter -men 
«  and  Refiners  of  Saltpeter ,  feem  to  give  me  fuffici- 
££  ent  ground  to  fufpeft,  that  the  confidence  of  thofe,, 
££  who  hold  them  to  be  feveral  Salts,  proceedeth 
<£  chiefly  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  the 
££  various  ^curoynvct  of  Saltpeter  in  the  marking  and 
££  refining  of  it :  and  alfo  their  comparing  double  re- 
«  fined  Saltpeter  (of  which  Gunpowder  is  made) 
££  with  that  defeription  of  Nitrum  and  Aphronitram 
££  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  one  and  thirtieth  Book 
<£  of  Plinies  Natural  Hiftory  (the  only  tolerable  ac- 
£<-  compt  of  that  Salt  that  hath  been  handed  to  us 
££  from  Antiquity)  where  he  tells  us,  Tha t  Aphroni- 
<£  trum  was  Colore pene  pur  pur  eo, and  Egyptian^  Nitre 
££  Fufcum  &  Lapidofurn,  adding  afterward,  Sunt  ibi 
££  Nitraria  in  quibus  rufum  exit  a  colore  terra,  which 
££  is  fufficient  to  have  hinted  to  any, one  but  mode- 
££  rately  verfed  in  the  modern  way  ol  ordering  Salt- 
££  peter, that  the  Antients  were  not  at  all  skilled  in  re- 
<£  fining  their  Nitre  from  the  Earth  and  common  Salt 
££  that  is  ufually  mingled  with  it,  nor  from  that  foul 
££  yellow  Oyl,  which,  it  feems,  did  accompany  their 
“  Nitre ,  as  well  as  it  doth  our  Saltpeter ,  in  great 
“  abundance  5  for  Tliny  takes  notice  of  it,  when  he 
«  mentions  the.  removing  the  Nitre  ( after  it  is  grain- 
«  cd)  out  of  the  NitrarU,  faying,  Hie  quoque  natura 

ale.i  intervenity  ad  fcabiem  antmalium  utihs .  And 
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indeed  this  greafy  Oyl  (which  the  Workmen  call 
Mother  of  Salt -peter,  and  perhaps  is  but  the  crude 
and  unripe  part  of  it)  doth  by  nature  fo  wonder¬ 
fully  adhere  to  every  part  elle  of  the  Teter  (it 
may  be  ordained  for  the  nutriment  and  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  it)  that  the  reparation  of  it,  is  the  foie  caufc 
of  the  great  charge  and  labour  that  is  required  to 
the  refining  of  Eeter\  other  wife  the  Teter  will  be 
yellow,  or  brown,  or  fome  other  dark  colour.  And 
Scaliger  in  his  1 04.  Exercit.  febd.  1 5 .  faith,  Suhlu- 
ftris  purpura;  quaft  fplendor  quidem  in  falis-petrpe 
terris  fkpenumero  eft  a  nobis  obfervatus  5  and  he 
that  fhali  boil  a  Lixivium  pad  through  is  Salt -pet  er- 
earth,  up  to  a  confidence,  without  flitting  it 
through  allies,  or  giving  the  Salt  leave  to  Chry- 
dallize,  may  perhaps  find  fomething  not  unlike 
the  Nitre  of  the  Antients. 

<c  To  make  this  doubt  yet  clearer,  it  will  require 
your  patience  to  obferve  a  few  Ihort  remains  out  of 
the  fame  Tliny,  concerning  the  production  of  Ni¬ 
tre  i  faith  he,  Exiguum  Nitri  fit  apud  Medos ,  can- 
dcfcent  ibasficcit  ate  convalhbus  quod  <uocant  Hal- 
mirhaga:  minus  etiam  in  Thracia  juxta  E hihppos 
fordidum  Terra  quod  appellant  Agrium. 

“  This  agrees  very  exactly  with  what  1  have  been 
imformed  by  a  Refiner  of  Salt -peter ,  that  near 
Sophia ,  Santa-Cruz, and  feveral  other  places  mBar- 
baryjac  hath  feen  Salt -peter  fhoot  out  of  the  ground 
(as  thick  and  white  as  a  hoar  froft)  on  many  barren 
and  defart  Lands  ;  only  he  adds,  that  this  hap¬ 
pens  not  till  the  begining  of  the  rains  ot  Auguft ,  or 
September  ;  and  that  it  is  the  falling  of  the  frefh- 
water  that  caufcs  the  Salt  -peter  to  fhoot  out  into 
little  Chryflals  j  and  that  the  people  of  the  Coun- 

“  try 
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«  try  do  no  more  but  take  it  off  the  ground  as  clean 
iC  as  they  can,  and  fell  it  to  Merchant-ftrangers.  This 
“  is,  fays  he,  the  Barbary  Beter ,  which  the  Refiners 
“  buy  commonly  at  twenty  fhiilings  per  Cent. 

“  Much  after  the  fame  manner  (by  the  relation  of 
«  on  India  Merchant)  is  that  great  quantity  of  Pe- 
iC  ter  produced,  which  of  late  years  hath  been 
cc  brought  into  England,  and  other  parts  of  Chriflen- 
«  dom,  from  about  Pegu  in  Eafl-Indiaf aving  that  the 
u  Natives  do  refine  it  once,  before  they  fell  it  to  the 
<c  Merchants  :  But  being  not  fb  skilful,  to  di l charge 
u  it  from  the  common  Salt,  which  attends  Beter, our 
“  Workmen  do  refine  it  again,  before  it  be  fit  for 
“  Gun-powder. 

££  The  next  remarque  out  of  B liny ,  is,  Aqu£  veto 
<£  Nitrofe plimbus  in  locis  r ep er hint ur ,. fed fine,  viribus 
££  Denfandi  (he  means  the  heat  of  the  Sun  in  thofe 
<£  places)  Optimum  Copiofumque  in  Clytis  Macedonia 
quod  doc  ant  Chalajtricum  cayididum  purumqnt  pro-’ 
<<  ximum  fali.  Laciis  eft.  Nitrofw,exi!icnte  e  medio 
<c  dulci  fonticido,  ibi  fit  Hit  r urn  circa  Cards  or  turn? 
a  no-cenu  diebns, totidmque  cejjpt,  &riirfus innatat 
«  &  deinde  ceffat,  us  autem  die  bus  quibus  gtgmtur 
fi  fnere  imbres  falfius  Eitrum  f'aciunt ,  Aquiline  $ 
«  deterius  quia  Validms  commovent  limum.  In  E- 
«  gypto  autem  confic.it ur  multo  abundant ius  fee  dete- 
«  fiats,  nam  fufium  lapidofiimque eft,  fit pene  eodem 
££  modo  quo  Sal :  naff  quop  Salims  ornate  inf  nn. amt,. 

u  Nilum  autem  Nitrariis. 

“  How  fuch  great  plenty  of  Nitre  fhould  be  found 
a  in  the  Waters  above  mention’d  will  be  no  difficulty 
££  to  conjecture,  if  we  confidcr  that  X^akc:.  are  the  re- 
££  ceptacles  of  Land  floods,  and  that  great  Rains  may 

a  eafily  bring  it  to  the  Lake  in  Macedonia,  *rom  the 
~  “  higher 
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u  higher  parts  in  the  Country  about  it-  And  for  the 
“  River  Nile ,  there  muft  needs  be  lefs  fcruple  con- 
“  cerning  it,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  once  in  a  year,  it 
“  fvveeps  with  an  impetuous  overflow  the  burnt  and 
££  barren  Defarts  of  Africa  under  the  Torrid  Zone  ; 
“  where  by  the  relation  of  Travellers,  thofe  Sands 
“  are  vifibly  full  of  Nitre,  and  thofe  few  Springs  and 
“  Wells  that  are  to  be  found  there,  are  by  that  rea- 
(i  fon  fo  bitter,  that  the  Mores  and  their  Camels  are 
“  forced  to  make  a  hard  fhift  with  them  in  their  long 
“  journeys. 

££  But  when  he  comes  to  deferibe  the  Aphronitrum, 
“  he  comes  more  home,  both  to  the  name  and  nature 
“  of  our  Salt -peter^m  thefe  wor  dsfProxima  at  as  Me - 
“  dicorum  tradidit ,  Aphronitrum  in  AJia  Colligi  in 
“  fpduncis  dr  molibus  diftillans ,  dein  foie ficcant.  And 
“  Scaliger  fpeaking  of  Salt -peter ,  fays,  Eft  qua  dam 
“  Nitri  fpecies  inharens  Rupibus,  in  quibus  infolatur, 
u  ac  pr  opt  ere  a  Salpetra  dicitur.  And,  I  myfelf,  for  my 
u  own  fatisfadion  in  the  point,  have  drawn  very 
t€  good  Rock-peter  out  of  thofe  Stiria,  which  are 
ufually  found  hanging  like  Icycles  in  Archcd-cel- 
larsand  Vaults ;  and  have  been  told,  that  a  Phy- 
<£  fitian  in  Shropfhire  did  perform  great  Cures  by  ver- 
“  tue  of  Sal-prunell<£,  which  he  made  only  of  Flower 
“  of  Brimftone  and  thofe  Stiria. 

“  But  to  fleer  more  diredly  upon  our  immediate 
“  fubjed  Salt -peter  5  tho’  it  be  likely,  that  the  Air 
“  is  every  where  full  of  a  volatile  kind  of  Nitre, 
<£  which  is  frequently  to  be  feen  coagulated  into  fine 
££  white  Salt,  like  Flower  of  Wheat  (but  by  the  ve- 
££  ry  tafte  may  be  eafily  known  to  be  Peter')  flicking 
££  to  the  fides  of  Plaftred-walls,  and  in  Brick-walls 
“  to  the  Mortar  between  the  Bricks,  (in  dry  wea- 

<£  ther, 
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«  thcr,  or  where  the  wall  is  defended  from  the  rain) 
<£  for  Lime  doth  ftrongly  attrad  it ;  though  Dew  and 
“  Rain  do  conveigh  much  of  it  to  the  Barth,  and  the 
<c  Clouds  feem  to  be  fpread  out  before  the  face  of  the 
“  Sun  cither  to  imbibe  fome  part  of  his  influence,  or 
“  to  have  a  Salt  generated  in  them,  for  to  advance  the 
«  fertility  of  the  Earth,  and  certainly  they  return  not 
<c  without  a  bleding;  for  I  have  more  than  once  ex- 
«  traded  Salt-peter  out  of  Rain  and  Dew,  but  from 
«  the  latter  more  plentifully,  and  yet  even  there,  is 
<£  Salt-peter  accompanied  with  a  greazy  purple  Oyl, 
a  in  great  plenty  :  Though  (as  1  have  found  upon 
<£tryal)  that  mod  (landing  waters,  and  even  deep 
«  Wells  have  fome  finall  quantity  of  Salt-peter  in 
ci  them ;  though  the  face  of  the  Earth,  if  it  were  not 
«  impregnated  with  this  Salt,  could  not  produce  Ve- 
«  getablcs  ;  for  Salt  (as  the  Lord  Bacon  fays)  is  the 
«  firft  Rudiment  of  Life  5  and  Nitre  is  as  it  were  the 
«  Life  of  Vegetables :  Yet  to  be  more  furc  of  it,  I 
<c  made  Experiment  like  wife  there  too,  and  found 
«  fome  little  of  it  in  fallows,  and  the  Earth  which 
«  Moles  cad  up  in  the  Spring  :  Though  I  fay  the  Air 
tc  and  Water  want  it  not,  yet  it  is  not  there  to  be  had 
££  in  any  proportion,  anfwerable  to  the  charge  in  get- 
«  ting  it :  And  though  the  Earth  mud  neceflarily  have 
££  great  quantities  thereof,  generated  or  infufed  into 
££  it ;  yet  in  thefe  temperate  Countreys  of  Europe , 
<£  it  is  no  fooner  dilated  by  Rain-water,  or  the  Moi- 
«  dure  of  the  Earth,  but  it  is  immediately  apply ed 
££  to  the  production  or  nutriment  of  fome  Plant,  In- 
C£  fed.  Stone,  or  Mineral ;  fo  that  the  Artid  will  find 
££  as  little  of  it  here  to  ferve  his  turn,  as  in  the  other 
<£  two  Elements. 

<£  The  only  place  therefore,  where  Salt-peter  is  to 
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tL  be  found  in  thefe  Northern  Countries,  is  in  Stables, 
££  Pigeon- houfes,  Cellars,  Earns,  Ware-houfes,  or  in- 
££  deed  any  place,  which  is  covered  from  the  Rain, 
££  which  would  diflolve  it,  and  (as  I  have  faid)  make 
££  it  vegetate  ;  as  alfo  from  the  Sun,  which  doth  ratify 
“  it,  and  caufed  it  to  be  exhaled  into  the  Air ;  (For 
v  the  fame  reafon  Husbandmen  alfo  might  make  dou- 
££  ble  or  treble  the  profit  they  ufually  do  of  their 
££  Muck,  if  they  will  lay  it  up  under  a  Hovel,  or 
££  fome  covered  place,  until  they  carry  it  out  upon 
££  their  Land.)  And  I  have  been  told  by  an  experi- 
££  enccd  Workman,  that  no  Man  yields  Peter  fo  plen- 
<£  tifully,  as  the  Earth  in  Churches,  were  it  not  an 
££  impiety  to  didurb  the  A  dies  of  our  Ancedours,  in 
“  that  facred  Depodtory. 

“  Provided  always,  that  the  Earth  be  of  good 
££  mould,  and  the  better  the  mould  is,  the  more  Pe- 
“  ter  is  produc’d,  for  in  Clay  or  fandy  Earth,  little 
££  or  none  is  to  be  found  :  The  freer  ingrefs  the  Air 
££  hath  into  a  place,  is  dill  of  more  advantage,  fo  that 
££  the  Sun  be  excluded ;  And  let  the  Earth  be  never  fo 
££-good,  if  it  be  laid  on  a  brick  or  boarded  floor,  it 
££  will  not  be  fo  rich  in  ‘Peter ,  as  if  it  have  free  com- 
££  munication  with  the  Exhalations  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Earth. 

££  In  any  place  thus  qualified,  you  cannot  mils  of 
££  good  quantities  of  Peter ,  if  it  have  not  been  drawn 
££  out  in  fome  Years  before  ;  which  a  Workman  will 
<£  quickly  find,  after  he  hath  digged  the  firfl  fpadeful 
££  of  Earth,  by  laying  a  little  of  it  on  the  end  of  his 
££  tongue,  and  if  it  tad  bitter,  he  is  furc  of  good  dote 
**  of  mineral,  (as  they  love  to  call  it)  that  is,  Salt- 
u peter ;  if  the  Ground  be  good,  it  continues  rich,  to 
“  fix  or  eight  foot  deep,  and  fometimes,  but  not  often, 
££  to  ten*.  ;£  After. 
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IC  After  the  Saltpeter  is  extra&cd,  if  the  Earth  be 
“  laid  wet  in  the  fame  place  again,  it  will  be  twenty. 
“  Years  e  re  any  confiderable  quantity  grow  there  of 
“  it  j  but  if  the  Earth  be  well  dryed,  it  will  come  in 
“  twelve  or  fourteen  :  and  if  they  mingle,  with  the 
“  dryed  Earth  ftore  of  Pigeons-dung,  and  mellow 
<£  Horfe-dung,  and  then  temper  it  with  Urine  (as. 
££  was  ufual  before  wc  were  fupplyed  with  Veter  from. 
“  India)  it  will  be  fit  to  dig  again  in  five  or  fix  Years. 
££  He  that  fhail  call:  Water  upon  a  Ground  fit  to  dig 
“  for  Teter ,  will  only  fink  the  Mineral  deeper  into 
“  the  Earth ;  but  he  that  throws  Soap-fuds  on  it,  will 
«  quite  deftroy  the  Peter ,  (as  the  Workmen  have  a 
“  Tradition)  and  it  very  well  deferves  a  further  En- 
<£  quiry. 

“  That  Salt -peter,  and  the  way  of  drawing  it  out 
“  of  the  Earth,  now  in  ufe,  was  a  modern  Invention, 
“  is  generally  concluded  by  all  Authors  5  but  whether 
“  we  owe  it  to  chance,  or  the  fagacity  of  fome  great 
“  Wit,  is  as  unknown,  as  the  time  when  it  was  firft 
€C  difeovered. 

<£  It  leems  to  have  many  Years  preceeded  the  I n veil- 
■«  tion  of  Gun-powder,  which  by  the  Germans  is  aferi- 
<£  bed  to  ConfiantineAutlitzer ,  or  Berthold  Schwertz, 
<£  a  Monk  of  Friburgh ,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  not 
“  long  difeovered,  when  the  Inventor  {Pol} dor e  Fir- 
<c gil  tells  us)  taught  the  ufe  of  Guns,  to  the  Veneti- 
“  am,  at  the  Battel  of  Foffa  Claudia,  when  they  ob- 
££  t lin'd  that  notable  Victory  over  the  Genouefes,  An- 
<l  no  1380.  For  there  is  mention  made,  both  of  Salt- 
££  peter  and  Aqua- fort  is,  in  the  Writings  of  Geber,  a 
<£  Spanijh.  More ,  and  an  Alchymift  5  but  at  what  time 
<£  he  lived  is  unknown,  though  it  be  certain,  fome 
*£  hundreds  of  Years  before  Raimund  Lully  5  who  a- 
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“  about  the  Year  1333?  publifhed  fome  of  his  Books* 
<c  wherein  he  treats  of  Salt -peter  and  Aopna-fortis . 
“  It  is  no  ill  conje&ure  of  Maiems?  that  the  forelaid 
u  Monk,  being  a  skilful  Alchymift,  had  a  deftgn  to 
“  draw  a  higher  Spirit  from  Veter  than  the  common 
“  Aquafortis,  and  that  he  might  better  open  the  Bo- 
“  dy  of  ‘ Peter ,  he  ground  it  with  Sulphur  and  Char- 
“  coal,  by  which  Compofure  he  foon  became  the  In- 
venter  of  Gun-powder.. 


The  manner  of  making . 

SALTPETER, 


hTN  the  firft  place  you  muft  be  provided  of  eight- 
f  “  or  ten  Tubs,  fo  large,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
a  contain  about  ten  Barrows  full  of  Earth,  each  of 
c<  them.  Thefe  Tubs  muft  be  all  open  at  the  top  5 
“  but  in  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  them,  you  muft 
“  make  a  hole  near  to  that  ftde  you  intend  to  place 
“  outermoft,  which  hole  you  muft  fit  very  well  with 
“  a  Tap  and  Spigot  on  the  outfide  downward.  On 
“theinfide  of  the  Tub,  near  the  tap-hole,  you  muff 
“  carefully  place  a  large  wad  of  ftraw,  and  upon  that 
a  fhort  piece  of  board,  which  is  all  to  keep  the  earth 
"'from  flopping  up  the  tap-hole.  When  you  have 
“  placed  your  Tubs  on  their  ftands,  at  fuch  adiftance 
41 *  one  from  the  other,  that  you  may  come  with  cafe 
£>'  between  them,  then  fill  them  up  with  fuch  Peter- 
£<  earth  as  you  have  chofen  for  your  work,  leaving- 
“  only  void  about  a  fpans  breadth  between  the  Earth 
*  and  the  edge  of  the  Tub  $  then  lay  on  the  top  of 

“  the. 
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the  Earth  in  each  Tub,  as  near  as  you  can  to  the 
«  middle,  a  rundle  of  Wicker,  like  the  bottom  of  a 
«  Basket,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  by  it  flick 
<c  into  the  Earth  a  good  flrong  Cudgel,  which  muft 
“  be  thrufl  pretty  near  the  bottom ;  the  Wicker  is  to 
“  keep  the  Water,  when  it  is  poured  on,  from  hollo  w- 
« ing  and  difordering  the  Earth,  and  the  Cudgel  is  to 
“be  flirted  about,  to  give  the  Water  ingrefs  to  the 
«  Earth  upon  occafion :  Then  pour  on  your  Earth 
«  common  cold  Water,  till  it  hand  a  hands  breadth 
“  over  the  Earth  :  When  it  hath  flood  eight  or  ten 
“  hours  loolen  the  Spigots,  and  let  the  Water  rather 
<(  dribble,  than  run  into  half  Tubs,  which  muft  be  fet 
“  under  the  taps :  This  Lixivium  the  Workmen  call 
“  their  Raw-liquor ;  and  note  that  it  it  come  not 
“  clear  at  the firft  drawing,  you  muft  pour  it  on  again, 

and  after  fome  little  time  draw  it  oft,  till  it  come 
“  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  Urine  * 

“  If  you  are  curious  to  know  how  rich  your  Li- 
cf  quor  is  before  boy  ling,  you  may  take  a  Glafs-vial, 

“  containing  a  quart,  fill  it  with  the  common  Water 
“  you  ufe,  then  weigh  it  exadly  ;  next  fill  the  fame 
<c  Clafs  with  your  Liquor,  and  find  the  difference  ot 
“weight,  which  compared  with  the  quantity  of  alb 
«  your  Liquors,  will  give  you  a  very  near,  guefs,  how 
“  much  Saltpeter  you  are  like  to  make  by  that  boyl- 

“  ing. 

“Then  pour  on  again,  on  the  fame  Earth,  more 
“common  Water,  that  it  may  bring  away  what  is 
“  remaining  in  the  Earth  of  the  former  Liquor.  T his 
«  fecond  Liquor  is  of  no  other  ufe,  but  to  be.poured 
“on  new  Earth,  inftead  of  common  Water,  be— 

“  caufe  it  contains  fome  quantity  of  Salt -peter  in 

-<ltv  « When  . 
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xl  When  this  is  done,  turn  out  the  ufelefs  infipid 
“  Earth  out  of  the  Tubs,  which  you  mult  fill  with 
“  new  Earth,  and  continue  this  Operation,  till  you 
t£  have  in  the  fame  manner  lixiviated  all  the  Earth  : 
<£  Then  fill  your  Copper  with  your  Liquor,  which 
££  Copper,  for  one  of  the  Profeflion,  muft  be  about 
££  two  hundred  weight,  and  let  ftrongly  in  a  Furnace 
££  of  brick-work  ;  beftdes,  on  one  fide  of  your  Fur- 
“  nace  you  are  to  place  a  Tub  full  of  your  Liquor, 
££  which  at  a  tap  below  may  dribble  as  faft  into  the 

Copper,  as  the  force  of  the  Fire  doth  waft  your 
“  Liquor,  which  Invention  is  only  to  fave  charges  in 
<£  Fewcl.  When  you  have  boyled  it  up  to  that  height, 
<£  that  a  little  of  it,  flirted  off  the  finger  on  a  live 
fi£  Charcoal,  will  flafh  like  Gun-powder  (which  for 
£c  the  moft  part  falls  out  to  be  about  two  Days  and  a 
“  Nights  boyling)  at  what  time,  upon  tryal,  a  hun- 
<c  dred  weight  of  the  Liquor  contains  about  five 
“  and  thirty  pound  weight  of  Peter.  But  the  Work- 
“  men  feldom  make  ufe  of  any  further  indication, 
<£  than  by  finding  the  Liquor  hang  like  oyl  on  the 
C£  fides  of  the  Brafen  feummer,  when  ’tis  dipped  into 
<£  it,  which  is  a  fign  it  is  fit  to  be  palled  through  the 
i£  Allies,  which  is  done  in  this  manner. 

££  You  muft  prepare  two  Tubs  fitted  after  the  man- 
££  ner  of  the  firft,  where  you  put  your  Earth,  faving 
££  that  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  Tubs,  you  muft  lay 
££  Reeds  or  Straw  a  foot  high ;  over  them  place  loofe 
£<  boards,  pretty  near  one  another,  over  them,  a  little 
t£  more  Straw  (which  is  to  keep  the  Allies  from  the 
u  top?  and  to  give  the  Liquor  room  to  drein  the 
C£  better  from  them :)  Then  fill  up  your  Tubs  with 
££  any  fort  of  Wood-afties  to  half  a  loot  of  the  top  5 
“  Then  pour  on  the  forefaid  Liquor,  as  it  conies  fcal- 
*  %  “  ding 
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u  ding  hot  out  of  the  Copper,  on  the  Afhes  contain- 
“  ed  in  the  firft  Tub  ;  then  after  a  while  draw  it  off 
“  at  the  top  :  and  fo  continue  putting  on  and  draw- 
“  ing  off,  firft  at  one  Tub  of  Allies,  then  at  the  other, 
“  till  your  Liquor  grow  clear,  and  lofe  the  thick  tur- 
c<  bid  colour  it  had  when  it  went  on. 

“  When  all  the  Liquor  hath  in  this  manner  paft 
“  through  the  Afhes  of  both  Tubs,  that  by  this  means 
u  all  its  greafie  oyl  is  left  behind  in  the  Afhes,  you 
cc  muff  keep  it  for  the  fecond  boy  ling  in  a  Vefiel  by  it 
“  felf :  in  the  mean  time  pour  upon  your  Afhes  a  luffi- 
“  cient  quantity  of  common  Water  very  hot,  once 
ic  or  twice,  to  bring  away  what  is  remaining  of  the 
u  Liquor  in  the  Afhes. 

“When  you  begin  the  fecond  boyling,  put  firft 
“  into  the  Copper  the  Water  that  went  laft  through 
“  your  Afhes,  and  as  that  wafteth,  let  your  ftrong  Li- 
u  quor  drop  into  the  Copper,  out  of  the  Tub  above 
“  defcribed,  ftanding  on  the  fide  of  the  Furnace,  till 
u  the  Liquor  in  the  Copper  be  ready  to  fhoot  or 
“  chryftallife. 

“  Note ,  That  toward  the  end  of  your  boyling,  there 
“  will  arife  great  ftore  of  Scum  and  Froth,  which 
“  muft  be  carefully  taken  off  with  a  great  brats  Scum- 
u  mer,  made  like  a  Ladle,  full  of  little  holes,  and  ufu- 
“  ally  about  that  time  it  lets  fall  tome  common  Salt 
“  to  the  bottom,  which  you  muft  take  up  with  the 
«  faid  S cummer,  and  lay  it  aftde  for  another  ufe. 

“  To  know  when  the  Liquor  is  ready  to  fhoot  into 
<c  Peter ,  you  need  but  drop  a  little  of  it  on  a  knife,  or 
“  any  other  cold  thing  that  hath  a  fmoorh  fuperfi- 
“  cies,  and  if  it  coagulate,  like  a  drop  of  tallow,  and 
<c  do  not  fall  off  the  knife  when  it  is  turned  down* 
u  ward,  which  alfo  may  be  judged  by  its  hanging  like 
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*  oyl  to  the  Tides  of  the  Scummer.  When  the  Li- 
££  quor  is  brought  to  this  pafs,  every  hundred  weight 
“  of  it  containeth  about  threefcore  and  ten  pound 
££  weight  of  Peter, 

“  When  you  find  your  Liquor  thus  ready  to  fhoor, 
Xl  you  muft  with  great  Iron  Ladles  lade  it  out  of  the 
“  Copper  into  a  high  narrow  Tub  for  that  purpofe, 
/‘which  the  Workmen  call  their  fettling  Tub;  and 
££  when  the  Liquor  is  grown  fo  cold,  that  you  can  en- 
££  dure  your  finger  in  it,  you  fhall  find  the  common  or 
<£  cubicle  Salt  begin  to  gravulate  and  flick  to  the  fides 
££  of  the  Tub,  then  at  the  tap,  placed  about  half  a 
■“  foot  from  the  bottom,  draw  off  your  Liquor  into 
££  deep  wooden  Trays,  or  Brafs-pans,  and  the  cooler 
££.rhe  place  is  where  you  let  them  ftand  to  fhoot  in, 
<£  the  better  and  more  plentifully  will  the  Salt-peter , 
be  produc'd ;  but  it  will  be  of  no  good  colour  till 
££  it  be  refined,  but  will  be  part  white,  part  yellow, 
££  and  Tome  part  of  it  blackifh. 

*£  The  Sait  which  fticketh  to  the  fides  and  bottom 
££  of  the  fctling  Tub  is  (as  I  have  faid)  of  the  na- 
<£  ture  of  common  Salt ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  Pe- 
££  ter  to  be  found  but  is  accompanied  with  it,  though 
<£  no  doubt  fome  of  this  is  drawn  out  of  the  Allies 
££  by  the  fccond  Liquors  :  If  it  be  foul  they  refine  it 
££  by  it  felf,  and  about  London  fell  it  at  good  rates  to 
“thofe  that  fait  Neat  Tongues,  Bacon,  and  Collar- 
<£  Beef;  for  befidcs  a  favory  tafte,  it  gives  a  plcafing  red 
££  colour  to  molt  Flefh  that  is  falted  with  it.  Pliny 
“  fays.  Nit  rum  obfonia  alba  dr  deteriora  reddit  Olera 
*£  viridiora ,  whether  Salt -peter  doth  fo,  I  have  not 
“  yet  tryed. 

££  When  the  Liquor  hath  flood  two  Days  and  two 
Nights  in  the  Pans,  that  part  of  the  Liquor  which  is 
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u  not  coagulated  but  fwims  upon  the  Peter,  mud  be 
“  carefully  poured  off,  and  being  mingled  with  new 
“  Liquors  muff  again  pafs  the  A  files  before  it  be  boil- 
“  cd,  elfe  it  will  grow  fo  grcafy  it  will  never  generate 
“  any  Salt. 


To  Refine 

SALTPETER. 

“  \  Ftcr  you  have  made  your  Copper  very  clean, 

“  put  in  as  much  W  ater  as  you  think  will  dif- 
“  folve  that  quantity  of  Peter  you  purpofe  to  Refine, 
“  when  the  Water  is  very  hot  call:  in  th cTeter  bylit- 
<£  tie  and  little,  {lining  it  about  with  a  Ladle,  that  it 
“  may  the  fooner  dilfolvc,  then  increafe  the  Fire  till 
“  your  Liquor  begin  to  boile  :  In  the  mean  time  fed 
£C  with  the  Scummer,  whether  there  be  at  the  bottom 
“  any  Salt  undiflolv’d  and  take  it  out,  for  it  is  Com- 
“  mon- Salt, and  doth  not  fo  foon  difiolvc  as  the  Peter  ; 
“  then  as  the  water  boils  feim  off  the  Froth  that  fwims 
fc  at  the  top  ol  it  as  faft  as  it  rifeth  ;  when  it  hath 
«  boiled  to  the  height  that  a  drop  of  it  will  coagu- 
£C  late  on  a  Plate,  (as  hath  been  faid  above  in  the  ma- 
“  king  of  Salt  -peter ,)  then  caff  in  by  degrees  either 
«  a  Pint  of  theftrongeft  Wine-vinegar,  or  elfe  four 
C£  Ounces  of  Allom  beaten  to  powder  (fomc  choofe 
<c  burnt  Allom,)  and  you  {hall  obferve  a  black  Scum 
<£  to  rife  on  the  top  of  the  Liquor,  which  when  yoii 
c<  have  allowed  forne  time  to  thicken,  you  may  ea-fily 
£<  take  off  with  the  Scummer ;  repeat  this  fo  often  till 
<£  no  more  Scum  arifes.  Some  doufe  to  throw  in  a 
Shovel  full  of  quick-Lime,  and  fay  it  makes  Peter 
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tc  the  whiter,  and  Rock  the  better  ;  you  muft  take 
<£  great  care  all  this  while  the  Fire  be  not  too  ftrong, 
<£  for  while  this  is  doing,  the  Liquor  will  be  apt  to 
“  boil  over,  and  will  not  eafily  be  appealed  without 

“  your  great  lofs. 

“  When  this  is  done,  lade  out  the  Liquor  into  a 
“  fetling  Tub,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  Cloth,  that  it 
<£  cool  not  too  foon,  and  within  an  hour  or  two,  a 
thick  yellow  Faces  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
<£  Tub,  then  quickly  draw  off  the  Liquor  while  it  is 
<£  hot,  into  the  fhooting  Trays  or  Pans,  and  do  as  you. 
C£  did  in  making  ‘Peter ,  laving,  that  you  muft  cover  the 
Trays  with  a  Cloth,  for  then  the  Liquor  will  begin 
*£  to  ftioot  at  the  bottom,  which  will  make  the  Peter - 
<£  Rock  into  much  fairer  Chryftals,  than  otherwife  it 
would  :  When  no  more  Peter  will  fhoot  (which  is 
u  commonly  after  two  days,)  pour  off  the  Liquor 
“  that  fwims  at  the  top,  and  put  the  Peter  into  a 
<£  Tub  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for  to  drain,  and 
*c  when  it  is  dry,  it  is  lit  for  ulc. 

“  The  Figure  of  the  Chryftals  is  Scxangular,  and 
<£  if  it  hath  lightly  fhot,  is  fiftulous  and  hollow  like 
£<  a  Pipe. 

££  Before  I  proceed  to  tell  you,  how  this  darling 
<£  of  Nature  (the  very  Bafts  and  Generation  of  Nu- 
<£  trimen tj)  is  converted  into  Gun-powder  (the  moll 
,u  fatal  Inftrument  of  Death  that  ever  Mankind  was 
<£  trufted  withal )  I  will  crave  leave  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  few  Speculations  1  have  of  this  Salt,  which 
<c  if  I  could  clearly  make  out,  would  lead  us  into 
“  the  knowledge  of  many  noble  Secrets  in  Natures 
<£  as  alfo  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  Art  of  ma- 
(C  i  ng  Salt -peter. 

*  Firft,  then  you  are  to  obferye,  that  though  Peter 

<<  Of), 
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“  go  alway  in  Gun-powder,  yet  if  you  fulminate  it 
<£  in  a  Crucible,  and  burn  off  the  volatile  part  with 
“  Powder  of  Coal,  Brimftone,  Antimony  or  Meal, 
<£  there  will  remain  a  Salt,  and  yet  io  fixed  (very 
<£  unlike  Common-Salt)  that  it  will  endure  the  force 
<£  of  almoft  the  ftrongeft  Fire  you  can  give  it ;  which 
<£  being  diflolved  into  Water  and  Spirit  of  Nitre  drop- 
<£  ped  into  it,  till  it  give  over  hiding  (which  is  the 
<£  fame  with  the  volatile  Part  that  was  feparated 
<£  from  it  in  the  fulmination)  it  will  be  again  reduced 
<£  to  Chryftals  of  Peter ,  as  it  was  at  firft,  which  noble 
<£  Experiment  the  World  hath  already  been  taught 
<£  by  an  honourable  Member  of  this  Society ;  with  a 
<£  train  of  fuch  important  Obfervations,  as  never  be- 
<£  fore  were  raifed  from  one  Experiment. 

££  That  which  I  aim  at  then  is,  that  if  the  Spirit  of 
<*  the  volatile  Salt  of  Soot,  or  of  the  Urine,  Blood> 
<£  Horns,  Hoofs,  Hair,  Excrements,  or  indeed  any  part 
<c  of  Animals,  (for  all  abound  with  fuch  a  volatile 
<£  Salt  fixed,  and  Oyl  as  ‘Peter  doth)  could  by  the 
<£  fame  way  or  any  like  it,  be  reduc'd  to  Peter  or 
<c  fome  Nitrous  Salt  not  much  differing  from  it :  It 
££  would  excellently  make  out  a  Theory  that  I  am 
much  delighted  with,  till  I  am  convinced  in  it  ; 
££  which  is,  that  the  Salt  which  is  found  in  Vegetables 
t£  and  Animals,  is  but  the  Nitre  which  is  fo  univer- 
<£  Tally  diffufed  through  all  the  Elements,  (and  muft 
«  therefore  make  a  chief  Ingredient  in  their  Nutri- 
«  ment,  and  by  confequence  of  their  Generation) 
££  a  little  altered  from  its  flrft  Complexion  :  And  that 
the  reafon  why  Animals  that  feed  on  Vegetables 
<£  are  obliged  by  Nature,  to  longer  meals  than  thofe 
££  that  feed  on  other  Animals  5  is,  becaufe  Animals 
«  are  fuller  of  that  Salt  than  Vegetables:  And  in- 

M  m  2  <c  deed 
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deed  fuch  Animals  are  but  Caterers  of  it  for  Man  j 
and  others  whom  Natures  bounty  gratifies  with  a 
more  lufty  and  delicious  Diet. 
u  I  confefs  I  have  been  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
fancy,  itnee  I  have  often  feen  a  Friend  of  mine, 
with  a  Natural  and  Facile  convert  the 

greater  part  of  ‘Peter ,  into  a  Salt  fo  like  the  Vola¬ 
tile  Salt  of  Urine,  that  they  are  fcarce  to  be  diflin- 
guifhed  by  fmell  or  tail,  and  yet  he  adds  nothing 
to  it  that  can  poflibly  be  fufpeded  to  participate  of 
that  Nature :  But  indeed  all  Volatile  Salts  are  lb 
alike,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  them  in  any 
refped. 


> 
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HISTORY 

Of  Making 

GUNPOWDER. 

«  "1HE  materials  of  Gun-powder  are  Salt -peter, 
«  Bnmftone ,  and  Coal ;  the  Peter  and  Brim- 
<c  flone  muft  be  both  refined  if  you  mean  to  make 
CK  good  Powder,  and  the  Coal  muft  be  Withy  and  Al- 
Ci  der  equal  parts  ;  for  Withy  alone  is  counted  too 
“  foft,  and  fome  do  commend  Hazle  alone  to  be  as 
“  good  as  the  other  two. 

“  The  whole  Secret  of  the  Art  conftfts  in  the  pro* 
<c  portion  of  the  Materials,  the  exa<ft  mixture  of  them, 
“  that  in  every  the  leaft  part  of  Powder  may  be  found 
“  all  the  Materials  in  their  juft  proportion  ;  then  the 
“  Corning  or  making  of  it  into  Grains  ;  and  laftly  the 

“  Drying  and  Drifting  of  it. 

“  The  proportion  is  very  differently  fee  down  by 
«  feveral  Authors  5  Baptifta  Porta  tells  us  the  ordina* 
«  ry  Powder  is  made  of  four  Parts  of  Peter ,  one  of 
tc  Sulphur,  and  one  of  Withy  Coal :  But  the  beft  Pow 
“  der  of  6,  or  8.  of  Peter,  and  one  apiece  of  the  other* 
«  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  Bonfadmi  a  late  Ita- 
“  lian  \V  riter,in  his  Book  of  the  Art  of  Shoot  mg  flying , 
“  where  to  make  the  beft  Gun-powder  he  prefcribcs 
“  feven  Parts  of  Peter,  one  of  Bnmftone,  and  of  Ha- 
“  zel  Coal  an  ounce  lefs  in  every  pound  Cardan 
“  fays  5  Conftat  ex  tubus  Halinitri  partibus,  duabus 
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££  Saligni  Car  bonis  atque  nna  Sulphur  is ,  Convenitque 
££  magnis  Mac  hints  ;  Sed  Medioeribus  Halinitri  par- 
“  tes  decern,  Saligni  car  bonis  tres ,  Sulphuris  duasjpar- 
<£  •vis  vero  Halinitri  partes  decern  ;  Carbonis  ligni  nu- 
IC  cts  Avellona  fine  nodis ,  turn  Sulphuris  partem  unam 
“  Jingularem  :  Langius  appoints  three  of  Eeter,  two 
££  of  IVtthy  Cod,  and  one  of  Brimjlone  :  The  Eng- 
lijh  Author  of  Fire- works  fays,  that  the  proportions 
in  England  to  make  good,  indifferent,  and  ordinary 
<c  Powder  is  5.  4.  and  3.  parts  of  Peter ,  to  two  of 
“  Coal,  and  one  Brimjlone.  Our  Englijh  Workmen 
“  are  generally  fo  curious  of  their  fecret,  that  I  could 
not  obtain  the  proportion  of  them  without  a  pro- 
ic  mile  of  Secrecy  :  But  when  all  is  done  their  fecret 
u  is  not  fo  much  the  way  to  make  the  beft  Powder , 
“  as  the  beft  way  to  get  moft  mony  by  it ;  by  fubftrad- 
“  ing  from  the  Peter ,  and  making  up  weight  with 
“  the  Coal  5  when  indeed  there  is  lb  great  a  Latitude, 
iC  that  Provided  the  Materials  be  perfe&ly  mixt,  you 
make  good  Powder  with  any  of  the  proportions 
above  mention'd ;  but  the  more  Peter  you  allow 
“  it,  it  will  ftill  bc  the  better,  till  you  come  to  oblerve 
<£  eight  Parts. 

“  The  next  thing  after  the  proportion,  is  the  mix- 
<£  ture,  about  which  moft  of  the  workmens  time  and 
“  pains  is  bellowed  :  For  firft  in  a  Horfe-mill  with 
“  two  ftones  (like  that  with  which  they  grind  their 
tc  Materials  at  the  Glafs-houfe )  moving  upon  a  Mar- 
<£  ble  bottom,  which  is  edged  with  boards  let  floap- 
££  ing,  that  what  flips  from  under  the  ftones  may  Aide 
££  back  again. 

£t  They  grind  theBrimftone  and  Coal  each  of  them 
££  apart  by  themfelves  as  fine  as  poflibly  they  can  ; 
££  then  they  Aft  each  of  them  apart  by  themfelves  : 
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«  The  Brimftone  is  fifted  thorow  Tiffany  in  a  Bolt- 
«  ing-mill,  fuch  as  the  Bakers  ufe  for  wheat  flower  : 
«  the  Coal  is  fifted  thorow  Lockram,  in  a  bag  made 
«  like  a  fhirt  fleeve  ;  for  the  convenience  of  the 
“  Work-man  it  is  done  in  a  clofe  Bin,  with  only  two 
“  holes  for  him  to  put  his  arms  in,  and  (hake  the  bag 
*  about.  Whatfocver  of  each  material  is  not  fmall 
«  enough  to  fift  thorow,  is  brought  again  to  the  Mill 
“  to  be  new  ground. 

“  As  for  the  Veter, that  muft  in  the  Copper  be  diffol- 
“  ved  in  as  much  water  as  will  juft  take  it  up,  and  then 
<£  the  water  muft  be  boiled  away  till  the  Peter  comes 
<£  to  the  thicknefs  of  hafty-pudding.  The  reafon  of 
<£  this  operation  is  becaufe  when  the  Veter  is  thus  foft, 
«  the  other  materials  will  the  eafilier  incorporate 
«  with  it,  and  in  the  next  place  it  will  not  wear  the 
«  wooden  peftles  fo  much  when  it  comes  to  the  Mill, 

u  as  when  it  is  hard  and  dry. 

<£  When  the  Materials  are  in  this  readinefs,  they 
“  are  weighed  (only  the  4 Veter  is  weighed  before  it  is 
«  put  to  diflolve  in  the  Copper)  and  by  proportion 
<e  are  carried  to  the  mingling  Trough,  which  is  made 
(<  of  boards,  like  a  great  Chcft  without  a  cover,  being 
«  about  eight  foot  long,  four  broad,  and  three  foot 
«  high.  The  Coal  is  laid  in  firft,  the  Brimftone  next, 
«  and  the  Veter  at  top  of  all  5  Then  two  men  with 
«  fhovels  ftir  and  mingle  them  together  for  an  hour, 
<£  and  then  Tis  ready  for  the  Mill. 

“  The  Powder-mills  are  feldom  made  to  move 
<c  with  any  thing  but  water:  The  great  water-wheel 
<f  is  made  like  that  of  an  ordinary  water-wheel,  ei- 
<£  ther  over-fhot  or  under-  fhot,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  they  have  :  to  the  dx is  of  this 
wheel,  a  little  way  within  the  Mill  is  faftened  a 
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a  teller  wheel  called  the  Spar-wheel,  with  hrong 
“  Cogs,  which  m  their  motion  round  take  hold  of 
££  the  round  haves  of  another  wheel  of  about  the 
“  fame  diameter,  fet  a  little  way  above  it,  and  faftned 
<£  to  the  end  of  a  beam  of  1 5  or  1 6  foot  long,  laid 
“  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  with  an  iron  gudgeon  at 
££  the  other  end  of  it,  to  facilitate  its  motion  round  : 
(c  This  beam  is  called  the  round  beam  ;  out  of  it 
££  come  a  certain  number  of  arms  of  about  nine  inch- 
“  es  long,  and  three  inches  broad,  which  in  their  go- 
££  ing  round  meet  with  other  lelfer  arms  (called 
u  Tapesj  coming  out  of  the  Peftles  (for  fo  they  call 
a  certain  fmall  quarters  of  Timber  placed  perpendi- 
££  cular  to  the  Horizon,  about  nine  foot  long  and  four 
“  inches  broad  5  they  arc  fet  in  a  flight  frame  to  keep 
££  them  heady) ;  by  thefe  fmall  arms  the  Pehles  are 
“  lifted  up  about  two  foot  and  a  half,  and  then  let 
“  fall  into  a  hrong  wooden  Trough  fet  under  them, 
“  wherein  the  Powder  is  put  to  be  pounded. 

££  Every  Mill  hath  two  Troughs,  and  about  hxtecn 
“  Pehles  :  every  Pehle  hath  fahned  to  the  lower  end 
“  of  it  a  round  piece  of  Lignum  Vita,  of  about  five 
££  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half  diameter ;  and  in- 
“  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  Trough juh  where  the  Pehle 
££  is  to  fall,  is  let  in  another  piece  of  Lignum  Vita,  of 
“  the  falhion  and  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  Bowl, 
“  fplit  according  to  its  longeh  diameter  :  The  Pehles 
“  are  not  lifted  up  all  together,  but  alternatively,  to 
“  make  the  Powder  turn  the  better  in  the  working  i 
“  and  for  the  fame  rcafon  round  Troughs  are  counted 
“  better  than  fquare. 

<£  To  make  excellent  Powder  it  ought  to  be 
<£  wrought  thus  thirty  hours  5  but  of  late  they  will 
££  not  afford  it  above  eighteen  or  twenty  hours :  once 
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“  in  eight  hours  they  ufe  to  moiflen  the  Powder  with 
“  a  little  fair  Water  $  others  who  are  more  curious, 
“  put  Water  fomething  thickned  with  quick-lime 5  o- 
“  thers  ufe  White- wine  Vinegar,  others  Aquavit# : 
££  But  if  it  be  not  mo i lined  with  fomething  once  in 
££  eight  hours,  the  Powder  will  grow  dry,  and  in  half 
t£  an  hour  after  it  will  take  lire.  As  foon  as  the  Pow- 
<£  der  grows  dry,  you  may  find  it,  though  at  a  di- 
“  (lance,  by  the  Noife  of  the  Mill ;  for  then  the  Pellles 
“  will  rebound  from  the  bottom  of  the  Trough  and 
“  make  a  double  llroak.  The  only  danger  to  the 
££  Mill  is  not  from  the  Trough  5  for  many  times  the 
<£  iron  Gudgeons  grow  hot  for  want  of  greafing  and 
££  then  the  Dull  that  flies  about  will  be  apt  to  lire,  and 
££  fo  the  Mill  blows  up. 

££  From  the  Mill  the  Powder  is  brought  to  the 
«  Corning- houle,  of  a  middle  temper  between  moift 
“  and  dry.  The  way  of  corning  it  is  with  two  hair 

Sieves  join’d  together,  the  upper  Sieve  inclofing 
££  fomc  part  of  the  Hoop  of  the  lower  Sieve  :  The 
t£  upper  Sieve  hath  holes  of  the  flze  you  will  have 
££  the  Powder  grained  at ;  the  holes  of  the  lower 
££  Sieve  arc  much  Idler  :  The  upper  dieve  they  call 
££  their  corning  Sieve,  the  lower  their  wet  Duller : 
£C  They  lay  the  Powder  upon  the  upper  Sieve  fomc 
“  two  inches  thick  ;  upon  that  a  Pcice  of  heavy 
“  wood  made  like  a  Trencher,  of  about  eight  inches 
u  diameter  and  two  and  a  half  in  thickncls,  called  a 
“  Runner,  which  when  the  Sieve  is  moved,  by  its 
££  weight  and  motion,  forces  the  Powder  thorowthc 
“  upper  Sieve,  and  that  corns  ir.  Then  the  lower 
“  Sieve  receives  the  Powder,  and  lets  the  duff  go 
CL  thorow  the  Bin,  over  which  the  Sieve  is  fhaken 
cc  called  the  Dulling- Bin. 
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“  When  the  Powder  is  thus  corned,  it  is  laid  about 
u  an  inch  and  half  thick  on  the  drying  Sieves,  which 
<£  are  made  of  coarfe  Canvafs  faftned  to  flight 
“  frames  of  Deal  about  an  Ell  long,  and  fome  twenty 
££  inches  broad  ,•  and  thus  it  is  carried  into  Stoves  to 
££  dry. 

££  The  Stove  is  commonly  a  little  Room  about 
u-  eighteen  or  twenty  foot  fquare,  with  ranges  of  fmall 
££  Ffrr  poles  about  two  foot  one  above  another,  to  lay 
££  the  drying  Sieves  upon,  but  only  on  that  fide  the 
£t  fire  is  made.  Befides  a  glafs  window  to  give  light, 

££  there  muff  be  a  fmall  lover  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
<£  Room,  to  let  out  the  fleam,  elfe  the  Powder  will 
<£  not  only  be  the  longer  a  drying,  but  often  by  the  re- 
££  turn  of  the  fleam  on  the  Sieves,  the  top  of  the  Pow- 
u  der  will  be  fo  cruflcd  that  the  lower  part  will  not  dry. 
££  The  Room  is  heated  by  an  Iron  about  a  yard  high 
<£  and  half  a  yard  broad,  call  in  the  form  of  an  Arch, 
“  equal  to  a  femi-quadrant,  and  placed  in  the  back 
“  of  a  Chimney,  the  fore  part  whereof  is  like  a  Fur- 
<£  nace  ;  and  to  avoid  danger,  opens  into  another 
“  little  Room  apart  called  the  Stoke-hole. 

££  The  Powder  is  brought  into  the  Stove  before  it 
££  be  heated,  and  is  not  taken  out  again  till  the  Stove 
*£  be  cold  5  and  about  eight  hours  is  required  to  the 
u  drying  of  it.  In  hot  Countries  the  Sun  is  the  befl 
<£  Stove,  and  a  great  deal  of  danger  and  charges  that 
££  way  avoided. 

££  After  the  Powder  is  dried,  it  is  brought  again  to 
a  the  Corning-houfe,  where  it  is  again  lifted  over 
££  the  dulling  Bin  in  other  double  Sieves,  but  without 
£  any  Runners.  Thefe  Sieves  have  both  of  them 
a  fmall cr  holes  than  the  former  •  The  upper  Sieve  is 
f  called  the  Separate^  and  ferves  to  divide  the  great 

££  corns 
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u  corns  from  the  lelfer  5  the  great  corns  ate  put  by 
“  themfelves,  and  ferve  for  Cannon  Powder.  The 
“  lower  Sieve  is  called  the  dry  Duller,  and  retains 
<c  the  fmall  corns  (which  ferve  for  Mufquet  and  Piftol) 
<£  and  lets  fall  the  dull  into  the  bin,  which  is  to  be 
“  mingled  with  frefh  Materials,  and  again  wrought 
“  over  in  the  Mill. 

“  So  that  good  Powder  differs  from  bad  (belides 
<c  the  well  working  and  mingling  of  the  Materials) 
in  having  more  Peter  and  lefs  Coal  5  and  lallly,  in 
“  the  well  dulling  of  it. 

“  The  lall  Work  is  to  put  the  Powder  into  Barrels^ 
“  every  Barrel  is  to  contain  five  fcore  weight  of  Pow- 
“  der,  and  then  Tis  ready  for  fale. 
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By  Sir  W 1L  LIAM  PETTY. 

a  T"  T  were  not  incongruous  to  begin  the  Hiftory 
X  “  with  a  Retrofped  into  the  very  nature  of 
t(  Light  it  felf  (as  to  inquire  whether  the  fame  be  a 
“■  Motion  or  elfe  a  Body  ;)  nor  to  premife  fome  The- 
<£  orems  about  the  Sun,  Flame,  Glow-worms,  the 
“  Eyes  of  fome  Animals,  fhining  Woods,  Scales 
ee  of  fome  Fifhes,  the  dafhing  of  tlie  Sea,  flroaks 
<£  upon  the  Eyes,  the  Bolonian  Slate  (called  by  fome 
<c  the  Magnet  of  Light)  and  of,  other  light  and  lucid 
“  Bodies. 

“  It  were  alfo  not  improper  to  confidcr  the  very 
“  effentials  of  Colour  and  Tranfparencies  (as  that  the 
<e  rnoff  tranfparent  Bodies,  if  fhaped  into  many  an- 
“  gles,  prefent  the  eye  with  very  many  colours;) 
£<  That  bodies  having  but  one  fingle  fuperficies,  have 
^  none  at  all,  but  are  fufeipient  of  every  colour  laid 

“  before 
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“  before  them  $  That  great  depths  of  Air  make  a 
“  Blew,  and  great  Depths  of  Water  a  Grecnifh  co- 
«  lour  ;  That  great  Depths  or  thickneffes  of  colour- 
u  cd  Liquors  do  all  look  Blackifh  (red  Wine  in  a 
“  large  conical  Glafs  being  of  all  reddifh  colours 
££  between  black  at  the  top  and  white  at  the  Bot- 
“  tom. 

££  That  moft  Vegetables,  at  one  time  or  other,  arc 
££  grecnifh;  and  that  as  many  things  palling  the  Sun 
££  are  blackned,  fo  many  others  much  whitened  by 
££  the  fame  :  Other  things  are  whitened  by  acid 
££  Fumes,  as  red  Kofes  and  raw  Silks  by  the  fmoak 
££  of  Brimftone. 

££  ManyMettals,  as  Steel  and  Silver,  become  of 
u  various  colours  andTarnifh  by  the  Air,  and  by  fe- 
££  veral  Degrees  of  heat. 

“  We  might  confidcr  the  wonderful  variety  of  co- 
<£  lours  appearing  in  Flowers,  Feathers  ;  and  drawn 
££  from  Mcttals,  their  Calces  and  Vitrifications  5  and 
££  of  the  Colours  rifing  out  of  tranfparent  Liquors- 
££  artificially  mixed. 

££  But  thefe  things,  relating  to  the  ablfraflcd  nature 
££  of  Colours,  being  too  hard  for  me,  I  wholly  de- 
££  cline  ;  rather  palling  to  name  (and  but  to  name) 

££  fome  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Colorations  now  com- 
££  monlyufed  in  Humane  affairs,  and  as  vulgar  Trades 
££  in  thefe  Nations  ;  which  are  thefe  :  viz. 

1.  ££  There  is  a  whitening  of  V/ ax,  and  feveral 
££  fort  of  Linnen  and  Cotton  Cloaths,  by  the  Sun,. 
££  Air,  and  by  reciprocal  effuftons  of  Water. 

2.  u  Colouring  of  Wood  and  Leather  by  Lime, 
<£  Salt,  and  Liquors,  as  in  Staves,  Canes,  and  Marble 
££  Leathers. 

3-.  Colouring  of  Paper,  viz.  Marbled  Paper,  by 

££  diftemper?- 
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“  diftempering  the- colours  with  Ox-gall,  and  apply 
“  ing  them  upon  a  ftiff  gummed  Liquor. 

4.  “  Colouring,  or  rather  difcolouring  the  Colours 
“  of  Silks,  Tiffanies,  &c.  by  Brimftonc. 

5 .  “  Colouring  of  feveral  Iron  and  Copper  work, 
“  into  Black,  with  Oyl. 

6.  “  Colouring  of  Leather  into  Gold-colour,  or 
“  rather  Silver  leaves  into  Gold  by  Varnifhes,  and  in 
“  other  cafes  by  Urine  and  Sulphur 

7-  “  Dying  of  Marble  and  Alabafter  with  heat 
<c  and  coloured  Oyls. 

8.  “  Colouring  Silver  into  Brafs  with  Brimftonc 
“  or  Urine. 

9.  “  Colouring  the  Barrels  and  Locks  of  Guns  in- 
“  to  Blew  and  Purple  with  the  temper  of  Small-coal 
“  heat. 

10.  £C  Colouring  of  Glafs  (made  of  Sands,  Flints, 
“  &c.)  as  alfo  of  Chrvftals  and  Earthen  Ware,  with 
“  the  rufts  and  folutions  of  Metals. 

11.  “  The  colouring  of  live  Hair,  as  in  Poland, 
<l  Horfe  and  Mans  Hair ;  as  alfo  the  colouring  of 
<c  Furrs. 

12.  Enameling  and  Anealing. 

13-  “  Applying  Colours  as  in  the  Printing  of 
“  Books  and  Pictures,  and  as  in  making  of  playing 
“  Cards  5  being  each  of  them  performed  in  a  leverai 
u  way. 

14*  “  Guildingand  Tinning  with  Mercury,  Block- 
“  Tin ,  Sal-Armoniack. 

15-  “  Colouring  Metals,  as  Copper  with  Calamy 
“  into  Brafs,  and  with  Zink  or  Spelter  into  Gold,  or 
a  into  Silver  with  Arfenick :  And  of  Iron  into  Cop- 
“  per  with  Hungarian  Vitriol . 

16.  “  Making  Painters  Colours  by  preparing  of 

“  Earth, 
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u  Earth,  Chalk,  and  Slates  5  as  in  Umber,  Oker,  Cul- 
u  len  earth ,  &c.  as  alfo  out  of  Calces  of  Lead,  as 
“  Cerufe  and  Minium  ,*  by  Sublimates  of  Mercury  and 
“  Brimftonc,  as  in  Vermilion  ;  by  tinging  of  white 
“  Earths  varioufly,  as  in  Verdeter ,  and  fome  of  the 
u  Lakes  ^  by  concrete  J uyees  or  FacuLe,  as  in  Gam- 
u  brugium ,  Indico,  Pinks,  Sap-green,  and  Lakes: 
“  As  alfo  by  Rufts,  as  in  Verdegreafe,  &c. 

1 7.  “  The  applying  of  thefe  colours  by  the  adhe- 
u  lion  of  Ox-gall,  as  in  the  Marble  Paper  aforefaid  5 
u  or  by  Gum-water,  as  in  Limning  5  or  by  clammy 
t(  drying  Oyls,  (fuch  as  are  the  Oyls  of  Linfeed, 
“  Nuts,  Spike,  Turpentine,  &cl) 

18.  u  Watering  of  Tabbies. 

19.  £<:  The  laid  I  fhall  name  is  the  colouring  of 
il  Wool,  Linnen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Hair,  Feathers,  Horn, 

Leather,  and  the  Threads  and  Webbs  of  them  with 
“  Woods,  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds,  Leaves,  Salts,  Limes, 
£<  Lixiviums,  Waters,  Heats,  Fermentations,  Macera- 
<£  tions,  and  other  great  variety  of  Handling :  An  ac~ 
u  count  of  all  which  is  that  Hiftory  of  Dying  we  in- 
<l  tend.  All  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  being  but  a 
<c  kind  of  remote  and  fcarce  pertinent  Introdudfion 
<c  thereunto. 

I  begin  this  Hiffory  by  enumerating  all  the  feve- 
<£  ral  Materials  and  Ingredients  which  I  underhand 
“  to  be  or  to  have  been  ufed  in  any  of  the  laft  afore- 
u  mentioned  Colorations,  which  I  fhall  reprefent  in 
u  various  Methods,  viz.  out  of  the  Af/mvz/Family. 
a  They  ufe  Iron  and  Steel,  or  what  is  made  or  comes 
a  from  them,  in  all  true  Blacks  (called  Spanijh  Blacks) 
“  though  not  mFlanders  Blacks  j  viz.  they  ufe  Cop- 
c<  peras,  Steel-filings,  and  Slippe,  which  is  the  fluff 

found  in  the  Troughs  of  Grind-flones,  whereon 
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Edge-tools  have  been  ground.  They  alfo  ufe  Pew¬ 
ter  for  Bow-dye,  Scarlet,  viz.  they  diffolve  Bars  of 
Pewter  in  the  Aquafortis  they  ufe  ;  and  make  alfo 
their  Dying-kettles  or  Furnace  of  this  Mettal. 

“  Litharge  is  ufed  by  fome,  though  acknowledged 
by  few,  for  what  neceffary  reafon  I  cannot  learn,  o- 
thcr  than  to  add  weight  unto  Dyed  Silk  5  Litharge 
being  a  calx  of  Lead,  one  of  the  heavieft  and  mod 
colouring  Mcttals. 

“  I  apprehend  Antimony  much  ufed  to  the  fame 
purpolc,  though  we  know  there  be  a  very  tingent 
Sulphur  in  their  Mineral,  which  afford eth  variety  of 
Colour  by  the  precipitations  and  other  operations 
upon  it. 

“  Arfenick  is  ufed  in  Crimfon  upon  pretence  of 
giving  Luftre,  although  thofe  who  pretend  not  to 
be  wanting  in  giving  Luftre  to  their  Silks,  do  utter¬ 
ly  difown  the  ufe  of  Arfenick. 
u  Verdegreafe  is  ufed  by  Linncn  Dyers  in  their 
Yellow  and  Grecnifh  Colours,  although  of  it  felf 
it  ft rike  not  deeper  colour  than  of  pale  Straws. 

“  Of  Mineral  Salts  ufed  in  Dying  5  the  chief  is 
Allum  ;  the  very  true  ufe  thereof  feems  to  me  ob- 
feure  enough,  notwithftanding  all  the  Narrations 
I  could  get  from  Dyers  about  it  :  For  I  doubt, 

“  1.  Whether  it  be  ufed  to  make  Common  water 
a  fit  Menftruum ,  wherewith  to  extract  the  Tingent 
particles  of  fcvcral  hard  Materials  5  for  1  find  Al¬ 
lum  to  be  ufed  with  fuch  Materials  as  fpend  eafy 
enough,  as  Braftll,  Logwood,  &c.  And  withal, 
that  the  Stuffs  to  he  dyed  are  firft  boylcd  in  Allum- 
Liquors,  and  the  Allum  afterwards  (as  they  fay) 
cleared  from  the  laid  Stuff  again,  before  any  Co¬ 
lour  at  all  be  apply Yl. 

“  2..  Whether  it  be  ufed  to  fcour  the  Sorites,  which 

“  may 
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“  may  interpofe  between  the  Color anda ,  and  the  Dy  ■ 

«  ing  Stuff ;  and  fo  hinder  the  due  adhefion  of  the 
«  one  unto  the  other :  The  boyling  of  feveral  things 
“  firft  in  Allum  Teeming  to  tend  this  way.  But  I  find 
«  this  work  to  be  done  in  Cloth,  and  Rugs,  by  a 
“  due  fcouringof  the  fame  in  the  Fulling  mills  with 
«  Earth,  and  in  Silk  with  Soaps,  by  which  they  boyl 
“  out  the  Gums  and  other  Sordes,  hindring  or  vitia* 

“  ting  the  intended  Colours. 

«  3.  Whether  Allum  doth  intenerate  the  Hairs  of 
“Wool,  and  Hair-fluff,  as  Grograins,  &c.  Whereby 
“ they  may  the  better,  receive  and  imbibe  their  Co- 
“  lours  ?  Unto  which  opinion  I  was  led  by  the  Dy- 
«  ers  *,  faying,  that  after  their  Stuffs  were  well  boyled 
«  in  Allum,  "that  they  then  cleared  them  of  the  Al- 
“  lum  again  :  But  we  find  the  molt  open  Bodied  Cot- 
.«  tons  and  Silks,  to  have  Allum  ufed  upon  them  5  as 
“well  as  the  harder  Hairs.  Nor  is  Allum  ufed  in 
“  many  Colours,  viz.  In  no  W oad  or  Indico  Blcws  3 
“and  yet  the  Stuffs  Dyed  Blew,  are  without  any 
“  previous  inteneration  quickly  tinged  5  and  that 
“  with  a  flight  and  fhort  immerfion  thereof  into  the 
“  Blew  fat. 

“  4.  Whether  it  contribute  to  the  Colour  it  felf, 

“  as  Copperas  doth  to  Galls,  in  order  to  make  a  black ; 

“  or  as  Juice  of  Lemmons  doth  to  Cocheneel  in  the 
“  Incarnadives ;  or  as  Aqua- Fort  is  impregnated  with 
“  Pewter,  doth  in  the  Bow-Scarlet,  changing  it  from 
“  a  red  Rofe-Crimfon  to  flame  Colour.  This  ufe  is 
“  certainly  not  to  be  denyed  to  Allum  in  forne  cafes  ; 

“  but  we  fee  in  other  cafes,  that  the  fame  Colours  may 
“  be  Dyed  without  Allum,  as  well  as  with  it,  though 
“  neither  fo  bright  and  lively,  nor  fo  lafling. 

“  5.  Wherefore  Fifthly,  I  conclude  (as  the  mod 

60  “  probable 
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“  probable  opinion)  that  the  ufe  of  Allum  is  to  be  a 
“  Vinculum  between  the  Cloth  and  the  Colour,  as 
“  clammy- Oyls  and  Gum- waters  are  in  Painting  and 
“  Limming  5  Allum  being  fuch  a  thing,  whofe  parti- 
i{  cles  and  Aculei  diflolved  with  hot  Liquors  will  flick 
£<  to  the  Stuffs,  and  pitch  themfelves  into  their  Pores  5 
<£  and  fuch  alfo,  as  on  which  the  particles  of  the  Dy- 
“  ing  Drugs  will  alfo  catch  hold,  as  we  fee  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  Copperas  and  other  Cryftallizing  materials, 
u  do  of  Boughs  and  Twigs  in  the  Veflel,  where  fuch 
i(  Cryftallization  is  made.  A  fecond  ufe  I  imagine 
u  of  Allum  in  Dying,  to  be  the  extrading  or  drying 
“up  of  feme  fuch  particles,  as  could  not  confift  with, 

“  the  Colour  to  be  fuperinduced,  for  we  fee  Allum 
“  is  ufed  in  the  drefllng  of  Alutas  or  white  Leather, 
“the  which  it  dryeth,  as  the  Salt  of  Hen-dung  doth 
u  in  Ox-hides,  and  as  common  Salt  doth  in  preferva- 
“  tion  of  Flefh-meats ;  for  we  know,  a  Sheep  skin 
“  newly  flayed  could  not  be  Colour'd  as.  Braftls  are, 

“  unlefs  it  were  firft  drefled  into  Leather  with  Allum,. 

“  &c.  which  is  neceflary  to  the  Colour,  even  although 
“  the  Allum  be,  as  it  is,  cleared  out  of  the  Leather 
“  again,  before  the  faid  Colouration,  with  Bran, 
“yelks  of  Eggs,  &c.  Wherefore  as  Allum,  as  it 
“  were  by  accident,  makes  a  wet  raw  skin  to  take  a 
“  bright  Colour  by  extrading  fome  impedimental 
“  particles  out  of  it  j  fo  doth  it  alfo  out  of  other  ma- 
terials,  though  perhaps  lefs  difcernably. 

“  Another  ufe  I  fuppofe  of  Allum,  which  is  to 
“  brighten  a  Colour :  Eon  as  we  fee  the  fineft  and 
“  moft  Glallie  materials  to  make  the  moft  orient 
“  Colours,  as  Feathers,  Flowers,  &c.  So  certainly  <* 
“  if  by  boyling  Cloth  in  Allum,  it  become  incrufta- 
**ted  with  particles,  as  it  were  of  Glafs,  the  tinging 

“  of. 
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“  of  them  yields  more  brightnefs,  than  the  tinging  of 
«  a  Scabrous  matter,  (fuch  as  unallumed  Cloth  is)  can 
“  do.  Analogous  hereunto  I  take  the  ufe  of  Bran,  and 
“  Bran-liquors  in  Dying  to  be  5  for  Bran  yielding  a 
“  mod  fine  flower  (as  we  fee  in  the  making  of  white 
«  Starch  5)  I  conceive  that  this  flower  entring  into 
« the  pores  of  the  Stuff,  levigates  their  Superficies ,  and 
«  fo  makes  the  Colour  laid  on  it,  the  more  beautiful, 
“  juft  as  we  fee,  that  all  woods,  which  are  to  be  guild- 
“  ed  are  firft  fmoothned  over  with  white  Colours, 
Ki  before  the  Gold  be  laid  on. 

“  And  indeed  all  other  Woods  are  filled,  not  only 
“  as  to  their  greater  holes  and  Afperities,  with  Putty ; 
“  but  alfo  their  fmaller  Scabrities  are  cured  by  pri- 
“  ming  Colours,  before  the  Ultimate  Colour  intend- 
“  ed  be  laid  thereon. 

“  The  next  Mineral  Salt  is  Salt -Peter,  not  ufed  by 
“  ancient  Dyers,  and  but  by  few  of  the  modern. 
“  And  that  not  till  the  wonderful  ufe  of  Aqua -fort  is 
“  (whereof  Salt-Teter  is  an  ingredient)  was  obferv- 
“  ed  in  the  Bow-fcarlet :  Nor  is  it  ufed  now,  but  to 
“  brighten  Colours  by  back-boyling  them  5  for  which 
“  ufe  Argol  is  more  commonly  ufed.  Lime  is  much 
“  ufed  in  the  working  of  blew-fats,  being  of  Lime- 
“  ftone  calcined  and  called  Calke,  of  which  more 
“  hereafter. 

“  Of  the  Animal  family  are  ufed  about  Dying, 
“  Cochineel  (if  the  fame  be  any  part  of  an  Animal) 
“  Urine  of  labouring  Men,  kept  till  it  be  ftale  and 
“  Blinking ;  Honey,  Yelks  of  Eggs,  and  Ox-gall.  The 
“  three  latter  fo  rarely  ;  and  as  the  conceits  of  par- 
“  ticular  Work-men,  and  for  Collateral  ufes  (as  to 
“  increafe  weight,  promote  fermentation,  and  to 
“  fcour,  &c.)  That  I  fhall  fay  very  little  more  of  them 
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u  in  this  place,  only  faying  of  Urine  that  it  is  ufed  to 
u  fcour,  and  help  the  fermenting  and  heating  of 
“  Woad ;  it  is  ufed  alfo  in  the  blew-fats  inftead  of 
ct  Lime  :  It  difchargeth  the  yellow  (of  which  and 
“  blew,  moft  Greens  are  compounded)  and  there- 
u  fore  is  always  ufed  to  fpend  tVeld  withal.  Laftly, 
“  the  hale  Urine,  or  old  mudd  of  pilling  places,  will 
*  colour  a  well  fcoured  fmall  piece  of  Silver,  into  a 
u  Golden  colour,  and  it  is  with  this  (and  not  at  all 
“  with  the  Bath-water)  wherewith  the  Boys  at  Bath 
u  colour  lingle  pence  5  although  the  generality  be- 
u  lievc  other  wife.  Laftly  it  feems  to  me,  that  Urine 
“  agreeth  much  in  its  N ature  with  Tartarous  Lixi - 
“  via  5  not  only  becaufe  Urine  is  a  Lye  made  of  Ve- 
“  getables  in  the  body  of  Animals  5  nor  becaufe  in 
“  the  Receptacles  of  Urine,  Tartarous  hones  are  bred 
u  like  as  in  Vefiels  of  Wine  j  nor  becaufe  Urine  dif- 
u  charges  and  abrades  Colours  a'S  the  Lixivia  of  Tar - 
“  tar ,  or  the  deliquated  Salts  of  Tartar  do  ;  but  be- 
caufe  Tartar  and  Sulphur -Lixivia  do  colour  the 
“  fuperficics  of  Silver,  as  we  affirmed  of  Urine  ;  and 
“  the  difference  I  make  between  Urine  and  Tarta- 
“  rous- Lixivia  is  only  this,  that  though  the  Salts  of 
a  both  of  them  feem  by  their  effeds  in  Dying,  in  a 
“  manner  the  fame  ;  yet  that  Urine  is  made  and  con- 
u  lifts  of  Salt  and  Sulphur  both. 

u  Before  we  enter  upon  thc  Vegetable  materials  for 
<£  Dying,  we  may  interpofe  this  Advertifement,  That 
there  are  two  lorts  of  Water  ufed  by  Dyers,  viz. 
u  River- water  and  Well-water  :  By  the  latter  1  mean 
“  in  this  place  the  Pump-water  in  great  Cities  and 
C(  Towns,  which  is  a  harfh  Water  wherewith  one  can 
u*fcarce  wafh  ones  hands,  much  lels  fcour  them  clean  ; 
a  nor  will  Soap  diflblve  in  it,  but  remains  in  rolls  and 

“  lumps  t 
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«  lumps :  moreover  the  Flefh  boyled  in  it  becomes 
«  hard  and  reddifh.  The  Springs  riling  out  of  large 
“  covered  Ipaces  (fuch  as  are  great  Cities)  yield  this 
“  Water,  as  having  been  percolated  thorow  more 
“  ground  than  other  Water,  and  confequently  been 
<*  diverted  of  its  fatty  earthy  particles,  and  more  im- 
c<  pregnated  with  laline  fubftanccs  in  all  the  way  it 
“hath  parted.  The  Dyers  ufe  this  Water  in  Reds, 
«  and  in  other  colours  wanting  reftringency,  and  in 
«  the  Dying  of  Materials  of  the  {lacker  Contextures, 
“  as  in  Callico,  Fuftian,  and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Cot- 
«  ton- works.  This  Water  is  naught  for  Blews,  and 
“  makes  Yellows  and  Greens  look  rufty. 

“  River-water  is  far  more  fat  and  oylie,  fweeter, 
“  bears  Soap  ;  that  is.  Soap  diflolves  more  eafily  in  it, 
“  riling  into  froth  and  bubbles,  fo  as  the  Water  thick- 
“  ens  by  it.  This  Water  is  ufed  in  nioft  cafes  by  Dy- 
“  ers,  and  muft  be  had  in  great  quantities  for  walking 
“  and  rinfing  their  Cloaths  after  Dying. 

“  Water  is  called  by  Dyers  White  Liquor  5  but 
££  there  is  another  fort  of  Liquor  called  Liquor  ablb- 
“  lutely,  and  that  is  their  Bran-liquor,  which  is  one 
£t  part  of  Bran  and  five  of  River-water,  boyled  toge- 
“  ther  an  hour,  and  put  into  leaden  Cifterns  to  lcttle. 
££  This  Liquor  when  it  turns  four  is  not  good  ;  which 
“  fournefs  will  be  within  three  or  four  Days  in  the 
“  Summer-time.  Befides  the  ufes  afore-named  of 
“  this  Liquor,  I  conceive  it  contributes  fomething  to 
“  the  holding  of  the  Colour  ;  for  we  know  Starch, 
“  which  is  nothing  but  the  flower  of  Bran,  will  make 
“  a  clinging  Parte,  the  which  will  conglutinate  fome 
“  things,  tho*  not  every  thing  ;  viz.  Paper,  tho’  neb 
“ther  Wood  nor  Metals.  Now  Bran-liquors  are 
“  ufed  to  mealy  dying  Stuffs,  fuch  as  fyldthey  is,  being 
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u  the  Powder  or  fecula  of  a  Root ;  So  as  the  flower 
“  of  the  Bran  being  joyned  with  the  Mather ,  and 
“  made  clammy  and  glutinous  by  boyling,  I  doubt 
“  not  but  both  flicking  upon  the  villi  of  the  Stuff 
“  Dyed,  the  Mather  flicks  the  better  by  reafon  of  the 
“  ftarchy  paftinefs  of  the  Bran-flower  joyned  with  it; 

“  Gums  have  been  ufed  by  Dyers  about  Silk,  viz. 
“  Gam  Arabick ,  Gum  T>ragant ,  Majlick ,  and  San- 
“ guvs  Firaconls.  Thefe  Gums  tend  little  to  the 
“  tin&ure  of  the  faid  Silk,  no  more  than  Gum  doth 
“  in  ordinary  writing  Ink,  which  only  gives  it  a  con- 
“  flflence  to  flay  juft  where  the  Pen  delivers  it,  with- 
“  out  running  abroad  uncertainly :  So  Gum  may 
“give  the  Silk  a  glaflmefs,  that  is,  may  make  it 
“  feem  finer,  as  alfo  ftiffer  $  fo  as  to  make  one  believe 
“  the  faid  ftiffnefs  proceeded  from  the  quantity  of 
“  Silk  clofe  woven  :  And  laftly  to  increafe  weight ; 
“  for  if  an  ounce  of  Gum,  worth  a  peny,  can  be  in- 
“  corporated  into  a  pound  of  Silk,  the  faid  penny  in 
“  Gum  produceth  three  Shillings,  the  price  of  an 
“  ounce  of  Silk.  Wherefore  we  fhall  fpeak  of  the 
ufe  of  each  of  the  faid  four  Gums,  rather  when 
“  treat  of  Sifing  and  Stiffening,  than  now,  in  a  Dif- 
“  courfe  of  Dying,  where  alfo  we  may  fpeak  of  Ho- 
“  ney  and  Molafles. 

“  We  refer  alfo  the  Defcriptions  of  Fullers- earth, 
“Soaps,  Linfeed-oyl,  and  Ox-galls,  unto  the  head  of 
“  Scouring,  rather  than  to  this  of  Dying. 

“  Wines  and  Aqua  vita  have  been  ufed  by  fome 
“  particular  Artifts ;  but  the  ufe  of  them  being  nei- 
“  ther  conftant  nor  certain,  I  omit  further  mention 
“  of  them.  The  like  I  fay  of  Wheaten-flower  and 
“  Leaven. 

“  Of  Cummin-feed y  Fenugreek- feed.  Senna,  and  A- 

“  gar  ick. 
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u  gar  ick,  I  have  as  yet  no  fatisfadory  accompt. 

“Having  fpoken  thus  far  of  fome  of  the  Dying 
“  fluffs,  before  I  engage  upon  the  main,  and  fpeak 
“  more  fully  of  thofe  which  have  been  but  (lightly 
“touched  upon  already,  I  (hall  more  Synoptically 
“  here  infert  a  Catalogue  of  all  Dying  Materials,  as 
“  well  fuch  as  I  have  already  treated  upon,  as  fuch  as 
“  I  intend  hereafter  to  defcribe. 

“  The  three  peculiar  Ingredients  for  Black  are  Cop- 
“  peras,  filings  of  Steel,  and  Slippe. 

“The  Reftringent  binding  Materials  are  Alder 
“  Bark,  Pomegranet  Pills,  Wallnut  rinds  and  roots, 
“  Oaken  Sapling  Bark,  and  Saw-duft  of  the  fame  ; 
“  Crab-tree  Bark,  Galls,  and  Sumach. 

“  The  Salts  are  Allum,  Argol,  Salt-peter,  Sal  Ar- 
“  montack ,  Pot-alhes,  and  Stone-Lime ;  unto  which 
“  Urine  may  be  enumerated  as  a  liquid  Salt. 

“  The  Liquors  are  Well-water,  River- water.  Wine, 
“  Aqua-vita,  Vinegar,  juyce  of  Lemmon,  and  Aqua- 
u  fortes :  There  is  Honey  ufed,  and  Molafles. 

“  Ingredients  of  another  Clajfis  are  Bran,  Wheat- 
“  en-flower,  Yelks  of  Eggs,  Leaven,  Cummin- feed, 
“  Fenugreek-feed,  Agarick,  and  Senna. 

“  Gums  are  Gum  Arabick,  T)ragant,  Majtick ,  and 
“  Sanguis  Uraconis. 

“  The  Smedicks  or  Abfterfives  are  Fullers-earth, 
“  Soap,  Linfeed-oyl,  and  Ox-gall. 

«  The  other  Metals  and  Minerals  are  Pewter,  Ver- 
“  degreafe,  Antimony,  Litharge,  and  Arfenick. 

“  But  the  Color  antia  color  at  a  are  of  three  forts,  viz. 
“  Blew,  Yellow,  and  Red  ;  of  which  Logwood,  old 
“  Fuftick,  and  Mather,  are  the  Poly  car  eft  a  in  the  pre- 
“  fent  and  common  p radices,  being  one  of  each  fort. 
«  The  Blews  areWoad,lndico, and  Logwood :  The  Yel- 

“lows. 
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££  lows  are  Weld,  Wood- wax,  and  old  Fuftick,  as  alfo 
££  Turm crick  now  feldomufed:  The  Reds  are  Red- 
££  wood,  Brazel,  Mather,  Cochineel,  SafRowrs,  Ker- 
“  mes-berries,  and  Sanders ;  the  latter  of  which  is 
“  feldom  ufed,  and  the  Kermes  not  often.  Unto  thefe 
“  Arnotto  and  young  Fuftick  making  Orange- colours, 
“  may  be  added,  as  often  ufed  in  thefe  times. 

“  In  Cloth  Dying  wood-foot  is  of  good  ufe. 

“  Having  presented  this  Catalogue,  I  come  now  to 
“  give  or  enlarge  the  Defcription  and  Application  of 
“  lome  of  the  chief  of  them,  beginning  with  Cop- 
“  peras. 

“  Copperas  is  the  common  thing  us’d  to  dye  Blacks 
“  withal,  and  it  is  the  fait  of  the  Pyrites  ftone,  where- 
£C  with  old  Iron  (having  been  diflolved  in  it)  is  incor- 
££  porated.  The  filings  of  Steel,  and  fuch  fmall  par- 
u  ticks  of  Edge-tools  as  are  worn  away  upon  the 
“  Grindftone,  commonly  called  Slipp,  is  ufed  to  the 
“  fame  purpofe  in  dying  of  Silks  (as  was  laid  before) 
“  which  I  conceive  to  be  rather  to  increafe  the  weight 
“  than  for  any  other  neccfiity  ;  the  particles  of  Cop- 
<c  peras  being  not  fo  heavy  and  crafs  as  thefe  are  :  for 
<£  elfc  why  fhould  not  thefe  later-named  Materials  be 
“  as  well  ufed  about  Cloth,  and  other  cheaper  StufFs  ? 

“  We  obferve,  That  green  Oaken-boards  by  afFri- 
<£  ftion  of  a  Saw  become  black ;  and  that  a  green  four 
££  Apple,  cut  with  a  knife,  becomes  likewife  black  ; 
££  and  that  the  white  greafe  wherewith  Coach- wheels 
££  are  anointed  becomes  likewife  black,  by  reafon  of 
££  the  Iron  boxes  wherewith  the  Nave  is  lined,  befides 
££  the  uftulation  or  affridion  between  the  Nave  and 
££  the  Axel-tree.  Moreover  we  obferve,  That  an 
££  Oaken- flick,  by  a  violent  affridion  upon  other 
££  wood  in  a  Turning-Lath,  makes  the  fame  black. 

££  From 
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“  From  all  which  we  may  obferve,  That  the  whole 
“  bufmefs  of  Blacking  lies  in  the  Iron,  as  if  the  fait  of 
“  the  Pyrites-fto ne  in  Copperas  ferved  only  to  ex- 
“  trad  the  fame  5  and  withal  it  feems  to  lie  in  a  kind 
“of  fudging  and  uflulation,  fuch  as  rapid  affiidions 
“  do  caufe  :  For  Allum  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  na- 
“  ture  with  Vitriol  5  and  yet  in  no  cafe  that  I  know 
“  of,  is  ufed  for  black  colours  :  And  in  the  black  co¬ 
lour  upon  earthenWare  is  made  with  fcalings  of 
“  Iron  vitrified.  Note,  That  where-ever  Copperas  is 
“  ufed,  either  Galls,  Sumach,  Oak  Sapling- barks, 
“  Alder-bark,  Wallnut-rinds,  Crabtree-bark,  or  green- 
“  Oak  fa  w- duff,  muff  be  ufed  with  it ;  All  which 
“  things  Phyficians  call  Auffere  and  Stiptick, 

“  Red- wood  muff  be  chopt  into  fmall  pieces,  then 
“  ground  in  a  Mill  between  two  heavy  ffones,  as  corn 
“is.  It  is  ufed  alfo  in  Dying  of  Cloth  and  Rugs, 
“and  thofe  of  the  Courier  fort :  The  colour  is  ex- 
“  traded  with  much  and  long  boyling,  and  that  with 
“  Galls.  The  colour  it  makes  is  a  kind  of  Brick-co- 
“  lour  Red ;  it  holdeth  much  better  than  Brafd.  The 
“  Cloth  it  dyeth  is  to  be  boyled  with  it :  Wherefore 
“  only  fuch  matters  as  are  not  prejudiced  by  much 
“  boyling  are  dyed  herewith. 

“  Brafd  is  chopt  and  ground  like  as  the  Red- wood  : 

“  It  dyeth  a  Pink-colour  or  Carnation,  imitating  the 
“  colour  of  Cochineil  the  ncareff  :  It  is  ufed  with  * 
“  Allum  for  the  ordinary  colour  it  dyeth ;  and  with 
“  addition  of  Pot-afhes,  when  it  is  ufed  for  Purples. 

“  Brafd  ffeept  in  W ater  giveth  it  the  colour  of  Clar- 
“ret-wine,  into  which  a  drop  or  two  of  Juyce  of  * 
“  Lemmons  or  Vinegar  being  put,  turneth  it  into  the 
“  colour  of  Canary-Sack  5  in  which  particular  it  a- 
“  greeth  with  Cochineil .  This  colour  loon  ffaineth, 
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“  as  may  appear  by  the  eafie  change  which  fo  fmall  a 
“  quantity  of  acid  liquor  makes  upon  it.  A  drop  of 
“  Spirit  of  Vitriol  turneth  the  infufiort  of  Brafil  into  a 
“  purplifh  violet -colour,  even  although  it  hath  been 
“  made  yellow  before,  by  the  addition  of  Juyce  of 
“  Lemmons  or  Vinegar  ?  and  is  the  fame  effect  which 
“  Pot- allies  alfo  produce,  as  We  faid  before. 

“  Mather  is  a  Root  cultivated  much  in  Flanders  : 
“  There  be  of  it  two  forts  $  Vipe-Mathef ,  which  is 
“  the  co'arfeft  5  and  Bale -Mather,  otherwife  called 
“  Crap- Mather :  This  Mather  ufed  to  the  belt  advah- 
“tage,  dyeth  on  Cloth  a  colour  the  neareft  to  our 
“  Bow  dye,  or  the  new  Scarlet ;  the  like  whereof 
<£  SafHowr  doth  in  Silk,  infomuch  as  the  colours  cal- 
“  led  Baflard-Scarlets  are  dyed  with  it.  This  colour 
“  indures  much  boyling,  and  is  ufed  both  with  Allum 
“  and  Argol :  it  holdeth  well.  The  brighteft  colours 
“  dyed  with  this  material  are  made  by  over-dying  the 
“  fame,,  and  then  by  difeharging  part  of  it  by  back- 
c<  boyling  it  in  Argol. 

u  Mather  is  ufed  with  Bran-liquor,  inftead  of 
“  White-liquor  or  ordinary  Water. 

“  Cochineel  is  of  federal  forts,  viz.  Stive  ft  er  and 
“  Meftequa :  This  alfo  is  ufed  with  Bran-liquor  in  Pew- 
“  t'er-Furnaces,  and  with  Aqud-fortis ,  in  order  to  the 
“  Scarlet-dye.  It  is  the  colour  whereof  the  like  quan- 
<c  tify  effe&cth  moft  in  Dying 5  and  Colours  dyed 
“  with  it,  are  faid  tO  be  dyed  in  Grain.  Rags  dyed 
“  in  the  dregs  Of  this  colour  is  called  Turnfole,  and  ’tis 
“iifed  R)  colour  Wines;  Cochineel  being  counted  fo 
"  far  from  an  UhwholefonYe  thing,  that  it  is  efteemed  a 
A  Cordial .  Any  acid  Liquor  takes  off  the  intenfe 
M  RcdtYefs  of  this  colour,  turning  it  towards  an  O- 
Bame,  or  Scarlet  colour :  With  this  colour 
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“  alfo  the  Spanijh  Leather  and  Flocks  are  dyed  which 
“  Ladies  ufe.  The  extras  or  fecula  hereof  makes  the 
i(  fineft  Lake. 

“  Arnotto  dyeth  of  it  felf  an  Orange-colour,  is 
“  ufed  with  Pot-alhes  upon  Silk,  Linncn,  and  Cot 
t(  tons,  but  not  upon  Cloth,  as  being  not  apt  to  pent 
“  trate  into  a  thick  fubftance. 

“  Weld ,  called  in  Latin  Lute  da ;  when  "us  ripe 
“  (that  is  to  fay,  in  the  flower)  it  dyeth  (with  the 
“  help  of  Pot-alhes)  a  deep  Lemmon  colour,  like  urn 

to  Ranunculus,  or  Broom  flower  5  and  either  by 
“  the  fmallnefs  of  proportion  put  into  the  Liquor,  or 
«  elle  by  the  (lighter  tin&urc,  it  dyeth  all  Colours 
“  between  White  and  the  Yellow  aforefaid. 

“  In  the  ufe  of  this  material,  Dyers  ufe  a  crofs, 
“  driven  down  into  their  Furnace  with  a  ferew  to 
“  keep  it  down,  fo  as  the  Cloth  may  have  liberty  in 
<£  the  fupernatant  Liquor,  to  be  turned  upon  the 
££  Winch  and  kept  out  with  the  ftaves :  This  weed  is 
“  much  cultivated  in  Kent,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Lon- 
*(  don  Dyers,  it  holdeth  fufficiently  well  but  againft 
ff  Urine  and  Tartarous  Liquors.  Painters  Pinkc  is 
u  made  of  it. 

“  Woodwax,  or  Gem  ft  a  Tmcloria  (commonly  cal- 
« led  Grafing-weed  by  the  Dyers,)  produces  the  fame 
«  effed  with  Luteola,  being  ufed  in  greater  quanti- 
<£  ties  :  It  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  as  to  Silk,  Linncn, 
« or  Cottons,  but  only  as  to  coarfe-Cloths :  It  is 
£<  alfo  fet  with  Pot-afhes  or  Urine,  called  by  the  Dy- 
££  ers  Sigge  fuflick  5  of  it  there  be  two  forts,  th z young 
££  and  the  old.  Fuflick  is  chopt  and  ground,  as  the 
££  other  Woods  above-mentioned  are. 

££  The  young  Fuflick  Dyeth  a  kind  of  Reddifh- 
££  Orange-colour  5  the  old,  a  Hair  colour  with  feveral 
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“  degrees  of  yellownefs  between :  It  is  ufed  with 
a  Hacked  Lime.  The  colours  Dyed  with  old  Fu flick 
“  hold  extreamly  5  and  are  not  to  be  difeharged,.  will 
“  fpend  with  Salts  or  without ,  and  will  work  hot 
“  or  cold. 

“  Soot  of  Wood.  Soot  containeth  in  it  felf  both  a 
“  Colour  and  Salt  j  wherefore  there  is  nothing  added 
“to  it  to  extrad  its  Colour,  nor  to  make  it  ftrike  up- 
“  on  the  Stuff  to  be  Dyed  ;  the  natural  Colour  which 
“  it  Dyeth  of  it  felf,  is  the  Colour  of  Honey  5  but 
“  is  the  foundation  of  many  other  Colours  upon 
Wool  and  Cloth  5  for  to  other  things  "tis  not  ufed. 
Woad  is  made  of  a  Weed,  fown  upon  ftrong  new- 
a  broken  Land,  perfedly  cleered  from  all  ftones 
“  and  weeds,  cut  feveral  times  by  the  top  leaves, 
“  then  ground,  or  rather  chopt  with  a  peculiar  Mill 
u  for  that  purpofe  j  which  being  done  feveral  times, 
“  it  is  made  up  in  Balls  and  dryed  in  the  Sun  5  the 
“  dryer  the  year  is,  the  better  the  Woad, 

“  When  it  is  made  up  in  Balls,  it  is  broken  again 
u  and  laid  in  heaps,  where  if  it  heat  too  faft,  it  is 
“  fprinkled  with  ordinary  water  :  but  if  it  heat  too 
“  flowly,  then  they  throw  on  it  a  quantity  of  Lime, 
“  or  Urine.  But  of  the  perfed  cultivating  and  cu- 
“  ring  of  Woad,  we  fhall  fpeak  elfe- where. 

“  Englijh  Woad  is  counted  the  ftrongeft,  it  is  com- 
“  monly  tryed  by  ftaining  of  white  Paper  with  it,  or 
"  a  white  Limed  wall,  and  if  the  Colour  be  a  French- 
“  green  it  is  good. 

“  Woad  in  ufe  is  ufed  with  Pot-afhes  commonly 
“  called  Ware,  which  if  it  be  double  refind,  is  called 
“  hard  Ware  (which  is  much  the  fame  with  Kelp)  or 
“  Sea-weeds,  calcin’d  and  burnt  into  the  hardnefs  of 
a  iiojie,  by  reiterated  Calcinations. 

*  Lime 
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“  Lime  or  Calke  which  is  flrong  Lime,  is  ufed  to 
cc  accelerate  the  fermentation  of  the  Woad,  which 
“  by  the  help  of  the  fame  Pot-alhes  and  warm  liquors 
“  kept  always  fo,  in  three  or  four  Days  will  come 
“  to  work  like  a  Kive  of  Beer,  and  will  have  a  blew 
“  or  rather  greenilh  froth  or  flo  wry  upon  it,  anfwcr- 
“  ing  to  the  Yeft  of  the  Kive.  Now  the  over  quan- 
“  tity  of  Ware,  fretting  too  much  upon  the  Woad,  is 
“  obtunded  or  dulled  by  throwing  in  Bran  fometimes 
u  loofe,  fometimes  in  Bags. 

“  The  making  and  ufing  Woad,  is  one  of  the  moll 
“myfterious,  nice,  and  hazardous  operations  in  Dy- 
“  ing  :  It  is  one  of  the  moll  lading  Colours  that  is 
“  Dyed :  An  intenfe  Woad-Colour  is  almoft  black, 
c<  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  Damfon  colour  5  this  Colour  is 
“  the  foundation  of  fo  many  others  in  its  degree,  that 
“  the  Dyers  have  a  certain  Scale,  or  number  of  Stalls, 
“  whereby  to  compute  the  lightnefs  and  deepnefs 
“  of  this  Colour. 

“  Indico  is  made  of  a  Weed  of  the  fame  Nature 
“  with  Woad,  but  more  flrong;  and  whereas  Woad 
“  is  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  Herb,  Indico  is  only 
“  a  mealy  concrete  juice  or  facula  dryed  in  the  Sun, 

“  fometimes  made  up  in  flat  C^kes,  fometimes  into 
“  round-balls,  there  be  feveral  forts  of  Indico. 

“  IjOgwood  is  chopt  and  ground  like  other  of  the 
“Woods  above-mentioned,  it  maketh  a  purplifh- 
“  blew  ;  may  be  ufed  without  Allum  :  It  hath  been 
“  efteemed  a  molt  falfe  and  fading  Colour  ;  but 
“  now  being  ufed  with  Galls,  is  far  lefs  complain- 
“  ed  of. 
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General  Obfervations  upon 

DYING- 

“  iT'Irft,  that  all  the  materials  (which  of  themfelves 

Jj  “  do  give  Colour)  are  either  Red,  Yellow,  or 
“  Blew,  fo  that  out  of  them,  and  the  primitive  fun- 
“  dumental  Colour,  white ;  all  that  great  variety 
£t  whicli  we  fee  in  Dyed  Stuffs  doth  arifc. 

££  2.  That  few  of  the  Colouring  materials  (as 
££  Cochineel,  Soot,  Wood  wax,  Woad,)  are  in  their 
££  outward  and  firft  appearance  of  the  fame  Colour, 
££  which  by  the  fleightcft  diflempers  and  folutions  in 
££  the  wcakeft  Menjirua ,  the  Dye  upon  Cloth,  Silk, 
££  &c. 

“  3.  That  many  of  the  Colouring  materials  will 
££  not  yield  their  Colours  without  much  grinding, 
££  fteeping,  boyling,  fermenting,  or  eorrohon  by  pow- 
££  erful  Menjirua  j  as  Red- wood.  Weld,  Woad,  Ar- 
£<  notto,  &c. 

££  4.  That  many  of  the  faid  Colouring  materials 
*£will  of  themfelves  give  no  Colouring  at  all,  as 
££  Copperas,  or  Galls,  or  with  much  difadvantage, 
££  unlefs  the  Cloth  or  other  Stuff  to  be  Dyed,  be  as 
££  it  were,  firft  covered  or  incruftatcd  with  fome 
£C  other  matter,  though  Colour-lefs,  aforehand,  as 
££  Mather,  Weld,  Braftl  with  Allum. 

££  5  .  That  fome  of  (the  faid  Colouring  materials 
££  by  the  help  of  other  Colour-lefs  Ingredients,  do 
££  ftrike  different  Colours  from  what  they  would 
££  alone,  and  of  themfelves ;  as  Cochineel,  Braiil, 
££  &c. 
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“  <5.  That  fome  Colours,  as  Mather,  Indico,  and 
“  Woad,  by  reiterated  t injures,  will  at  laft  become, 
*  black. 

«  7.  That  although  Green  be  the  moft  frequent  and 
“  common  of  natural  Colours,  yet  there  is  no  fimple 
“  ingredient,  which  is  now  ufed  alone,  to  dye  Green 
“  with  upon  any  Material ;  Sap  green  (being  the  con- 
“  den  fated  juyce  of  the  Rhamnous  Berry)  being  the 
“ -neared  ;  the  which  is  ufed  by  Country  People. 

«  8 .  There  is  no  black  thing  in  ufe  which  dyes 
n  black  5  tho*  both  the  Coal  and  Soot  of  moft  things 
“  burnt  or  fcorched  be  of  that  colour ;  and  the 
ci  blacker,  by  how  much  the  matter  before  it  was 
“  burnt  was  whiter,  as  in  the  famous  inftance  of 
“  Ivory  black. 

“  9.  The  tin&ure  of  fome  Dying  Stuffs  will  fade 
A  even  with  lying,  or  with  the  Air,  or  will  ftain  even 
“  with  Water  ;  but  very  much  with  Wine,  Vinegar, 
“  Urine,  &c. 

«  1  o.  Some  of  the  Dyers  Materials  are  ufed  to  bind 
“  and  ftrengthen  a  Colour,  fome  to  brighten  it,  fome 
“  to  give  luftre  to  the  fluff,  fome  to  difeharge  and  take 
“  off  the  colour  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  fome 
«  Out  of  fraud,  to  make  the  Material  Dyed  (if  coftly) 
“  to  be  heavyer. 

“  n.  That  fome  Dying  Ingredients  or  Drugs,  by 
the  coarfenefs  of  their  Bodies,  make  the  thread  of 
“  the  dyed  Stuff  feem  coarfer  5  and  fome  by  fhrink- 
“  ing  them,  fmaller,  and  fome  by  levigating  their  A- 
“  fperities,  finer. 

«  12.  Many  of  the  fame  colours  arc  dyed  upon  fe- 
“  Veral  Stuffs  with  feveral  Materials  5  as  Redwood  is 
“  ufed  in  Cloth,  not  in  Silks  ;  Arnotto  in  Silks,  not 
“  in  Cloth  5  and  may  be  dyed  at  feveral  prizes. 

“13.  That . 
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“  1 3-  That  Scowering  and  Wafhing  of  Stuffs  to  be 
“  dyed,  is  to  be  done  with  fpecial  Materials ;  as  fome- 
“  times  with  Ox-galls,  fometimes  with  Fullers  earth, 
“  fometimes  with  Soap :  This  latter  being  pernicious 
“  in  fome  cafes,  where  Pot-afhes  will  ftain  or  alter  the 
te  colour. 

“  1 4.  Where  great  quantities  of  Stuffs  are  to  be 
“  dyed  together,  or  where  they  are  to  be  done  with 
u  great  fpced,  and  where  the  pieces  are  very  long, 
“  broad,  thick,  or  otherwife,  they  are  to  be  diffe- 
“  rently  handled,  both  in  refped  to  the  Veflels  and 
“  Ingredients. 

“15.  In  fome  Colours  and  Stuffs  the  Tingent  Li- 
££  quor  muft  be  boyling  5  in  other  cafes  blood-warm  i 
££  in  fome  it  may  be  cold. 

££  16.  Some  Tingent  Liquors  arc  fitted  for  ufe  by 
“  long  keeping  ;  and  in  fome  the  vertue  wears  away 
££  by  the  fame. 

“17.  Some  Colours  or  Stuffs  are  beft  dyed  by  re¬ 
iterated  Dippings  ever  into  ,  the  fame  Liquor  at  ie- 
tc  veral  diftances  of  time ;  and  fome  by  continuing 
“longer,  and  others leffer  whiles  therein. 

“  1  8 .  In  fome  cafes  the  matter  of  the  Veflel  where-, 
“  in  the  Liquors  are  heated, and  theTinflures  prepared, 
££  muft  be  regarded ;  as  the  Kettles  muft  be  Pewter  for 
eC  Bow-dye. 

“  19.  There  is  little  reckoning  made  how  much 
££  Liquor  is  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  dying  Drugs  ; 
££  the  Liquor  being  rather  adjufted  to  the  bulk  of  the 
£<  Stuff,  as  the  Veflels  are  to  the  breadth  of  the  fame  : 
“  The  quantity  of  dying  Drugs  being  proportioned 
u  to  the  colour  higher  or  lower,  and  to  the  Stuffs 
“  both  5  as  likewife  the.  Salts  are  to  dying  Drugs. 

“  Concerning  the  weight  which  Colours  give  to 
*'  “Silk 
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*  Silk  ( for  in  them  ’tis  mod  taken  notice  of,  as  being 
“  fold  by  weight,  and  being  a  Commodity  of  great 
“price:)  It  is  obferved,  That  one  pound  of  raw  Silk 
“  lofeth  four  ounces  by  walking  out  the  Gums  and 
“  natural  Sordes. 

“  That  the  fame  fcowred  Silk  may  be  railed  to 
“  above  thirty  ounces  from  the  remaining  twelve,  if 
“  it  be  dyed  black  with  fome  Materials. 

“  The  reafon  why  Black  colour  may  be  mod  heavy 
e<  dyed,  being  becaufe  alt  gravitating  Drugs  may  be 
c<  dyed  black,  being  all  of  colours  lighter  than  it : 
“  whereas  perhaps  there  are  few  or  no  Materials 
“  wherewith  to  increale  the  weight  of  Silk,  which 
“  will  confift  with  fair  light  colours  5  luch  as  will,  ha- 
“  ving  been  ufed,  as  white  Arfenick  to  Incarnadives. 
ci  Of  a  thing  truly  ufeful  in  Dying,  efpecially  of  Blacks, 
“  nothing  increafes  weight  fo  much  as  Galls,  by  reafon 
“  whereof  Black  Silks  are  reflored  to  as  much  weight 
“  as  they  loft  by  walking  out  their  Gum  :  Nor  is  it 
“  counted  extraordinary,  that  Blacks  fhould  gain  a- 
“  bout  four  or  fix  ounces  in  the  Dying  upon  each 
“  pound. 

“  Next  to  Galls  old  Fuflick  increafes  the  weight 
“  about  1  -  in  12. 

“  Mather  about  one  ounce. 

“  Weld  half  an  ounce. 

“  The  Blew- fat,  in  deep  Blews  of  the  fifth  flail, 

“  gives  no  confiderable  weight. 

Neither  doth  Logwood,  Cochineel,  nor  Arnotto : 

“  Nor  doth  Copperas  it  felf,  where  Galls  are  not. 

11  I  conceive  much  light  would  be  given  to  the 
“  Philofophy  of  Dying,  by  careful  Experiments  of 
“  the  weight  added  by  each  Drug  or  Salt  in  Dying  of 
“  every  colour. 

Q_  q  Slipp 
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“  Shpp  adds  much  to  the  weight,  and  giveth  a 
<£  deeper  Black  than  Copperas  it  felf  5  which  is  a  good 
u  excufe  for  the  Dyers  that  ufe  it. 

££  I  have  hitherto  but  mentioned  the  feveral  Colo- 
££  rations  ufed  in  Humane  Affairs,  enumerated  the 
££  feveral  Materials  ufed  in  one  of  them,  namely,  Dy- 
££  ing  j  and  imperfectly  deferibed  the  feveral  ufes  and 
££  applications  of  them  in  Dying.  I  have  alfo  fet 
<£  down  fome  general  Obfervations  relating  to  that 
<£  whole  Trade.  It  remains  now  that  we  deferibe 
<£  the  feveral  Veffels,  Tools,  and  Utenfils  ufed  in  the 
<£  fame.  And  particularly  to  fhew  how  any  Colour 
££  affigned  may  be  fuperinduced  upon  any  kind  of  Ma- 
££  terial,  as  Wool,  Linnen,  Hair,  Feathers,  Cotton  or 
<£  Silk  :  And  with  what  Advantages  or  Difadvantages 
<£  of  Lading,  Brightnefs,  Cheapnefs,  and  Variety,  &c. 
<£  each  may  be  performed.  But  this  being  infinite, 
<£  and  almoft  unteachable  by  words,  as  being  incom- 
££  parably  more  difficult,  than  how  to  imitate  and 
££  compofe  any  Colour  affigned,  out  of  the  few,  ufu- 
<£  ally  furnifhing  a  Painters  palat ;  I  leave  the  whole 
££  to  the  further  coniideration  of  this  Learned  So- 
£C  ciety. 


T  FIE 
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HISTOR  Y 

Of  the  Generation  and  Ordering  of 

GREEN  OYSTERS, 

Commonly  called 

Colchefter-Oyfters. 

«  TN  the  Month  of  May  the  Oyflers  call  their  Spaun 
j  «  (which  the  Dredgers  call  their  Spat;)  it  is 
“  like  to  a  drop  of  Candle,  and  about  the  bignefs  of 
u  an  half-penny. 

“  The  Spat  cleaves  to  Stones,  old  Oyftcr-fhelIs> 
“  pieces  of  Wood,  and  fuch  like  things,  at  the  bot- 
<£  of  the  Sea,  which  they  call  Cultch. 

“  Tis  probably  conjectured,  that  the  Spat  in  twcn- 
<e  ty  four  hours  begins  to  have  a  Shell. 

“  In  the  Month  of  May ,  the  Dredgers  (by  the  Law 
“  of  the  Admiralty  Court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all 
manner  of  Oyfters ,  of  what  fize  foever. 

£<  When  they  have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they 
“  gently  raife  the  lmall  brood  from  the  Clutch,  and 
£<  then  they  throw  the  Cultch  in  again,  to  preferve 
“  rhe  ground  for  the  future,  unlefs  they  be  fo  newly 
“  Spat"  that  they  cannot  be  fafeiy  fevered  from  the 
<c  Cultch,  in  that  cafe  they  are  permitted  to  take  the 
“  done  or  fhell,  &c.  that  the  Spat  is  upon,  one  Shell 
*£  having  many  times  20  Spats. 

**  2  "  “ Af_ 
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“  After  the  Month  of  May  it  is  Felony  to  carry  a- 
“  way  the  Cultch,  and  punifhable  to  take  any  other 
u  Oyfters ,  unlefs  it  be  thofe  of  fize  (that  is  to  fay),  a  - 
“  bout  the  bignefs  of  an  half  Crown  piece,  or  when 
“  the  two  (hells  being  (hut,  a  fair  drilling  will  rattle 
“  between  them. 

“  The  places  where *thefc  Oyfters  are  chiefly  catcht, 
“  are  called  the  Tout -Burnham,  Malden ,  and  Colne- 
tL  Waters ;  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  River 
“  of  Colne ,  which  pafleth  by  Colne -Ch eft er,  gives  the 
“  name  to  that  Town,  and  runs  into  a  Creek  of  the 
“  Sea  at  a  place  called  the  Hythe ,  being  the  Suburbs 
a  of  the  Town. 

“  This  Brood  and  other  Oyfters  they  carry  to 
“  Creeks  of  the  Sea  at  Brickel-Sea ,  Merfey ,  Langno , 
“  Fr  mgr  ego ,  Wlvenho ,  Tolesbury,  and  Salt-coafe ,  and 
“  there  throw  them  into  the  Channel,  which  they 
“  call  their  Beds  or  Layers,  where  they  grow  and  fat- 
<c  ten,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  fmallefl:  Brood 

will  be  Oyfters  of  the  fize  aforefaid. 

“Thofe  Oyfters  which  they  would  have  green, 
“they  put  into  Pits  about  three  foot  deep,  in  the 
“  Salt-Marflies,  which  are  overflowed  only  at  Spring- 
“  tides,  to  which  they  have  Sluices,  and  let  out  the 
“  Salt  water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  half  deep. 

“  Thefe  Pits  from  fome  quality  in  the  Soil  co-ope- 
“  rating  with  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  will  become  green, 
“  and  communicate  their  colour  to  the  Oyfters  that 
“  are  put  into  them  in  four  or  five  days,  though  they 
“  commonly  let  them  continue  there  fix  Weeks,  or 
“  two  Months,  in  which  time  they  will  be  of  a  dark 
u  green. 

“To prove  that  the  Sun  operates  in  the  greening, 
ll  Tolesbury  Pits  will  green  only  in  Summer  5  but  that 

“  the. 
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a  the  Earth  hath  the  greater  power,  Brickie  fea  Pits 
“  green  both  Winter  and  Summer :  and  for  a  further 
“  proof,  a  Pit  within  a  foot  of  a  greening  Pit  will  not 
££  green ;  and  thofe  that  did  green  very  well,  will  in 
££  time  lofe  their  quality. 

££  The  Oyfters  when  the  Tide  comes  in,  lie  with 
££  their  hollow  fhell  downwards,  and  when  it  goes 
££  out  they  turn  on  the  other  fide ;  they  remove  not 
££  from  their  place  unlefs  in  cold  weather,  to  cover 
££  themfelves  in  the  Oufe. 

££  The  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  Oyfters ,  and  confe- 
££quently  of  their  dearnefs,  is,  becaufe  they  are  of 
££  late  years  bought  up  by  the  'Dutch. 

££  There  are  great  penalties  by  the  Admiralty  - 
<£  Court,  laid  upon  thofe  that  fifh  out  of  thofe  grounds 
£‘  which  the  Court  appoints,  or  that  deftroy  the 
££  Cultch,  or  that  take  any  Oyfters  that  are  not  of 
££  fize,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their  feet,  or  throw 
££  upon  the  fhore,  a  Fifh  which  they  call  a  Five  finger , 
££  refembling  a  Spur-rowel,  becaufe  that  fifh  gets  into 
££  the  Oyfters  when  they  gape,  and  fucks  them  out. 

££  The  reafon  why  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any 
££  that  fhall  deftroy  the  Cultch,  is  becaufe  they  find 
££  that  if  that  be  taken  away  the  Oufe  will  increafe, 
££  and  then  Mu  files  and  Cockles  will  breed  there,  and 
££  deftroy  the  Oyfters ,  they  having  not  whereon  to 
££  ftick  their  Spat. 

££  The  Oyfters  are  fick  after  they  have  Spat ;  but  in 
«  June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Augufi 
££  they  are  perfectly  well :  The  Male-Oyfter  is  black- 
££  fick,  having  a  black  Subftance  in  the  Fin ;  the  Female 
££  white-fick  (as  they  term  it)  having  a  milky  Sub- 
££  ftance  in  the  Fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  Pits,  falter 
<£  in  the  Layers,  but  fait  eft  at  Sea, 

In 
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Iii  Compofing  Hiftories  after  this  manner,  they  re- 
folve  to  proceed,  till  they  have  not  only  obtain'd  an 
Account  of  all  the  Great,  and  molt  fubhantial  Trades  ; 
but  alfo  of  all  the  lefs  Works.,  and  Private  Productions, 
which  are  confin'd  to  fome  particular  Soy  Is,  or  Cor¬ 
porations,  or  Families .  As  this  Stock  lhall  incrcafc, 
they  purpofe  to  make  it  of  General  ufe ;  either  by 
continuing  ^Printing  the  molt  remarkable  of  them,  or 
by  freely  exposing  them  to  the  view  of  all,  that  de- 
fire  fuch  Informations  ;  provided,  that  at  the  fame 
time  they  receive  fome,  they  will  alfo  Communicate 
1  others :  And  they  have  allured  grounds  of  confi¬ 
dence ,  that  when  this  attempt  fhall  be  compleatcd, 
it  will  be  found  to  bring  innumerable  benefits  to  all 
pradical  Arts :  When  all  the  fecrets  of  Manufactures 
fhall  be  difeover’d,  their  Materials  deferib'd,  their 
Inftruments  figur’d,  their  Products  reprefented  :  k 
will  foon  be  determin’d,  how  far  they  themfelvcs 
may  be  promoted,  and  what  new  confequenccs  may 
thence  be  deduc’d.  Hereby  we  lhall  fee  whether  all 
the  parts  of  the  moft  obvious  Crafts  have  been 
brought  to  perfedion  5  and  whether  they  may  not 
afiift  each  other,  more  than  has  been  hitherto  endea¬ 
vour  d  :  Hereby  we  lhall  difeern  tire  compafs,  the 
power,  the  changes,  the  degrees,  the  ages  of  them 
all ;  and  Ipecdily  underhand,  whether  their  effeds 
have  been  large  enough,  and  the  ways  of  producing 
them  fufficiently  compendious.  In  fhort,  by  this  help 
the  worft  Artificers  will  be  well  inhruded,  by  con- 
fidcring  the  Methods ,  and  Tools  of  the  belt :  And  the 
gi'catefi  Inventors  will  be  exceedingly  inlighten’d  ; 
became  they  will  have  in  their  view  the  labours  of 
many  men,  many  places,  and  many  times,  where¬ 
with  to  compare  their  own.  This  is  the  lurefi,  and 

mod 
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moft  cffe&ual  means,  to  inlarge  the  Inventions :  whofe 
Nature  is  fuch,  that  it  is  apt  to  increafe,  not  only  by 
mens  beholding  the  Works  of  greater,  but  of  equal, 
nay  of  lefs  Wits  than  themfelves. 

In  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  Narration,  I  have  been  Se£b  XL. 
cautious  to  forbear  commending  the  labours  of  any  Tie  Conclu- 
Private  Fellows  of  the  Society.  For  this,  I  need  not  Jton  of  this 
make  any  Apology  to  them  5  feeing  it  would  have  Part* 
been  an  inconsiderable  Honour,  to  be  prais'd  by  fo 
mean  a  Writer :  But  now  I  muft  break  this  Law, 
in  the  particular  cafe  of  Dr.  Chrijlopher  JVren :  For 
doing  fo,  I  will  not  alledge  the  excufe  of  my  Friend - 
Jhip  to  him  5  though  that  perhaps  were  fufficient ; 
and  it  might  well  be  allow’d  me  to  take  this  occafion 
of  Publifhing  it :  But  I  only  do  it  on  the  meet  consi¬ 
deration  of  Juftice :  For  in  turning  over  the  Regifters 
of  the  Society ,  I  perceiv’d  that  many  excellent  things, 
whofe  firft  Invention  ought  to  be  aferib’d  to  him,  were 
cafually  omitted  :  This  moves  me  to  do  him  right 
by  himfclf,  and  to  give  this  feparate  Account  of  his 
indcavours,  in  promoting  the  Defign  of  the  Royal 
Society ,  in  the  fmall  time  wherein  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  it. 

The  firft  inftance  I  fhall  mention,  to  which  he  may 
lay  peculiar  claim,  isth eDoItrine of  Motion,  which 
is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  others,  for  eftablifh- 
ing  the  firft  Principles  of  Philofophy ,  by  Geometrical 
Demonftrations  This  Des  Cartes  had  before  begun, 
having  taken  up  fome  Experiments  of  this  kind  upon 
Conjefture,  and  made  them  the  firft  Foundation  of 
his  whole  Syftem  of  Nature ;  But  fome  of  his  Con- 
clufions  feeming  very  queftionable,  becaufe  they 
were  only  deriv’d  from  the  grofs  Trials  of  Balls 

meeting 
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meeting  one  another  at  Tennis,  and  Billiards:  Dr. 
liren  produc’d  before  the  Society ,  an  Inftrument  to 
repreient  the  effe&s  of  all  forts  of  Impulfes,  made  be¬ 
tween  two  hard  globous  Bodies,  either  of  equal,  or 
of  different  bignels,  and  fwiftnefs,  following  or  meet¬ 
ing  each  other,  or  the  one  moving,  the  other  at  red. 
From  thefe  varieties  arofe  many  unexpeded  efFeds  $ 
or  all  which  he  demo nftra ted  the  true  Theories ,  after 
they  had  been  confirm’d  by  many  hundreds  of  Ex¬ 
periments  in  that  Inftrument.  Thefe  he  propos’d  as 
the  Principles  of  all  T)emon(lrations  in  Natural 'Phi¬ 
lo  fop  by  :  Nor  can  it  leem  ftrange,  that  thefe  Elements 
fliould  be  of  fuch  Univerlal  ufe  j  if  we  confider  that 
Generation ,  Corruption ,  Alteration,  and  all  the  Vicif- 
iitudes  of  Nature,  arc  nothing  elfe  but  the  effeds 
arifing  from  the  meeting  of  little  Bodies,  of  differing 
Figures,  Magnitudes,  and  Velocities. 

The  Second  IVork  which  he  has  advanc’d,  is  the 
Hiftory  of  Seafons :  which  will  be  of  admirable  be¬ 
nefit  to  Mankind,  if  it  fhall  be  conftantly  purfued, 
and  deriv’d  down  to  Pofterity.  His  propofal  therefore 
was,  to  comprehend  a  IDiary  of  Wind,  Weather, 
and  other  conditions  of  the  Air,  as  to  Heat,  Cold, 
and  W eight ;  and  alfo  a  General  IDefcription  of  the 
Year,  whether  contagious  or  healthful  to  Men  or 
Beads  j  with  an  Account  of  Epidemical SDifeafes,  of 
Blafls,  MilPdews,  and  other  accidents,  belonging 
to  Grain,  Cattle,  F-ifh,  Fowl,  and  Infedfs.  And 
becaufe  the  difficulty  of  a  conflant  Obfervation  of 
the  Air,  by  Night  and  Day,  feem’d  invincible,  he 
therefore  devis’d  a  Clock  to  be  annex’d  to  a  Weather- 
Cock,  which  mov’d  a  rundie,  cover'd  with  Paper, 
upon  which  the  Clock  mov’d  a  black  lead-Penfil $ 
fo  that  theObferver  by  the  Traces  of  the  Pencil  on 

the 
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the  Paper,  might  certainly  conclude,  what  Winds 
had  blown  in  his  abfcncc,  for  twelve  hours  fpacc  : 

After  a  like  manner  he  contriv’d  a  Thermometer  to  be 
its  own  Regift er:  And  becaufe  the  ufual  Thermometers 
were  not  found  to  give  a  true  meafure  ot  the  exten- 
fton  of  the  Air ,  by  reafon  that  the  accidental  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  liquor,  as  it  lay  higher  or  lower  in  the  Glals, 
weigh  unequally  on  the  Air ,  and  gave  it  a  farther 
contraction  or  extenlion,  over  and  above  that  which 
was  produc’d  by  heat  and  cold  3  therefore  he  inven¬ 
ted  a  Circular  Thermometer ,  in  which  the  liquor  occa- 
fions  no  fallacy,  but  remains  always  in  one  height 
moving  the  whole  Infirument,  like  a  Wheel  on  its 
Axis. 

He  has  contriv’d  an  Instrument  to  meafure  the 
quantities  of  Rain  that  falls  :  1  his  as  loon  as  it  is 
full,  will  pour  out  it  fclf,  and  at  the  years  end  dil- 
cover  how  much  Rain  has  fallen  on  fucli  a  fpacc  ot 
Land,  or  other  hard  fupcrficics,  in  order  to  the  The¬ 
ory  of  Vapours ,  Rivers ,  Seas,  &c. 

He  has  devis’d  many  fubtil  ways  for  the  eaiicr 
finding  the  gravity  of  the  Atmofphere,  the  degrees  of 
drought  and  moifture,  and  many  of  its  other  acci¬ 
dents.  Amongft  thele  Inftruments  there  arc  Balances 
which  are  ufeful  to  other  purpofes,  that  fhew  the 
weight  of  the  Air  by  their  lpontaneous  inclination, 

Amongft  the  new  Difcoveries  of  the  ‘Pendulum , 
thefc  arc  to  be  attributed  to  him,  that  the  P endulum 
in  its  motion  from  reft  to  reft  5  that  is,  in  one  defeent 
and  afeent,  moves  unequally  in  equal  times,  accor¬ 
ding  to  a  line  of  lines  :  That  it  would  continue  to 
move  either  in  Circular ,  or  Eliptical  Motions ;  and 
fuch  Vibrations  would  have  the  fame  Periods  with 
thofe  that  arc  reciprocal ;  and  that  by  a  complication 
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of  fcvcral  Pendulums  depending  one  upon  another, 
there  might  be  reprefented  motions  like  the  planeta¬ 
ry  Helical  Motions ,  or  more  intricate  :  And  yet  that 
thefe  ‘Pendulums  would  difeover  without  confufton 
(as  the  Planets  do)  three  or  four  feveral  Motions,  act¬ 
ing  upon  one  Body  with  differing  Periods  ;  and  that 
there  may  be  produc’d  a  Natural  ftandard  for  Mea- 
fure  from  the  Pendulum  for  vulgar  ufe. 

He  has  invented  many  ways  to  make  Aftronomical 
Obfervations  more  acurate  and  eafy  :  He  has  fitted 
and  hung  Quadrants,  Sextants,  and  Radii,  more  com- 
modioufly  than  formerly  :  He  has  made  two  Tele- 
fcopes,  to  open  with  a  joynt  like  a  Se&or,  by  which 
Obfervers  may  infallibly  take  a  diftance  to  half  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  find  no  difference  in  the  fame  Obfervati- 
on  reiterated  feveral  times  ;  nor  can  any  warping  or 
luxation  of  the  Inftrument  hinder  the  truth  of  it. 

He  has  added  many  forts  of  Retes,  Screws,  and 
other  devifes  to  Telef copes,  for  taking  fmall  diftances 
and  apparent  Diameters  to  Seconds.  He  has  made 
apertures  to  take  in  more  or  lefs  light,  as  the  Obferver 
pleafes,  by  opening  and  (hutting  like  the  Pupil  of  the 
Eye,  the  better  to  fit  Glaflesto  Crepufculine  Obfervati¬ 
ons  :  He  has  added  much  to  the  Theory  of  T>ioptrics  j 
much  to  the  Manufacture  it  felf  of  grinding  good 
Glaffes.  He  has  attempted,  and  not  without  fuccefs, 
the  making  of  Glaffes  of  other  forms  than  Spherical : 
He  has  exa&ly  meafur’d  and  delineated  the  Spheres 
of  the  Humours  in  the  Eye,  whofe  proportions  one  to 
another  were  only  ghels’d  at  before.  This  accurate 
difcuffion  produc’d  the  Reafon,  why  we  fee  things 
eredted,  and  that  Refleblion  conduces  as  much  to  Fiji- 
on  as  Refraction. 

He  difeours’d  to  them  a  Natural  and  eafy  Theory  of 

Re - 
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Refrattiori)  which  cxadly  anfwet’d  every  Experiment , 

He  fully  demonftrated  all 6 Dioptrics  in  a  few  Propor¬ 
tions,  (hewing  not  only  (as  in  Keplers  ‘Dioptrics)  xh& 
common  properties  of  Glades,  but  the  Proportions 
by  which  the  individual  Rayes  cut  the  Axis ,  and 
each  other  s  upon  which  the  Charges  (as  they  arc 
ufually  called)  of  Telefcopes ,  or  the  Proportion  of  the 
Eye-glaftes  and  Apertures  are  demonftrably  difeo- 
ver’d. 

He  has  made  conftant  Obfervations  on  Saturn  ;  and 
a  Theory  of  that  Planet,  truly  anfwering  all  Obferva- 
ttons ,  before  the  printed  Difcourfe  of  Hugonms  on 
that  Subjed  appear’d. 

He  has  efiay’d  to  make  a  true  Selenograpy  by  mea- 
fure  5  the  World  having  nothing  yet  but  Pidures,  ra¬ 
ther  than  Surveighs  or  Maps  of  the  Moon.  He  has 
dated  the  Theory  of  the  Moon’s  Libration,  as  far  as  his 
Obfervations  could  carry  him.  He  has  compos’d  a 
Lunar  Globe ,  reprefenting  not  only  the  Spots,  and  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  whitenefs  upon  the  Surface,  but  the 
Hills,  Eminencies,and  Cavities  moulded  in  folidWork. 

The  Globe  thus  fafhioned  into  a  true  Model  of  the 
Moon,  as  you  turn  it  to  the  Light,  reprefents  all  the 
Menftrual  phafes,  with  the  variety  of  Appearances 
that  happen  from  the  Shadows  of  the  Mountains  and 
Valleys.  He  has  made  Maps  of  the  Tleiades ,  and 
other  Tt defcopical  Stars  5  and  propos’d  Methods  to  de¬ 
termine  the  great  doubt  of  the  Earth’s  motion  or  reft, 
by  the  fmall  Stars  about  the  Pole  to  be  feen  in  large 
Telefcopes. 

In  order  to  Navigation  he  has  carefully  purfu’d  ma¬ 
ny  Magnet ical  Experiments  5  of  which  this  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  and  rnoft  fruitful  Speculation.  A  larg  zTerella 
is  plac’d  in  the  midft  of  a  Plane  Board,  with  a  hole  in- 
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to  which  the  Terella  is  half  immers'd,  till  it  be  like  a 
Globe,  with  the  ‘ Poles  in  th tHorizon.  Then  is  the  Plane 
dufted  over  with  heel- filings  equally  from  a  Sieve  : 
The  Dull  by  the  Magnet  teal  virtue  is  immediatly  fi¬ 
gur'd  into  Furrows  that  bend  like  a  fort  of  Helix ,  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  it  were  out  of  one  ‘ Pole ,  and  returning  into 
the  other  :  And  the  whole  Plane  is  thus  figur'd  like 
the  Circles  of  a  P  lam  ftp  here , 

It  being  a  Queftion  among!!  the  Problems  of  Na¬ 
vigation,  very  well  worth  refolving,  to  what  Mecha¬ 
nical  powers  the  Sailing  (againft  the  wind  efpeciallv) 
was  reducible  5  he  fhew'd  it  to  be  a  Wedge  :  And  he 
demonftrated  how  a  tranfient  Force  upon  an  oblique 
Plane,  would  caufe  the  motion  of  the  Plane  againft 
the  firft  Mover.  And  he  made  an  Inftrurnent,  that 
Mechanically  produc’d  the  fame  efted,  and  fhew'd 
the  reafon  of  Sailing  to  all  Winds. 

The  Geometrical  Mechanics  of  Rowing,  he  fhew'd 
to  be  a  VeElis  on  a  moving  or  cedent  Fulcrum .  For 
this  end  he  made  Inftruments ,  to  find  what  the  expan- 
fion  of  Body  was  towards  the  hindrance  of  Motion  in 
a  Liquid  Medium  ;  and  what  degree  of  impediment 
was  produc'd,  by  what  degree  of  expanfion  :  With 
other  things  that  are  the  necefiary  Elements  for  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  Geometry  of  Sailing ,  Swimming ,  Row¬ 
ing,.  Flying ,  and  the  Fabricks  of  Ships. 

He  has  invented  a  very  curious  and  exceeding  fpee- 
dy  way  of  Etching.  He  has  ftarted  feveral  things  to¬ 
wards  the  emendation  of  Water-works.  He  has  made 
Inftruments  of  Refpiration, and  for  ftraining  the  breath 
from  fuliginous  vapours,  to  try  whether  the  fame 
breath  fo  purify'd  will  ferve  a^ain. 

He  was  the  firft  Inventor  of  drawing  Pictures  by 
Microfcopical  Glajfes.  He  has  found  out  perpetual,  at 

leaf! 
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leaft  long  liv'd  Lamps,  and  Regifters  of  Furnaces, 
and  the  like,  for  keeping  a  perpetual  temper,  in  or¬ 
der  to  various  ufes  5  as  hatching  of  Eggs,  Infers,  pro¬ 
duction  of  Plants,  Chymical  Preparations,  imita¬ 
ting  Nature  in  producing  Fofiils  and  Minerals,  keep¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  Watches  equal,  in  order  to  Longi¬ 
tudes  and  Aftronomical  ufes,  and  infinite  other  advan¬ 
tages. 

He  was  the  firft  Author  of  the  Noble  Anatomical 
Experiment  of  Injecting  Liquors  into  the  Veins  of 
Animals.  An  Experiment  now  vulgarly  known  5  but 
long  fince  exhibited  to  the  Meetings  at  Oxford ,  and 
thence  carried  by  fomc  Germans ,  and  publish'd 
abroad.  By  this  Operation  divers  Creatures  were 
immediatly  purg'd,  vomited,  intoxicated,  kill’d, 
or  reviv’d,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Liquor 
inje&cd  :  Hence  arofe  many  new  Experiments ,  and 
chiefly  that  of  Trans fufing  Blood ,  which  the  Society 
has  profecuted  in  fundry  Inflances,  that  will  proba¬ 
bly  end  in  extraordinary  Succefs. 

This  is  a  fhort  account  of  the  principal  Hf cover  les 
which  Dr.  Wren  has  prefented  or  fuggefted  to  this 
Ajjembly.  I  know  very  well,  that  fome  of  them  he 
did  only  ftart  and  deftgn  5  and  that  they  have  been 
fince  carry’d  on  to  perfection,  by  the  Induftry  of  o- 
ther  hands.  I  purpofe  not  to  rob  them  of  their  fhare 
in  the  honour  :  Yet  it  is  reafonable,  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  Invention  fhould  be  aferib'd  to  the  true  Author , 
rather  than  the  Finijhers.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  this  will 
be  thought  too  much,  which  I  havefaid  concerning 
him  :  For  there  is  a  peculiar  reverence  due  to  fo  much 
excellence,  cover'd  with  fo  much  modefty.  And  it  is 
not  Flattery  but  honefty,  to  give  him  his  juft  praife  ; 
who  is  fo  far  from  ufurping  the  fame  of  other  men, 
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that  he  indcavours  with  all  care  to  conceal  his 
own. 

I  have  now  perform'd  my  Tromife,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  Papers  of  the  Society ,  an  Epitome  of  the  chief 
f forks  they  have  conceiv’d  in  their  minds,  or  reduc’d 
into  Practice.  If  any  lliall  yet  think  they  have  not 
ufefully  employ’d  their  time,  I  fhail  be  apt  to  fufped, 
that  they  underhand  not  what  is  meant  by  a  diligent 
and  profitable  labouring  about  Nature .  There  are 
indeed  fomc  men  who  will  hill  condemn  them  for 
being  idle  5  unlefs  they  immediately  profefs  to  have 
found  out  the  Squaring  the  Circle,  or  the  Thilofo- 
phers  St  one ,  or  fome  other  fuch  mighty  Nothings .  But 
if  thefc  are  not  fatisfied  with  what  the  Society  has 
done,  they  are  only  to  blame  the  extravagance  of 
their  own  Expe&ations.  I  confefs  I  cannot  boaft  of 
fuch  pompous  Difcoveries  :  They  promife  no  Won¬ 
ders,  nor  endeavour  after  them  :  Their  Progrcfs  has 
been  equal,  and  firm,  by  Natural  degrees,  and  tho- 
row  Email  things,  as  well  as  great :  They  go  leifu- 
rably  on  5  but  their  flownefs  is  not  caus’d  by  their 
idlenefs,  but  care.  They  have  contriv’d  in  their 
thoughts,  and  couragioufly  begun  an  Attempt ,  which 
all  Ages  had  defpair’d  of.  It  is  therefore  fit  that 
they  alone,  and  not  others,  who  refufe  to  partake  of 
their  burden,  fhould  be  Judges  by  what  heps,  and 
what  pace,  they  ought  to  proceed. 

Such  men  are  then  to  be  intreated  not  to  interrupt 
their  Labours  with  impertinent  rebukes  5  they  are  to 
remember,  that  the  Subjeft  of  their  Studies  is  as  large 
as  the  Univerfe  :  and  that  in  fo  vaft  an  Enterprife , 
many  intervals  and  difappointments  muft  be  recoil’d 
upon.  Though  they  do  not  behold  that  the  Society 
has  already  fill’d  the  world  with  per  fie  ft  Sciences  ; 

yet 
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yet  they  are  to  be  inform’d,  that  the  nature  of  their 
fVork  requir’d  that  they  fhould  firft  begin  with  imme- 
thodical  Collections  and  indigefted  Experiments ,  be¬ 
fore  they  go  on  to  finifh  and  compofethem  into  Arts . 

In  which  Method  they  may  well  be  juftified,  fee¬ 
ing  they  have  the  Almighty  Creator  himfelf  for  an 
Example  :  For  he  at  firft  produc’d  a  confus’d  and 
fcatter’d  Light  5  and  referv’d  it  to  be  the  work  of 
another  day,  to  gather  and  faftiion  it  into  beautiful 
Bodies , 


The  End  of  the  Second  Part . 
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Hough  it  be  certain,  that  the  promoting  of  Sed.  I. 
Experiments  according  to  this  Idea,  can-  The  Subject 
not  injure  the  Virtue,  or  Wifdom  of  men's  andDivifion 

minds,  or  their  former  Arts,  and  mecha-  %  tHi  ^ t)n 

Part* 


nical  Pradices  ;  or  their  eftablifh'd  ways 
of  life  :  Yet  the  perfed  innocence  of  this  dcfign,  has 
not  been  able  to  free  it  from  the  Cavil  of  the  Idle, 
and  the  Malicious  ;  nor  from  the  j  ealoufies  of  private 
Interefts.  Thefe  groundlefs  prejudices  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  TrofeJJions ,  and  Ranks  of  Men,  I  am  now  in 
the  laft  Place  to  remove  5  and  to  fhew  that  there  is 
no  Foundation  for  them  :  To  fufped  the  Change, 
which  can  be  made  by  this  Injlitution  ;  or  the  new 
things  it  is  likely  to  produce. 

That  it  will  probably  be  the  Original  of  many 
new  things,  I  am  fo  far  from  denying,  that  I  chear- 
fully  acknowledge  it.  Nor  am  1  frighted  at  that, 
which  is  wont  to  be  objeded  in  this  Cafe,  the  hazard 
of  alteration,  and  Novelty .  For  if  all  things  that  are 

S  f  new 
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new  be  deftruhlive ,  all  the  feveral  means,  and  de¬ 
grees,  by  which  Mankind  has  rifen  to  this  perfe&ion 
o i  Arts,  were  to  be  condemn’d.  If  to  be  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  new  things ,  be  a  crime  j  how  will  the  firft 
Civilizers  of  Men ,  and  makers  of  Laws>  and  Foun¬ 
ders  of  Governments  efcape  ?  Whatever  now  de¬ 
lights  us  in  the  Works  of  Nature ,  that  excells  the 
rudenefs  of  the  firft  Creation,  is  New.  Whatever 
we  fee  in  Cities,  or  Houfes,  above  the  firft  wildnefs 
of  Fields,  and  meanefs  of  Cottages,  and  nakednefs 
of  JVI  en,  had  its  time,  when  this  imputation  of  No¬ 
velty ,  might  as  well  have  bin  laid  to  its  charge.  It 
is  not  therefore  an  offence,  to  profefs  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  New  things ,  unlefs  that  which  is  introduc’d 
prove  pernicious  in  it  felf ;  or  cannot  be  brought  in* 
without  the  extirpation  of  others,  that  are  better. 

And  the  Experimental  Knowledge ,  will  not  expofe 
us  to  thefc  dangers,  I  am  next  to  declare,  in  a  Uni- 
verfal  Apology  for  its  intentions,  and  effe&s.  This 
was  the  Third  Portion,  which  I  at  firft  relerv’d,  for 
the  Conclufton  of  my  Difcourfe.  Yet  calling  my 
eyes  back,  I  find,  that  I  have,  already  on  feveral  oc- 
cafions  prevented  my  felf ;  and  faid  many  things  as 
I  came  along,  which  would  have  bin  more  proper 
for  this  place.  But  I  defire  that  my  Reader  would 
intepret  this  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Nature 
of  my  Subjeft,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  Write  a  plain 
Hiftory ,  without  falling  fometimes  unawares  into  its 
Praife.  And  now  I  will  proceed  to  a  fuller,  and  more 
folemn  ^Defence  :  In  which,  I  will  try  to  prove,  that 
the  increafe  of  Experiments  will  be  fo  far  from  hurt¬ 
ing,  that  it  will  be  many  ways  advantageous,  above 
other  Studies ,  to  the  wonted  Courfes  of  Education  $ 
to  the  Principles,  and  inftru&ion  of  the  minds  of- 
*  *  Men 
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Men  in  general  ;  to  the  Chriftian  Religion ,  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  to  all  Manual  Trades  ;  to  Phy- 
fic  5  to  the  Nobility ,  and  Gentry  ;  and  the  Universal 
Intereft  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 

In  all  which  "Particulars ,  I  hope  I  fliall  reprefent 
this  Model ,  to  be  inoffenfive  to  all  the  various  ways 
of  Living,  already  in  ufe  :  And  thereby  I  fhall  fecure 
all  the  Ancient  Proprietors  in  their  Rights  :  A  work 
as  neceflary  to  be  done,  in  railing  a  new  Philofophy, 
as  we  fee  it  is  in  building  a  new  London. 

The  Firft  prejudice  I  am  to  wipe  away,  concerns  $e&  jj 
the  ufual  ways  of  Education.  For  it  is  an  obvious  Experiments 
doubt  ;  whether  fo  great  a  change  in  JVorks ,  and  will  not  in- 
Opinions ,  may  not  have  fome  fatal  confequence,  on  Jure  Educa- 
all  the  former  Methods  of  Teaching ,  which  have  bin  um% 
long  fettled,  and  approv'd  by  much  Cuftom.  And 
here  many  Good  Men  of  fevere,  and  ancient  man¬ 
ners,  may  feem  to  have  rcafon,  when  they  urge  a- 
gainft  us ;  that  the  Courfes  of  Training  up  of  Youth, 
ought  to  be  ftill  the  fame ;  that  if  they  be  fubverted, 
or  multiply 'd,  much  confufion  will  follow  ;  and  that 
this  our  Univerfal  Inquiry  into  things  hitherto  un- 
queftion’d,  can  never  be  made,  without  difturbing 
fuch  eftablifh'd  Rules  of  Difcipline,  and  InftruLtion . 

For  a  General  Anfwer  to  this,  it  might  fuffice  to 
declare,  that  in  this  inftitutionj  Men  are  not  ingag'd 
in  thefe  Studies ,  till  the  Cour feof  Education  be  fully 
compleated  :  That  the  Art  of  Experiment sy  is  not 
thruft  into  the  hands  of  Boys,  or  fet  up  to  be  per¬ 
form'd  by  Beginners  in  the  School  j  but  in  an  Af- 
fembly  of  Men  of  Ripe  years :  Who  while  they  be¬ 
gin  a  new  Method  of  Knowledge,  which  fhall  con- 
fift  of  Works ,  and  is  therefore  moft  proper  for  Men : 

S  f  2  \  They 
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they  ftill  leave  to  Learners,  and  Children,  the  old 
talkative  Arts  which  belt  fit  the  younger  Age. 
From  hence  it  mull  follow,  that  all  the  various  man¬ 
ners  of  Education,  will  remain  undifturb’d ;  becaule 
the  praftifes  of  them,  and  the  labours  of  this,  arc  not 
appointed  to  meet  in  the  fame  Age ,  or  Perfons.  But 
if  this  will  not  fatisfy  our  Adversaries,  let  us  proceed 
to  confider  the  different  Parts  of  Education:  and 
then  we  fhall  be  able  to  make  the  furer  Conjectures, 
what  manner  of  Influence,  new  Experiments  will 
have  upon  it. 

Education  confifts  in  divers  Rules,  and  Praftifes, 
whereby  men  are  lurniflfd  for  all  the  feveral  Courfcs 
of  Life,  to  which  they  may  apply  themfelves.  Of 
thefe  preparatory  Arts,  fome  concern  the  Body,  fome 
the  Mind.  Thofe  of  the  Body  have  no  relation  to 
my  prefent  Argument :  Of  thofe  of  the  Mind,  fome 
intend  the  Purity  and  Ornament  of  Speech  :  Some 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Actions  of  former,  and  pre¬ 
fent  Times :  Some  the  Government,  and  Virtue  of 
our  Lives :  Some  the  Method  of  reafoning :  Some  the 
skill  in  the  motions  and  meafures  of  the  Heavens,  and 
the  Earth ,  and  all  this  great  Frame  of  Vifible  things. 

Grammar -  Firft  then  I  will  make  no  fcruple  to  acquit  Ex- 

and  Rbe-  perimental  *P hilofophy ,  from  having  any  ill  effe&s,  on 
toric.  the  ufual  Arts,  whereby  we  are  taught  the  Purity, 
and  Elegance  of  Languages.  Whatever  difeoveries 
fhall  appear  to  us  afrefh,  out  of  the  hidden  things  of 
Nature ,  the  fame  words,  and  the  fame  waies  of  Ex- 
preflion  will  remain.  Or  if  perhaps  by  this  means, 
any  change  fhall  be  made  herein ;  it  can  be  only  for 
the  better  j  by  fupplying  mens  Tongues,  with  very 
many  new  things ,  to  be  nam’d,  and  adorn’d,  and 
defcrib’d  in  their  difeourfe.  Nor 
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Nor  can  there  be  any  more  jealoufy  concerning  Moral  Phi - 
the  Moral ,  and  ‘ Political  Rules  of  ordering  mens  lives.  lofophy. 

But  they  may  (till  have  the  fame  influence,  and  au¬ 
thority,  and  may  be  propos'd  to  our  imitation,  by 
the  fame  praecepts,  and  arguments,  of  perfuafion. 

It  is  alfo  as  manifeft,  that  the  Art  of  teaching  the  Hijlory. 
Actions  of  former  Ages  5  can  from  hence  receive  no 
dammage,  or  alteration.  This  cannot  be  otherwife; 
feeing  the  Subjeds  of  Natural ,  and  Civil  Hijlory  do 
not  crofs  each  other  5  nor  does  the  New  Thilofophy  of 
Nature,  more  interfere  with  the  Hijlories  of  Men,  and 
Government,  than  the  Old,  of  which  this  doubt  was 
never  rais’d. 

Thus  far  then  we  are  fecure.  Thefe  great,  and 
fundamental  Parts  of  Education ,  the  Inftruments  of 
mens  Exprefling,  and  Ruling  their  own  minds,  and 
fearching  into  the  Adions  of  others,  will  be  unalter  d, 
whatever  new  changes  of  Opinions  may  arife  about 
Natural  Things.  Let  us  next  go  on  to  confider  the 
Arts  oCDemonftration,  and  Argumentation ,  in  which 
confifts  one  of  the  moft  weighty  Parts  of  youthful 
Studies, 

Eirft  for  all  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  they  will  The  Matht- 
ftill  remain  the  fame,  and  ftill  continue  to  be  learn’d,  matiQU 
and  taught,  in  the  fame  Sy ft  ernes,  and  Methods  as  be¬ 
fore.  Nothing  that  can  now  be  difeover’d  will  fub- 
vert,  but  rather  Confirm  what  is  already  well  built 
on  thofe  immoveable  principles.  As  they  came  down 
to  us  without  detriment,  through  all  the  corrupt 
Times  of  Learning  5  fo  they  will  certainly  now  conti¬ 
nue  uncorrupt , at  this  prefent,when  Learning  is  reflor  d. 

Seeing 
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Seeing  they  could  not  be  deftroy’d  in  the  Ignorant 
Ages ,  they  will  be  in  no  fear,  at  this  time,  by  this  In- 
Jlitution ,  which  deiigns  not  only  to  inlarge  them,  but 
to  promote  the  fame  rigid  way  of  Conclujion ,  in  all 
other  Natural  things ,  which  only  the  Mathematics 
have  hitherto  maintain’d. 

Metaphyjics  Now  then,  this  whole  controverfy  is  reduc’d  to  the 
and  Logic .  alteration,  which  the  Logic ,  and  Thyjics  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  may  receive  by  this  change.  As  for  their  Me- 
taphyficSj  they  fcarce  deferve  to  have  a  place  allow’d 
them  in  this  confideration. 

Nor  does  that  prevail  with  me,  which  the  Lovers 
of  that  Cloudy  Knowledge  are  wont  to  boaft,  that  it 
is  an  excellent  inftrument  to  refine,  and  make  fubtil 
the  minds  of  men.  For  there  may  be  a  greater  Ex- 
cefs  in  the  fubtilty  of  mens  wits,  than  in  their  thick- 
nefs  :  As  we  fee  thofe  threads,  which  are  of  too  fine 
a  fpinning,  are  found  to  be  more  ufelefs,  than  thofe 
which  are  home-fpun,  and  grofs. 

Logic  is  t\\zArtotConceivmg>Arguing,zn<\Method. 
And  notwithflanding  all  the  progrefs  which  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  Natural  Knowledge ,  all  the  feveral  parts  of 
Reas’ning,  which  it  teaches  in  all  manner  of  bufinefs, 
will  continue  the  fame.  The  operations,  and  powers 
of  the  mind  will  ftill  be  the  fame  :  They  will  ftill  be 
fubject  to  the  fame  errors :  They  will  ftill  ufe  the  fame 
degrees  of  Arguing  from  particular  things,  to  propor¬ 
tions ,  and  conclufions  ;  and  therefore  they  will  ftill  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  means, and  exercifes  for  direction.  It  is 
not  the  complaint  of  the  promoters  of  Experiments , 
that  men  have  been  wanting  to  themfelves,  in  regula¬ 
ting,  difpofing,  or  judging  of  their  own  thoughts. 
Nay  they  rather  condemn  them,  for  being  wholly 

im- 
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imploy’d  about  the  productions  of  their  own  minds, 
and  neglecting  all  the  works  of  Nature,  that  are  with¬ 
out  them.  It  cannot  therefore  be  fulpcded  that  thefe 
Inqmfitive  Men,  fhould  bufy  themfelves,  about  al¬ 
tering  the  Art  of  Di fcours,  wherein  they  judge  that 
mankind  has  bin  already  rather  too  curious,  than 
negligent. 

The  laft  Part  that  I  fhall  mention,  of  the  Learning  jypamal 
that  is  taught,  is  the  Syfieme  of  Natural  Fhilofophy.  philofophy. 
And  it  is  in  this  alone,  that  I  can  allow,  there  will 
be  any  alteration  made,  by  this  reformation  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  But  yet  the  change  will  be  fo  advantageous, 
that  I  have  no  reafon  to  diflemble  it.  I  grant  indeed 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  former  Body  of  Phyfics, 
may  hereby  chance  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But  to 
what  fum  will  the  damage  amount  ?  What  can  we 
lofe,  but  only  fome  few  definitions  and  idle  queftions, 
and  empty  deputations  ?  Of  which  1  may  fay,  as  one 
did  of  Metaphors,  Foterimus  vivere  fine  illis.  Per¬ 
haps  there  will  be  no  more  ufe  of  Twenty,  or  Thirty 
obfcure  Terms,  fuch  as  Matter,  and  Form,  Privation, 
Rntelichia,  and  the  like.  But  to  fupply  their  want, 
an  infinit  variety  of  Inventions ,  Motions,  and  Ope¬ 
rations,  will  fucceed  in  the  place  of  words.  The 
Beautiful  Bofom  of  Nature  will  be  cxpois'd  to  our 
view:  We  fhall  enter  into  its  Garden,  and  tall  of  its 
Fruits ,  and  fatisfy  our  felves  with  its  plenty  :  Inftead 
of  Idle  talking,  and.  wandring  under  its  fruitlels 
fhadows  j  as  the  ^Peripatetics  did  in  their  firft  inftitu- 
tion,  and  their  Succcflors  have  done  ever  fince. 


Thus 
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Sea.  Ill, 

Experi¬ 
ments  net 
dangerous 
to  the  Uni- 
'■ verfities . 


Thus  far  I  have  briefly  examin'd  the  influence  of 
new  Experiment s,  or  all  the  chief  Parts  of  Education . 
And  after  all  the  Innovation ,  of  which  they  can  be 
fufpe&ed,  we  find  nothing  will  be  indanger  d,  but 
only  the  Thyjics  of  Antiquity  :  wherein  we  alio  be¬ 
hold,  that  many  things  of  greater  concernment,  will 
arife,  to  fupply  the  place  of  what  lhall  be  cut  away. 
By  this  difeours,  I  hope,  I  have  faid  enough,  to 
manifeft  the  innocence  of  this  Defign  in  refped  of  all 
the  prefent  Schools  of  Learning  5  and  efpecially  our 
own  Univerfities.  And  it  was  but  juft,  that  we  Ihould 
have  this  tendernefs ,  for  the  Intereft  of  thofe  magni¬ 
ficent  Seats  of  humane  Knowledge ,  and  divine  5  to 
which  the  Natural  Rhilofophy  of  our  Nation,  cannot 
be  injurious  without  horrible  ingratitude  3  feeing  in 
them  it  has  been  principally  chcrifh’d,  and  reviv'd. 
From  hence  the  greateft  part  of  our  Modern  Inven¬ 
tions  have  deduc'd  their  Original.  It  is  true  fuch 
Experimental  Studies  are  largely  dilpers'd  at  this 
time  :  But  they  firft  came  forth  thence,  as  the  Colo¬ 
nies  of  old  did  from  Rome :  and  therefore  as  thofe 
aid,  they  fhould  rather  intend  the  ftrength,  than  the 
deftru&ion  of  their  Mother  Cities. 

I  confefs  there  have  not  been  wanting  fome  for¬ 
ward  Afertors  of  new  Rhylofophy ,  who  have  not  us'd 
any  kind  of  Moderation  towards  them :  But  have 
prefently  concluded,  that  nothing  can  be  well-done 
in  newROifcoveries ,  unlefs  all  the  Ancient  Arts  be  firft 
reje&ed ,  and  their  Nurferics  abolish'd.  But  the 
rafhnefs  of  thefe  mens  proceedings,  has  rather  pre¬ 
judic'd,  than  advanc'd,  what  they  make  to  fhew 
promote.  They  have  corneas  furioufly  to  the  purg¬ 
ing  of  Rhilofophy,  as  our  Modern  Zealots  did  to  the 
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reformation  of  Religion.  And  the  one  Party  is  as 
jultly  to  be  condemn’d,  as  the  other.  Nothing  will 
ffiffice  either  of  them,  but  an  utter  DeflruCt  ion,  Root 
and  Branch ,  of  whatever  has  the  face  of  Antiquity. 

But  as  the  rOniverfities  have  withftood  the  fiercenels 
of  the  one’s  Zeal  without  Knowledge  *  fo  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  they  will  alio  prevail  againfl;  the  Violence 
of  the  other’s  pretences  to  Knowledge  without  \ Tru - 
dence. 

But  now  after  I  have  Ihewn  that  all  the  receiv’d  Sed.  IV. 
Forms  of  Education  will  be  lafe,  I  ihall  make  no  Scruple  TheAdvan- 
to  add  my  Conjecture,  that  it  could  be  no  hindrance  to  t(jje  . an 
the  minds  of  Men,  if  befides  thofe  courfes  of  Studies 
which  are  now  follow’d,  there  were  alfo  trial  made  ,  • 
of  fome  other  more  practical  Ways,  to  prepare  their 
Minds  for  the  World,  and  the  Bufinefies  of  human 
Life.  It  is  not  enough  to  urge  againfl  this,  that  the 
multiplicity  of  Methods  would  hinder  and  confound 
the  Spirits  of  young  Men;  for  it  is  apparent  that  no¬ 
thing  more  fuppreffes  the  Genius  of  Learners,  than 
the  Formality,  and  the  Confinement  of  the  Precepts, 
by  which  they  are  inftnnded.  To  this  purpofe  I 
will  venture  to  propole  to  the  Confederation  of  wile  • 

Men,  whether  this  way  of  Teaching  by  Practice  and 
Experiments,  would  not  at  leaf!  be  as  beneficial,  as 
the  other  by  Univerfal  Rules  ;  Whether  it  were  not 
as  profitable  to  apply  the  Eyes,  and  the  Hands  of 
Children,  to  lee,  and  to  touch  all  the  leveral  kinds  of 
fenfible  Things,  as  to  oblige  them  to  learn,  and  remem¬ 
ber  the  difficult  DoCirines  of  general  Arts  ?  In  a 
word,  Whether  a  Mechanical  Education  would  not 
excel  the  Methodical  ? 

This  certainly  is  no  new  Device :  For  it  was  that 

T  t  which 
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which  ‘Plato  intended,  when  he  injoin’d  his  Scholars 
to  begin  with  Geometry ;  whereby,  without  queftion, 
he  defign’d,  that  his  <rDifciples  iliould  firft  handle  Ma¬ 
terial  Things ,  and  grow  familiar  to  vifible  Objects, 
before  they  enter'd  on  the  retir’d  Speculations  of  other 
more  abftradted  Sciences. 

According  to  this  Counfel  of  the  Father  of  Philo - 
fophers ,  it  would  notbeamifs,  if  before  young  Scho¬ 
lars  be  far  ingag’d  in  the  beaten  Tracks  of  the  Schools, 
the  Myfteries  of  Manual  Arts ,  the  Names  of  their 
htjlruments,  the  Secrets  of  their  Operations ,the  Effects 
of  Natural  Canles,  the  feveral  kinds  of  Beajls ,  of 
Birds ,  of  Fifhes ,  of  Plants,  of  Stones ,  of  Minerals^ 
of  Earths ,  of  Waters ,  and  all  their  common  Virtues 
and  Qualities,  were  propofed  to  be  the  Subjects  of 
their  firll  Thoughts  and  Obfervations.  It  may  be  here 
fuggefted,  That  the  vaft  Number  of  fiich  Particulars 
will  foon  overwhelm  their  tender  Minds,  before  they 
are  well  eftablilh’d  by  Time,  and  Ufe.  But  on  the 
contrary  it  is  evident,  that  the  Memories  of  Touth  are 
fitter  to  retain  fuch  fenfible  Images,  than  thofe  of  a 
fuller  Age.  It  is  Memory  that  has  molt  Vigour  in 
Children,  and  Judgment  in  Men  :  Which  if  rightly 
confider’d,  will  confirm  what  I  faid,  that  perhaps  we 
take  a  praepofterous  Courfe  in  Education ,  by  teaching 
General  Rules ,  before  Particular  Things :  And  that 
therein  we  have  not  a  lufficient  Regard  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Advantages  of  Touth  and  Manhood.  We  load 
the  Minds  of  Children  with  Do&rines,  and  Praecepts,, 
to  apprehend  which  they  are  moil  unfit,  by  realon  of 
the  weaknels  of  their  Underftandings  ;  whereas  they 
might  with  more  Profit  be  exercis’d  in  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  vifible  and  fenfible  Things  ;  of  whofe  Impref- 
fions  they  are  molt  capable,  becaufe  of  the  Strength 

of 
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of  their  Memories ,  and  the  Perfection  of  their  Sen- 
fes. 

The  firft  Years  of  Men  being  thus  freed  from  any  Se&.  V. 
Apprehenfions  of  Mifchief  by  new  Experiments  :  I  the  ufe  of 
will  now  proceed  more  boldly  to  bring  them  in  amidft  Lxpen- 
the  Throngs,  and  Crowds  of  human  Bufinefs  ;  and  to  ™ent*  *°  a  . 
declare  to  all  Profeffions,  and  practical  Lives,  that  they  ica 

can  receive  no  ill  Impreffions  from  them,  but  that  they 
will  be  the  molt  beneficial  and  proper  Studies ,  for 
their  Preparation  and  Direction.  And  to  this  Purpofe, 

I  will  treat  of  their  ufefulnefs,  both  in  reipeCt  of  Mens 
public  Practice,  and  the  private  Government  of  their 
own  Minds. 

As  to  the  firft,  it  has  been  an  old  Complaint,  that  Expert - 
has  been  long  manag’d  by  Men  of  Bufmefs,  againft  many  meats  free 
forts  of  Knowledge ,  that  our  Thoughts  are  thereby  in-  f om  the 
feCted  with  fuch  Conceptions  as  make  them  more  unfit  *™e*Sfats  °0p 
for  ACtion,  than  they  would  have  been,  if  they  were  icarnjng% 
wholly  left  to  the  force  of  their  own  Nature.  The 
common  Accufations  againft  Learning  are  fuch  as 
thefe ;  That  it  inclines  Men  to  be  unfettled,  and  con¬ 
tentious  ;  That  it  takes  up  more  of  their  time,  than 
Men  of  Bufinefs  ought  to  beftow ;  That  it  makes  them 
Romantic ,  and  fubjeCt  to  frame  more  perfeCt  Images 
of  Things,  than  the  Things  themfelves  will  bear ;  That 
it  renders  them  overweening,  unchangeable,  and  ob- 
flinate  ;  That  thereby  Men  become  averfe  from  a 
practical  Courfe,  and  unable  to  bear  the  Difficulties  of 
ACtion  ;  That  it  employs  them  about  Things,  which 
are  no  where  in  ufe  in  the  World  ;  and,  that  it  draws 
them  to  negleCt  and  contemn  their  own  prefent  T imes, 
by  doting  on  the  pafl.  But  now  I  will  maintain,  that 
in  every  one  of  thefe  Dangers  Experimental  Know - 
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ledge  is  lefs  to  be  fufpe&ed  than  any  other  ;  That  in 
moft  of  them  (if  not  all)  it  is  abfolutely  innocent ; 
nay,  ‘That  it  contains  the  befl  Remedies  for  the  Di- 
flempers,  which  lbme  other  forts  of  Learning  are 
thought  to  bring  with  them. 

The  firft  Objection  againfi  Knowledge ,  of  which  I 
fhall  take  notice  in  the  active  part  of  Life  is  this,  That 
it  makes  Men  too  plentiful  in  their  Thoughts ;  too  in¬ 
ventive,  and  cavilling  in  their  Arguments ;  and  fo  ra¬ 
ther  teaches  them  to  be  witty  in  Objecting,  than  rea¬ 
dy  in  Refolding,  and  diligent  in  Performing.  I  confefs 
the  Ancient  Philofophy  will  hardly  be  able  to  vindi¬ 
cate  it  felf  from  this  Charge:  For  its  chief  Purpofe  is 
to  enlarge  the  Fancy,  and  to  fill  the  Head  with  the 
Matter  and  Artifice  of  Difcourfe.  But  this  cannot  any 
way  touch  the  Art  of  Experiments :  That  confiflsnot 
in  Topic ks  of  Reas’ning,  but  of  Working :  That  indeed 
is  full  of  doubting  and  inquiry,  and  will  fcarce  be 
brought  to  fettle  its  Aflent ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  doubting 
as  proceeds  on  Trials ,  and  not  on  Arguments :  That 
does  neither  pradlife  nor  cherifli  this  humour  of  Di- 
fputing,  which  breaks  the  force  of  Things  by  the 
fubtilty  of  Words  ;  as  Seneca  was  faid  to  do  by  his 
Style :  It  weakens  Mens  Arms,  and  flackens  all  the  Si¬ 
news  of  Action :  For  fo  it  commonly  happens,  that 
fuch  earnefl  Dilputers  evaporate  all  the  flrength  of 
their  Minds  in  arguing,  queflioning,  and  debating  ; 
and  tire  themfelves  out  before  they  come  to  the  Pro.- 
Slice, 

The  next  Accufation  is,  That  fo  many  intricate 
Paths,  and  fpacious  Windings  of  Learning,  will  require 
more  time  than  can  be  fpar’d  by  Men  of  active  and 
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bufy  Lives.  The  Belief  of  this  has  always  made  a 
wide  Divorce  between  Men  of  Knowledge  and  Attion  -y 
while  both  have  Thought,  that  they  mull  either  be 
wholly  Scholars ,  or  wholly  Men  of  Bufmefs  ;  and  that 
an  Excellence  in  both  thefe  Courfes  can  never  be  ob¬ 
tain’d  by  human  Wit.  ’Tistrue  indeed,  there  is  no 
Knowledge  or  Science  that  can  be  acquitted  from  be¬ 
ing  too  large,  if  their  Brofejfors  have  not  the  Difcre- 
tion  to  know  how  far  to  proceed,  and  what  Modera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  us’d  in  every  Study.  There  is  in  the 
leaft  Art  enough  Matter,  about  which  if  Men  fhall  re- 
folve  to  trouble  their  Brains  all  their  Lives,  one  §hte- 
Jiion  and  ‘Difficulty  will  perpetually  beget  another, 
and  fo  (as  one  of  the  Antients  fays)  Ip  fa  trallatio,  ££ 
quaftio  quotidie  ex  fe  gignet  aliquid,  quod  cum  defi- 
diosd  deleHatione  veftiges. 

To  this  Danger  perhaps  Experiments  may  feem 
mofl  expos’d,  by  reafon  of  the  infinite  m altitude  of 
Particulars,  and  innumerable  variations  of  Inquiries, 
that  may  be  made.  But  the  Royal  Society  has  prevent¬ 
ed  this  Mifchief,by  the  Number  and  Succeftion  of  thole 
that  fhall  undertake  the  Work.  They  require  not  the 
whole  time  of  any  of  their  Members ,  except  only  of 
their  Curators  :  From  the  reft  they  expedl  no  more 
but  what  their  Bufinefs,  nay  even  their  very  Recreations 
can  fpare.  It  is  the  Continuance  and  Perpetuity  of 
fuch  ‘Philofophical  Labours ,  to  which  they  principally 
truft ;  which  will  both  allow  a  fufficient  Relaxation 
to  all  the  particular  Labourers,  and  will  alfo  give  good 
afturance  of  the  happy  Iftue  of  their  W ork  at  the  laft  : 
For  though  that  be  true,  which  the  Great  Phyfician  la¬ 
ments,  That  Art  is  long ,  and  Life  is  Jhort :  yet  ma¬ 
ny  Lives  of  ftudious  and  induftrious  Men  in  one  Age , 
and  the  Succeflion  of  many  Lives  of  fuch  Men  in  all 

future 
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future  Ages,  will  undoubtedly  prove  as  long  as  Ar* 

it  felf. 

Se£l. VIII.  They  farther  objed  againll  Learnings  That  it 
The  third  makes  our  Minds  too  Lofty  and  Romantic ,  and  inclines 
Objettton ,  thcm  to  form  more  perfed  Imaginations  of  the  Mat- 

makes  "our  ters  wc  are  to  Pradife’  than  the  Matters  themfelves 
Minds  Ro -  wili  ^ear*  1  canil0t  deny,  but  a  mere  contemplative 
mantic.  Man  is  obnoxious  to  this  Error :  He  converfes  chiefly 
in  his  Clofet,  with  the  Heads  and  Notions  of  Things, 
and  fo  difeerns  not  their  Bottoms  near  and  diftindly 
enough  :  And  thence  he  is  fubjed  to  overlook  the  lit¬ 
tle  Circumftances,  on  which  all  human  Adions  de¬ 
pend.  He  is  ftill  reducing  all  Things  to  Banding  Do¬ 
ctrines  ;  and  therefore  mull  needs  be  liable  to  negled 
the  Opportunities,  to  fet  upon  Bufinefs  too  loon,  or  too 
late  ;  to  put  thofe  Things  together  in  his  Mind,  which 
have  no  agreement  in  Nature.  But  this  above  all  is 
his  greateft  Danger,  that  thinking  it  ftill  becomes  him  to 
go  out  of  the  ordinary  Way ,  and  to  refine  and  heigh¬ 
ten  the  Conceptions  of  the  Vulgar,  he  will  be  ready 
to  difdain  all  the  natural  and  eajy  ways  of  Rradice , 
and  to  believe  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done,  though 
never  fo  common,  but  by  fome  device  of  Art ,  and 
trick  of  unuliial  Wifdom. 

From  thefe  Inconveniences  the  Experimenter  \s  fe- 
■cure  :  He  invents  not  what  he  does  out  of  himfelf ; 
but  gathers  it  from  the  Footfteps  and  Progrefs  of  Na¬ 
ture.  He  looks  on  every  Thing  Banding  equal  to  it, 
and  not  as  from  a  higher  Ground :  He  labours  about 
the  plain  and  undigefted  Objeds  of  his  Senfes,  without 
confidering  them  as  they  are  joyn’d  into  common 
Notions.  He  has  an  Opportunity  of  underftanding 
the  moft  natural  Ways  by  which  all  Things  are  pro- 

1  duc’d. 
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duc’d.  He  clearly  beholds  all  the  fecret  Accidents 
and  Turnings,  Advantages  and  Failings  of  Nature.  He 
endeavours  rather  to  know,  than  to  admire ;  and  looks 
upon  Admiration ,  not  as  the  End,  but  the  Imperfebti- 
on  of  our  Knowledge. 

The  next  hindrance  of  Atfion ,  is  an  obflinacy  of  S eft.  IX. 
Reflation ,  and  a  want  of  ‘Dexterity  to  change  our  ap-  The  fourth 
prehenfions  of  Things  according  to  Occafions.  This  OfyeEhon, 
is  the  more  dellrubtive,  becaufe  it  carries  with  it  the  That  n 
mod:  Iblemn  appearance  of  JVifdom.  There  is  Icarce 
any  thing  that  renders  a  Man  lo  ufelefs,  as  a  perverfe  anj  0y, 
flicking  to  the  lame  things  in  all  times ,  becaufe  he  has  fiinate. 
fometimes  found  them  to  have  been  in  Sealon.  But 
now  in  this,  there  is  fcarce  any  Comparifon  to  be  made, 
between  him  who  is  only  a  thinking  Man ,  and  a  Man  of 
Experience.  The  lirll  does  commonly  edablilli  his- 
conltant  Rules,  by  which  he  will  be  guided  :  The  la¬ 
ter  makes  none  of  his  Opinions  irrevocable.  The  one 
if  he  millakes,  receives  his  Errors  from  his  Tdnder fund¬ 
ing  ;  the  other  only  from  his  Senfes  ;  and  lo  he  may 
correct,  and  alter  them  with  more  eale.  The  one  fixes 
his  Opinion  as  loon  ;  the  other  doubts  as  long  as  he 
can.  The  one  chiefly  ftrives  to  be  immovable  in  his 
Mind  ;  the  other  to  enlarge,  and  amend  his  Know¬ 
ledge  :  And  from  hence  the  one  is  inclin’d  to  be  prte- 
fumptuous,  the  other  modell  in  his  Judgment.  y 

i 

The  next  Pretence,  on  which  Men  of  Learning  are  Sect.  X, 
wont  to  be  vilified,  is,  that  they  ule  to  be  lo  much  ThefijthOl- 
affebled  with  the  pleaiant  Mufings  of  their  own  ffhony  that 
Thoughts,  as  to  abhor  the  Roughnefs,  and  Toyl  of  f  aft  re 

Bufinefs.  This  Accufation,  I  confefs,  is  not  altoge-  0ffpS0mBn- 
ther  groundlefs.  The  folitary  Imaginations  of  Sfe- 

dilative  - 
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culative  Men  are  of  all  other  the  mod  eafy  :  There  a 
Man  meets  with  little  ftubbornnefs  of  Matter  :  He  may 
choofe  his  Subjed  where  he  likes  ;  he  may  falhion  and 
turn  it  as  he  pleafes  :  Whereas  when  he  comes  abroad 
into  the  World,  he  mud  endure  more  Contradiction  : 
More  Difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  ;  and  he  cannot 
always  follow  his  own  Genius  :  So  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wonder’d,  that  fo  many  great  Wits  have  delpis’d  the 
labour  of  a  practical  Courfe  ;  and  have  rather  chofen 
to  Ihut  themfelves  up  from  the  Noife  and  Preferments 
of  the  World ,  to  converfe  in  the  Shadow  with  the 
pleafant  Productions  of  their  own  Fancies. 

And  this  perhaps  is  the  reafon  why  the  mod  extra¬ 
ordinary  Men  of  Arts  in  all  Ages,  are  generally  ob- 
ferv’d  to  be  the  greated  Humor ifts  :  They  are  fo  full 
of  the  fweetnefs  of  their  own  Conceptions ,  that  they 
become  Morofe,  when  they  are  drawn  from  them,  they 
cannot  eafily  make  their  minds  dudil  and  pliable  to 
others  Tempers,  and  fo  they  appear  untradable,  and 
unskilful  in  Converfation. 

From  this  I  lhali  alio  free  the  Experimental  Philo - 
fopher.  The  Satisfadion  that  he  finds,  is  not  imagina¬ 
ry ,  but  real :  It  is  drawn  from  Things  that  are  not  out 
of  the  World,  but  in  it  :  It  does  not  carry  him  farther 
offi  but  brings  him  nearer  to  Practice.  ’Tis  true, 
that  Knowledge  which  is  only  founded  on  Thoughts 
and  Words,  has  feldom  any  other  end,  but  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  increafing  of  more  Thoughts  and  Words  :  But 
that  which  is  built  on  Works  (as  his  will  be)  will  na¬ 
turally  defire  to  difcover,  to  augment,  to  apply,  to 
communicate  it  felf  by  more  Works. 

Nor  can  it  be  thought,  that  his  Mind  will  be  made 
to  languiih  by  this  pleafure  of  Obfervation ,  and  to 
have  any  Averfion  from  the  difficulty  and  tedioufhefs 

of 
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of  human  Affairs ;  feeing  his  way  of  O bfervation  it  felf 
is  fo  Laborious.  It  is  a  good  Precept,  which  is  wont  to 
be  given  in  refpebt  of  all  forts  of  Exercifes ,  that  they 
fhould  be  at  leafl  as  hard  and  toilfome,  as  that  Art 
which  we  ftrive  to  gain  by  them.  And  by  this  Rule 
Experiments  are  an  excellent  preparation  towards  any 
habit  or  faculty  of  Life  whatloever.  For  what  Thing, 
which  can  be  effected  by  mortal  Induftry ,  can  feem  im- 
pofhble  to  him  who  has  been  ingag’d  in  thefe  Studies , 
which  require  fuch  an  indefatigable  Watchfulnefs  ? 
What  can  overcome  his  Diligence,  who  has  been  able 
to  fuftain  with  Patience  the  Efcapes ,  the  'Delays ,  the 
Labyrinths  of  Nature  ;  whom  the  Repetition  of  fb 
many  Labour x,  fb  many  Failings,  with  which  he  meets, 
and  fo  long  attendance  could  not  tire  ? 


A  nothe iv principal  Mifchief  to  be  avoided,  is  the  Se&.  XI, 
Conformity  of  our  ASlions  to  Times  pad:,  and  not  thoThe  Jixtb 
prefent.  This  Extravagance  is  generally  imputed  to' Objection, 
fiudious  Men  ;  and  they  cannot  be  wholly  acquitted  ft 
fr  om  it.  For  while  they  continue  heaping  up  in  their  ma  es, 
Memories  the  Cuftoms  of  paft  Ages ,  they  fall.infenfi-S  * 
bly  to  imitate  them,  without  any  manner  of  Care  how  and  negleEl 
luitable  they  are  to  Times  and  Things.  The  Grounds  o  ft  he  prefent . 
this  Miftake  will  be  worth  our  dilcovering,  becaufe 
in  Mens  Opinions  it  does  fb  much  Prejudice  to  the 
Learned  part  of  the  TV orld.  In  the  ancient  Authors 
which  they  turn  over,  'they  find  Defcriptions  of  Ver- 
tues  more  perfect  than  indeed  they  were  :  The  ‘Go¬ 
vernments  are  reprefented  better,  and  the  Ways  of 
Life  pleafanter  than  they  deferv’d.  Upon  this,  thefe 
Bookijh  wife  Men  ftrait  compare  what  they  read  with 
what  they  fee  :  And  here  beholding  nothing  fo  heroi¬ 
cally  tranfeendent,  becaufe  they  are  able  to  mark  all 

U  u  the 
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the  Spots,  as  well  as  Beauties  of  every  Thing,  that  is 
fo  do fe  to  their  Sight,  they  prefently  begin  to  diipife 
their  own  Times ,  to  exalt  the  part,  to  contemn  the 
Virtues ,  and  aggravate  the  Vices  of  their  Country ;  nor 
endeavouring  to  amend  them,  but  by  liich  Examples  as 
are  now  unpradicable,  by  reafon  of  the  Alteration  of 
Men  and  Manners. 

For  this  Defect,  Experiments  are  a  foveraign  Cure  : 
They  give  us  a  perfect  Sight  of  what  is  before  us  ; 
they  bring  us  home  to  our  felves  ;  they  make  us  live 
in  England. ,  and  not  in  Athens  or  Sparta ,  at  this  pre¬ 
lent  time,  and  not  three  thoufand  Years  ago  :  Though 
they  permit  us  to  refled:  on  what  has  been  done  infor¬ 
mer  Ages ;  yet  they  make  us  chiefly  to  regard  and  con¬ 
template  the  Things  that  are  in  our  View.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  comformable  to  the  Defign  of  Nature  itielf ; 
which  though  it  has  fram’d  our  Bodies  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  that  we  may  eafily  upon  occafion  turn  about  to 
look  behind  us ;  yet  it  has  plac’d  the  Eyes ,  the  chief 
Inflruments  of  Obfervation ,  not  in.  our  Backs ,  but  in 
our  Foreheads. 

Se<T  XII.  The  lafl:  Failing  which  is  wont  to  be  imputed  to 
The  feventh  Learned  Men ,  is  want  of  T fe,  and  fear  o {Brattice,  and 
Objection,  a  converfing  with  Things  in  their  Studies,  which  they 

TJen  u(hin~  meeC  wit^  no  w^ere  may  now  perhaps  be 

aer $  u  e'  thought,  that  an  Experimenter  is  as  inclinable  to  thele 
Weaknetfes,  as  he  that  only  contemplates  ;  becauie 
they  both  keep  out  of  the  way,  in  the  Shadow  ;  the 
one  in  his  Library ,  arguing,  objecting,  defending,conc la¬ 
ding  with  himfelf ;  the  other  in  his  Workhoufe,  with  fuch 
Tools  and  Materials,  whereof  many  perhaps  are  not 
pubiickly  inufe.  Let  us  then  confider  which  of  them 
is  moft  to  be  blam’d  for  converfing  with  Matters  un¬ 
like 
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tke  thole  that  we  meet  with  in  Civil  Affairs  ?  And 
which  moft  abounds  with  Fears  and  DoubtSy  and  mi- 
ftaken  in  Ideas  of  Things. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  Men  of  Reading  do 
very  much  bufy  themfelves  about  fuch  Conceptions , 
which  are  no  where  to  be  found  out  of  their  own 
Chambers.  The  Senfe ,  the  Cuftom. ,  the  TraEiice,  the 
Judgment  of  the  World,  is  quite  a  different  Thing 
from  what  they  imagine  it  to  be  in  private.  And 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  when  they  come  abroad 
into  Bufmefs,  the  fight  of  Men,  the  Tumult  and  Noife 
of  Cities,  and  the  very  brightnels  of  Day  it  lelf  af¬ 
fright  them  :  Like  that  Rhetorician ,  who  having  been 
us’d  to  declaim  in  the  fhade  of  a  School ,  when  he  came 
to  plead  a  true  Caufe  in  the  open  Air ,  defir’d  the 
Judges  to  remove  their  Seat  under  fome  Roof,  becaufe 
the  Light  offended  him. 

But  now  on  the  other  fide,  the  Men  of  W orks  and 
Experiments  perhaps  do  not  always  handle  the  very 
fame  Subjects  that  are  adfed  on  the  Stage  of  th  zlVorld ; 
yet  they  are  fuch  as  have  a  very  great  refemblance  to 
them.  It  is  Matter ,  a  vifible  and  fenfible  Matter ,  which 
is  the  Objedt  of  their  Labours :  And  the  fame  is  alfo  us’d 
by  Men  of  practical  Lives.  This  Likenels  of  their  Im- 
ployments  will  foon  make  the  one  excel  in  the  other. 
For  it  is  far  eafier  for  him  who  has  been  converfant 
in  one  fort  of  lVorks>  to  apply  himfelf  to  any  other  ; 
than  for  him  who  has  only  thought  much,  to  turn  a 
Man  of  RraElice :  As  he  that  can  paint  the  Face  of  a 
Man  or  a  Lion,  will  much  fooner  come  to  draw  any 
other  Creature,  than  he  who  has  all  the  Rules  of 
Limning  in  his  Head,  but  never  yet  us’d  his  Hand  to 
lay  on  a  Colour. 

And  as  for  the  Terrors  and  Mifapprehenjions  which 

V  u  z  com- 
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commonly  confound  weaker  Minds,  and  make  Mena 
Hearts  to  fail  and  boggle  at  Trifles  ;  there  is  fo  little 
hope  of  having  them  remov’d  by  Speculation  alone, 
that  it  is  evident  they  were  firfl  produc’d  by  the  moil 
contemplative  Men  amongft  the  Antients, ;  andchiefly^ 
prevail’d  of  late  Years,  when  that  way  of  Learning- 
flourifh’d.  The  Toets  began  of  old  to  impofe  the  De¬ 
ceit.  They  to  make  all  Things  look  more  venerable 
than  they  were,  devis’d  a  thoufand  falfe  Chimaras  ;  on 
every  Field,  River,  Grove,  and  Cave,  they  bellow’d  ar 
Fantafm  of  their  own  making  :  With  thefe  they  a-, 
maz’d  the  World;  thefe  they  cloath’d  with  what. 
Shapes  they  pleas’d ;  by  thele  they  pretended,  that, 
all  Wars,  and  Counfels,  and  A&ions  of  Men  were, 
adminiflred.  And  in  the  modern  Ages  thefe  Fanta - 
^  we  e  reviv  ’d  and  poflefs’d  Chrift  endow,  in 

the  very  height  of  the  Schoolmens  time  :  An  infinite* 
Number  of  Fairies  haunted. every  Houle ;  all  Churches 
were  fill’d  with  Apparitiojis  ;  Men  began  to  be  fright^ 
ed  from  their  Cradles ,  which  Fright  continu’d  to  their 
Graves ,  and  their  Names  alfo  were  made  the  Caufes  of 
fearing  others.  All  which  Abufes  if  thofe.  acute  ThF 
lofophers  did, not  promote,  yet  they  were  never  able 
to  overcome  ;  nay,  even  not  fo  much  as  King  Oberonc 
and  his  invifible  Army , 

But  from  the  time  in  which  the  real  Floilofophy  has 
appear’d,  there  is  fcarce  any  whifper  remaining  of 
inch  Horrors.:  Every  Man  is  unfhaken  at  thofe. Tales  - 
at  which  his  Anceftors. trembled  :  The  courfe  ofThings 
goes  quietly  along  in  its  own  true  .Channel  of  Natu~ 
ral  Caufes  Effects.  For  this  we  are  beholden  to , 
Experiments  ;  which  though  they  have  not  yet  com-: 
pleated  the  Difcovery  of  the  true  World,  yet  they  have 
already  vanquifh’d  thofe  wild  Inhabitants  of  the  falfe 

Worlds, 
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Worlds,  that  us’d  to  aftonifh  the  Minds  of  Men.  A 
Bleffing  for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful,  if  we  re¬ 
member,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  Curfes  that 
God  pronounces  on  the  Wicked,-  that  they  jhall  fear 
.where  no  fear  is. 

From  what  I  have  laid  may  be  gather’d,  That  Ex¬ 
perimental  F  hilofbphy  will  prevent  Mens  fpending  the 
ftrength  of  their  Thoughts  about  Difputes ,  by  turning 
them  to  JVorks  ■:  That  it  may  well  be  attended  by  the 
united  Labours  of  many,  without  wholly  devouring 
the  time -of -thole  that  labour  :  That  it  will  cure  our 
Minds  of  romantic  Swelling,by  fhewing  all  Things  fa¬ 
miliarly  to  them,  juft  as  large  as  they  are :  That  it 
will  free  them  from  F  erverfity,  by  not  permitting 
them  to  be  too  peremptory  in  their  Conclufions  :  That 
it  accuftoms  our  Hands  to  Things  which  have  a  near 
refemblance  to  the  bufmefs  of  Life;  and,  that  it 
draws  away  the  Shadows  which  either  inlarge  or  dar¬ 
ken  human  Affairs:  And  indeed  of  the  ulual  Titles 
by  which  Men  of  Buftnels  are  wont  to  be  diftin- 
guilh’d,  the  Crafty ,  the  Formal ,  and  the  Trudent ; 
the  Crafty  may  anfwer  to  the  Empyric  in  Fhilofophy  ; 
that  is,  he  is  fuch  a  one  who  has  a  great  Collodion  of 
particular  Experiences,  but  knows  not  how  toule  them 
but  to  bafe  and  low  Ends.  The  Formal  Mzn  may  be 
compar’d  to  themeer  SpeculativeFhilofopher  :  For  he 
vainly  reduces  every  Thing  to  grave  and  folemn  gene¬ 
ral  Rules,  Without  Difcretion,  or  mature  Deliberation. 
And  laftly,  the  Frudent  Man  is  like  him  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  a  conftant  and  folid  courfe  of  Experiments. 
The  one  in  Civil  Life  neither  wholly  rejeds  the  Wif- 
dom  of  Ancient  or  Modern  times  :  The  other  in  Fhi- 
b fop  by  has  the  fame  reverence  for  former  Ages,  and  re¬ 
gard  for  the  prefent .  The  one  does  not  reft  upon' 
L  .  hrj  empty 
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empty  Prudence,but  defigns  it  for  Adtion :  The  other 
does  the  fame  with  his  Difcoveries  :  Upon  a  juft,  fe- 
vere,  and  deliberate  Examination  of  Things,  they  both 
raife  their  Obfervations ,  which  they  do  not  fuller  to 
lie  idle,  but  ufe  them  to  diredt  the  Actions,  and  fup- 
ply  the  Wants  of  human  Life . 

Sea.  XIII.  Besides  what  I  havefaidofthe  help  which  Exfe- 
Eyperi-  rlments  will  bring  to  our  public  Duties ,  and  civil 
ments  ufe -  Attions,  I  promis’d  to  add  fomething  concerning  the 
fu! fertile  Aftiftance  that  they  are  able  to  give  towards  the  Ma- 
°M  {  nagement  of  the  private  Motions ,  and  Paffions  of  our 
Minds  :  Of  this  I  need  lay  the  lefs,  becaufe  there  is 
amongft  the  LP hilofofhers  a  particular  Science  appoint¬ 
ed  for  this  Purpofe,  to  prefcribe  Rules  for  calming  our 
Ajfettions,  and  conquering  our  Vices.  However,  I 
will  not  wholly  pafs  it  over  in  Silence  :  but  I  will  try 
in  few  Words  to  make  appear,  that  the  real  Philo  Jo - 
jhy  will  fupply  our  Thoughts  with  excellent  Medi¬ 
cines  againft  their  own  Extravagancies ,  and  will 
ierve  in  fome  fort,  for  the  lame  ends,  which  the  Mo¬ 
ral  profelfes  to  accomplilh. 

If  we  lhall  call  an  Eye  on  all  the  Temfejls  which 
axife  within  our  Breafts,  and  confider  the  Caufes,  and 
Remedies  of  all  the  violent  Dejires ,  malicious  Enviesy 
imtemperate  Joys ,  and  irregular  Griefs,  by  which 
the  Lives  of  moll  Men  become  miferable ,  ox  guilty  ; 
we  lhall  find,  that  they  are  chiefly  produc’d  by  Idle- 
nefs,  and  may  be  moft  naturally  cur’d  by  Diverjion. 
Whatever  Art  lhall  be  able  to  bufy  the  Minds  of  Men, 
with  a  conftant  courle  of  innocent  Works ,  or  to  fill 
them  with  as  vigorous  and  plealant  Images,  as  thole 
ill  Imjrejfions ,  by  which  they  are  deluded ;  it  will 
certainly  have  a  lurer  efiedf  in  the  compofing  and 

purifying 
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purifying  of  their  Thoughts,  than  all  the  rigid  Pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Stoical,  or  the  empty  Didindtions  of  the 
‘Peripatetic  Moralijis. 

Now  then  it  is  requir’d  in  that  Study ,  which  jfhall 
attempt,  according  to  the  force  of  Nature ,  to  cure 
the  Diieafes  of  the  Mind,  that  it  keep  it  from  Idlenefey 
by  full  and  earned;  Employments  ;  and  that  it  poffefs 
it  with  innocent,  various,  lafling,  and  even  fenfible 
‘Delights. 

How  adtive  and  induftrious  the  Art  of  Experiments 
ought  to  be,  may  be  concluded  from  the  whole  te- 
nour  of  my  Difcourle :  wherein  I  have  often  prov’d, 
that  it  can  never  be  finifh’d  by  the  perpetual  Labours 
of  any  one  Man,  nay  fcarce  by  the  fiicceffive  force  of 
the  greated  Ajfembly. 

That  therefore  being  taken  for  granted,  that  it  will 
afford  eternal  Employments :  it  is  alio  as  true,  that  it’s 
Labours  will  contain  the  mod  affecting,  and  the  mod 
diverting  Delights  :  And  that  thence  it  has  Power 
enough  to  free  the  Minds  of  Men  from  their  Vanities 
and  Intemperance,  by  that  very  way  which  the  great- 
ed  Epicure  has  no  reafon  to  rejedf,  by  oppofing 
Pleafure  againd  Pleafure. 

And  I  dare  challenge  all  the  corrupt  Arts  of  our 
Senfesy  or  the  Devices  of  voluptuous  Wits,  to  pro¬ 
vide  fuller,  more  changeable,  or  nearer  Objedts,  for 
the  Contentment  of  Mens  Minds.  It  were  indeed  to 
be  wifh’d,  that  fevere  Virtue  itfelf,  attended  only  by 
its  own  Authority ,  were  powerful  enough  to  edabliih 
its  Dominion.  But  it  cannot  be  lo.  The  Corruptions, 
and  Infirmities  of  Human  Nature  dand  in  need  of  all 
manner  of  Allurements,  to  draw  us  to  Good,  and 
quiet  Manners.  I  will  therefore  propofe  for  this 
End  this  Courle  of  Study ,  which  will  not  affright  us 
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'  with  rigid  Precepts,  or  four  Looks,  or  peevilh  Com¬ 
mands,  but  confids  of  fcnfible  Tleafure ,  and  befides 
•  will  be  mod  lading  in  its  Satisfaction,  and  innocent  its 
Remembrance. 

What  Raptures  can  the  moft  voluptuous  Men  fancy, 
to  which  thefe  are  not  equal  ?  Can  they  relifli  no¬ 
thing  but  the  Elea  fires  of  their  Senfes  ?  They  may 
here  enjoy  them  without  Guilt  or  Remorfe.  Are  they 
affrighted  at  the  Difficulties  of  Knowledge  ?  Here 
they  may  meet  with  a  Study ,  that  as  well  fits  the 
mod  neghgentMinds,  as  the  mod  induftrious.  This 
confids  of  lb  many  Works,  and  thofe  To  obvious,  and 
facil,  that  the  mod  laborious  will  never  find  Caufe  to 
be  idle,  and  the  mod  idle  may  dill  have  fomething 
to  do  with  the  greated  Eafe.  In  this  they  need  not 
weary  themfelves  by  fearching  for  Matter  :  whatever 
they  feel,  or  fee,  will  afford  them  Obfervations.  In 
this  there  is  no  tedious  Preparation  requir’d  to  fit 
them  for  fuch  Endeavours  :  as  loon  as  they  have  the 
ufe  of  their  Hands ,  and  Eyes,  and  common  Senfe ,  they 
are  diffidently  furnifh’d  to  undertake  them.  Though 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  Arts  of  Men  without 
many  previous  Studies ,  yet  fuch  is  the  Indulgence 
of  Nature ,  that  it  has  from  the  Beginning,  out  of 
its  own  Store,  diffidently  provided  every  Man  ♦with 
all  Things,  that  are  needful  for  the  Underdandinor  0f 
itfelf. 

‘Thus  neither  the  fenfual  Mind,  has  any  occafion  to 
contemn  Experiments  as  unplealant,  nor  the  idle  as 
burdenfome,  or  intolerable,  nor  the  virtuous  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  Labours.  And  the  lame  Influence  they 
may  have  on  all  other  moral  Imperfections  of  human 
Nature .  What  room  can  there  be  for  low  and  little 
Things  in  zMind fo  ulefully  and  dicccfsfullyemploy’d  ? 

What 
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What  ambitious  Hifquiets  can  torment  that  Man,  who 
has  fo  much  Glory  before  him,  for  which  there  are 
only  requir’d  the  delightful  Works  of  his  Hands  ? 
What  dark  or  melancholy  Paffiotrs  can  overfhadow 
his  Hearty  whofe  Senfes  are  always  full  of  fo  many 
various  FroduMions,  of  which  the  lead  Progrefs,  and 
Succefs,  will  affe<d  him  with  an  innocent  Joy  ?  Wffiat 
Anger,  Envy,  Hatred,  or  Revenge,  can  long  torment 
his  Bread,  whom  not  only  the  grcated,  and  noblefl 
Objeds,  but  every  Sand,  every  Pible,  every  Grafs, 
every  Earth,  every  Fly  can  divert  >  To  whom  the 
return  of  every  Seafon,  every  Month,  every  Day,  do 
lugged  a  Circle  of  mod  pleafmt  Operations  ?  If  the 
Antients  pr  elcrib’d  it  as  a  fufficient  Remedy ,  againd 
fuch  violent  TaJJions ,  only  to  repeat  the  Alphabet 
over ;  whereby  there  was  Leifure  given  to  the  Mind \ 
to  recover  itfelf  from  any  Hidden  Fury:  Then  how 
much  more  effectual  Medicines,  againd  the  lame  Hi- 
ftempers ,  may  be  fetch’d  from  the  whole  Alphabet  of 
Nature ,  which  reprefents  itfelf  to  our  'Confederation, 
in  fo  many  infinite  Volumes  ! 


I  will  now  proceed  to  the  weightied,  and  mod  Se&.  XIV. 
folemn  Part  of  my  whole  C\)ndertaking  ;  to  make  a  Expert- 
Defence  of  the  Royal  Society ,  and  this  new  Exferi-  ments  mt 
oriental  Learning,  in  Refped  of  the  Chriftian  Faith .  I  t0 

am  not  ignorant,  in  what  a  dippery  Place  I  now 
Hand  ;  and  what  a  tender  Matter  I  am  enter’d  upon. 

I  know  that  it  is  almod  impoffible  without  Offence) 
to  foeak  of  things  of  this  Nature,  in  which  all  Man¬ 
kind,  each  Country,  and  now  almod  every  Family , 
do  fo  widely  difagree  among  themfelves.  I  cannot 
expe<d  that  what  I  fhall  fay  will  efcape  Misinterpre¬ 
tation,  though  it  be  ipoken  with  the  greated  Simpli- 
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plicity,  and  fobmiffion,  while  I  behold  that  moft’ 
Men  do  rather  value  themfeives,  and  others,  on  the 
little  Differences  of  Religion?: than  the  main  Subftance. 
itfelf ;  and  while  the  Will  of  God  is  fo  varioufly  di~ 
{traded,  that  what  appears  to  be  Piety  to  fome  Chri- 
ftians ,  is  abhorr’d  as  the  greatefl  Superftition  and 
Herefy  by  others. 

However  to  finooth  my  Way  as  much  as  I  can,  and 
to  prepare  all  our  feveral  Spiritual  Inter  efts,  to  read 
this  Part  with  fome  tolerable  Moderation  ;  I  do  here, 
in  the  beginning,  moft  fincereiy  declare,  that  if  this 
Defign  fhould  in  the  leaft  diminifh  the  Reverence ,  that 
is  due  to  the  Doltrine  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  it  were  fb  far 
from  defer  ving  P  rot  elf  ion,  that  it  ought  to  be  ab¬ 
horr’d  by  all  the  Politic  and  Prudent ;  as  well  as  by 
the  devout  Part  of  Chriftendom.  And  this,  I  profefs5,„ 
I  think  they  were  bound  to  do,  not  only  from  a  juft 
Dread  of  the  Being ,  the  TV or  flip,  the  Omnipotence, 
the  Love  of  God,  all  which  are  to  be  held  in  the 
higheft  Veneration,,  but  alfo  out  of  a  Regard  to  the 
Peace  and  Prolperity  of  Men.  In  Matters  that  con¬ 
cern  our  Opinions  of  another  TV or  Id,  the  leaft  Altera¬ 
tions  are  of  wonderful  Hazard  :  how  mifehievous  then 
would  that  Enterprize  be, .  whofe  Effeds  would  abolilh 
the  Command  of  Confcience,  the  Belief  of  a  Future 
Life  ;  or  any  of  thofe  Heavenly  Doctrines ,  by  which 
not  only  the  Eternal  Condition  of  Men  is  focur’d, 
but  their  Natural  Reafon,  and  their  Temporal  Safety 
advanc’d  }  Whoever  fhall  impioufly  attempt  to  fobvert 
the  Authority  of  the  Divine  Power,  on  falfo  Preten¬ 
ces  to  better  Knowledge,  he  will  unfettle  the  ftrongeft 
Foundations  of  our  Hopes  :  he  will  make  a  terrible 
Confufion  in  all  the  Offices  and  Opinions  of  Men  :  he 
will  deftroy  the  moil  prevailing  Argument  to  Virtue : 

he 
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he  will  remove  all  Human  Heltons,  from  their  firmeft 
Center:  he  will  even  deprive  himfeif  of  the  Prero¬ 
gative  of  his  Immortal  Soul ;  and  will  have  the  fame 
Succefs,  that  the  Ancient  Fables  make  thofe  to  have 
had,  who  contended  with  their  God of  whom  they 
report,  that  many  were  immediately  turn’d  into 
Beajls. 

With  thefe  Apprehenfions  I  come  to  examine  the 
Objections,  which  I  am  now  to  fatisfy  :  and  having 
calmly  compar’d  the  Arguments  of  feme  devout  Men 
ngainil  Knowledge,  and  chiefly  that  of  Experiments  \ 

I  muff  pronounce  them^fcoth,  to  be  altogether  inef- 
fcnfive.  I  did  before  affirm,  that  the  Royal  Society 
is  abundantly  cautious,  not  to  intermeddle  in  Spiritual 
Things:  But  that  being  only  a  general  Plea/ and  the 
Queflion  not  lying  fo  much  on  what  they  do  at  pre- 
fent,  as  upon  the  probable  Effects  of  their  Enterprize  ; 

I  will  bring  it  to  the  Teft  through  the  chief  Parts  of 
Chrifiianity  ;  and  ffiew  that  it  will  be  found  as  much 
averfe  from  Atkeijm,  in  its  Iffiue  and  Confequences,  as 
it  was  in  its  original  Purpofe. 

The  publick  Declaration  of  the  Chrifttan  Religion , 
is  to  propofe  to  Mankind  an  infallible  Way  o  Salva¬ 
tion.  Towards  the  Performance  of  this  happy  End, 
befides  the  Trinciples  of  Natural  Religion,  which  com 
fills  in  the  Acknowledgment  and  Worfhip  ofa  Deity , 
it  has  offer’d  us  the  Merits  of  a  glorious  Saviour  : 
By  him,  and  his  Apo files  Miniftry,  it  has  given  us  fuf- 
ficient  Examples ,  and  Doctrines,  to  acquaint  us  with 
"Divine  Things,  and  carry  us  to  Heaven.  In  every  one 
of  thefe,  the  Experiments  of  Natural  Things  ,  do 
neither  darken  our  Eyes,  nor  deceive  our  Minds,  nor 
deprave  out  Hearts. 
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First  there  can  be  no  juft  Reafon  aftign’d,  why  an 
Experimenter  fhould  be  prone  to  deny  the  EfTence,, 
and  Properties  of  God,  the  univerfal  Sovereignty  of 
his  'Dominion ,  and  his  Brovidence  over  the  Creation . 
He  has  before  him  the  very  fame  Argument,  to  con¬ 
firm  his  Judgment  in  all  thele  ;  with  which  he  himfelf 
is  wont  to  be  abundantly  fatisfy’d,  when  he  meets 
with  it  in  any  of  his  Bhilofdphical  Inquiries,  In  every 
thing  that  he  tries,  he  believes,  that  this  is  enough 
for  him  to  reft  on,  if  he  finds,  that  not  only  his  own, 
1>ut  the  univerfal  Obfervations  of  Men  of  all  Times 
and  Places,  without  any  mutual  Confpiracy  have  con- 
fented  in  the  fame  Conclufion.  How  can  he  then  re¬ 
frain  from  embracing  this  common  Truths  which  is 
witnefs’d  by  the  unanimous  Approbation  of  all  Coun¬ 
tries ,  the  Agreement  of  Nations ,  and  the  fecret  Ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  every  Man’s  Bread  > 

’Tis  true  his  Employment  is  about  material  Things. 
But  this  is  fo  far  from  drawing  him  to  oppofe  invi- 
fible  Beings ,  that  it  rather  puts  his  Thoughts  into  an 
excellent  good  Capacity  to  believe  them.  In  every 
Work  of 'Nature,  that  he  handles,  he  knows  that  there 
is  not  only  a  grofs  Subftance,  which  prefents  itlelf 
to  all  Mens  Eyes  ;  but  an  infinite  fubtilty  of  Barts , 
which  come  not  into  the  fliarpeft  Sence,  So  that  what 
the  Scripture  relates  of  the  Purity  of  GW,  of  the 
Spirituality  of  his  Nature ,  and  that  of  Angels,  and 
the  Souls  of  Men,  cannot  feem  incredible  to  him,  when 
he  perceives  the  numberlefs  Particles  that  move  in 
every  Man’s  Blood,  and  the  prodigious  Streams^ 
that  continually  flow  unfee n  from  every  Body.  Ha¬ 
ving  found  that  his  own  Senfes  have  been-  fo  far  aft 
lifted,  by  the  Iufiruments.  of  Art,  he  may  fooner  ad- 
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mit,  that  his  Mind  ought  to  be  rais’d  higher,  by  a 
heavenly  Light,  in  thofe  things  wherein  his  Senfes 
do  fall  Ihort.  If  (as  the  ApoJUei ays)  the  invifible  things 
of  God  are  manifeftcd  by  the  vifihle  ;  then  how  much 
Itronger  Arguments  has  he  for  his  Belief,  in  the  eter¬ 
nal  Tower,  and  Godhead,  from  the  vaft  Number 
of  Creatures,  that  are  invifible  to  others,  but  are  expos’d 
to  his  View  by  the  help  of  his  Experiments  ? 

Thus  he  is  prepar’d  to  admit  a  'Deity,  and  to  em-  Se&.  XVI. 
brace  the  Confequences  of  that  Concetfion.  He  i sExperi- 
alfo.  from  his  Experiments  as  well  furnilli’d  with  Ar-mnti  mt 
guments  to  adpre  it :  He  has  always  before  his  Eyes  inJurml 
the  Beauty,  Contrivance ,  and  Order  oi God's  Works  ^ 

From  hence,  he  will  learn  to  ferve  him  with  all  Reve^- 
rence,  who  in  all  that  he  has  made,  confulted*  Orna- 
mesit,  as  well  as  T )Je. 

From  hence  he  will  bell  underhand  the  infinite  Di- 
ftance  between  himjelf  and  his  Creator,  when  he 
finds  that  all  things  were  produc’d  by  him  :  Whereas 
he  by  all  his  Study,  can  fcarce  imitate  the  lead  EfFedts,. 
nor  haften,  or  retard  the  common  Courfe  of  Nature. 

This  will  teach  him  to  worjhif  that  TVifdom,  by  which 
all  things  are  fo  eafily  fuftain’d,  when  he  has  look’d 
more  familiarly  into  them,  and  beheld  the  Chances 
and  Alterations,  to  which  they  are  expofed.  Hence 
he  will  be  led  to  admire  the  wonderful  Contrivance 
of  the  Creation  ;  and  lb  to  apply,  and  diredt  his 
Praifes  aright :  which  no  doubt,  when  they  are  of¬ 
fer’d  up  to  Heaven ,  from  the  Mouth  of  one,  who  has 
well  fludied  what  he  commends,  will  be  more  luita- 
ble  to  the  Divine  Nature ,  than  the  blind  Applaufes  of 
the  Ignorant.  This  was  the  firft  Service  that  Adam 
perform’d. to  his  Creator,  when,  he  obey’d  him  in  mu- 
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firing,  and  naming,  and' looking 'into  the  Nature  of  all 
the  Creatures.  This  had  been  the  only  Religio'n  if 
Men  had  continued  innocent  in  Paradife ,  and  had  not 
wanted  a  Redemption.  Of  this  the  Scripture  rtfelf 
makes  fo  much  Ufe,  that  if  any  devout  Mart  lhall  re- 
jedt  all  Natural  Philofophy ,  he  may  blot  Genefts ,  and 
Joby  and  the  Pftalms ,  and  fome  other  Books  out  ofthe 
Canon  of  the  Bible.  God  never  yet  left  himfelf  with¬ 
out  Witnefs  in  the  World :  And  it  is  obfervable,  that 
he  has  commonly  chofen  the  dark  and  ignorant  Ages^ 
wherein  to  work  Miracles  ;  but  feldom  or  never  the 
Times  when  Natural  Knowledge  prevail’d:  For  he 
knew  there  was  not  fo  much  need  to  make  ufe  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  Signs,  when  Men  were  diligent  in  the 
Works  of  his  Hands,  and  attentive  on  the  Impreffions 
of  his  Foot-Heps  in  his  Creatures. 

It  is  almofl  a  pr over  Speech,  that  the  mo  ft  Learn¬ 
ed  Ages  are  ftill  the  moft  Atheiftical,  and  the  Ignorant 
tnoft  Devout.  Whoever  devis’d  this  Diftindfion  at 
firft,  the  true  is  little  beholden  ter  him  for  it; 

for  inltead  of  obeying  the  Jewi/h  Law,  which  for¬ 
bids  us  to  offer  up  to  God  a  Sacrifice  that  has  a  Ble- 
mifh,  he  has  beftow’d  the  mod  excellent  of  all  the 
Race  of  Men  on  the  Devil ;  and  has  only  affign’d  to 
Religion  thole  Men  and  thole  Times,  which  have  the 
greateft  Blemilli  of  Human  Nature ,  even  a  Defedt  in 
their  Knowledge  and  Tinder  ft  an  ding. 

If  there  can  be  found  any  Colour  for  this  Objerva- 
lion,  that  the  Light  of  Redfton  lh'ould  produce  a  Spiri¬ 
tual  ‘Darb/efe  ;  it  can  only  then  hold  good,  when  the 
Knowledge  of  Men,  and  not  that  of  Nature  abounds. 
Whether  the  firft  be  true,  or  no,  let  the  Politicians 
confider  :  But  of  the  fetond,  this  is  a  liifficient  Con¬ 
viction,  that  in  molt  Countries  God  has  been  wor-i 
i  *  fhipp’d 
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ihipp’d  in  a  Fomi  proportionable  to  that  kind  of  Natu- 
ral'P  hilo/by  by  in  which  they  exceli’d.  In  Berfia,  where 
the  Skill  of  the  Heavenly  Motions  ftrd  began,  they  had 
their  Temples  on  the  Tops  of  Hills,  and  open  to  the 
Air:  In  Mgyft  they  had  the  bed  Opportunities  offtu- 
dying  the  Nature  of  living  Creatures  ;  by  reafon  of 
that  variety  which  their  River  and  their  Land  pro¬ 
duc’d.  And  their  Religious  Myfteries  were  contain’d 
in  Hi  ere  glyphic  ks  which  were  mod  of  them  borrow’d 
from  Beads.  And  why  lliould  Natural  Philofofhy  be 
now  condemn’d  for  contempt  of  all  ’Divinity ,  when 
of  old  it  did  rather  incline  them  to  Super  fit  ion ,  which 
is  the  other  extreme?  It  is  true  indeed,  by  that  Know¬ 
ledge  which  they  had  of  many  Creatures,  they  were 
drawn  to  adore  them  ;  but  that  was  only  becaufe 
it  was  imperfedt  :  If  they  had  underdood  them 
throughly,  they  had  never  done  it :  So  true ys  that  Say¬ 
ing  of  my  Lord  Bacon ,  T hat  by  a  little  Knowledge  of 
Nature  Men  become  Atheifts ;  but  a  great  deal  returns 
them  back  again  to  a  found  and  religious  Mind.  In 
brief,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  the  Matter,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  not  only  Sottifhnefs,  but  Prophanefs, 
for  Men  to  cry  out  againd  the  underdanding  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  for  that  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  Inftru- 
ment  of  Gody  whereby  he  gives  Being  and  Adtioo 
to  Things :  the  Knowledge  of  it  deferves  fo  little  to  be 
edeem’d  impious,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  reckon’d 
as  Divine. 


But  the  chief  Part  of  our  Religion ,  on  which  the  Se&.XVIL 
Certainty  of  all  the  red  depends,  is  the  Evangelical  Experiments 
Doblrine  of  Salvation  by  Jefiis  Chrift.  In  this  there  notprejudi- 
is  nothing  from  which  he  that  converfes  much  with  Na-  Cl(d  to  the 
ture ,  can  be  thought  to  be  more  averfe  than  others  :  ^  Got  f 
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nay,  to  which  ;  he  may  not  be  concluded  to  be  mote 
inclinable)  on. this  very  Account;  feeing  it 'has  all 
been  prov’ d  to  him  his  own  Way.  Had  not  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Chrift  beenftrengthen’d  by  undeniable  Signs  of 
Almighty  Tower ,  no  Age  nor  Place  had  been  oblig’d  to 
believe  ihis  Meffage.  And  thefe  Miracles  with  which 
he  aflerted  the  Truths  that  he  taught  (if  I  might  be 
allow’d  this  Boldnefs  in  a  Matter  fo  facred)  I  would 
even  venture  to  call  T>ivine  Experiments  of  his  God¬ 
head. 

What  then  can  there  be  in  all  this  cDoBriney  at 
\yhich  a  real  and  impartial  Inquirer  into  naturdl 
Things ■,  fliould  be  o fended  >  Does  he  demand  a 
Teftimony  from  Heaven  ?  He  has  it :  He  reads  Effe&s 
produc’d,  that  did  exceed  all  mortal  Skill  and  Force  : 
And  of  this  he  himfelf  is  a  better  Judge  than  others  : 
For  to  underltand  aright  what  is  Supernatural ,  it  is  a 
good  Step  full  to  know  what  is  according  to  Nature . 

Does  he  require  that  this  lliould  be  teftified,  not 
by  Men  of  Craft  or  Speculation  •  but  rather  by  Men  of 
Honefty ,  : Trades ,  and  Buftnefs  ?  The  Apoftles  were 
liich.  Will she  not, confent  to  any  Man’s  Opinions ,  un- 
lefs  he  fees  the  Operations  of  his  Hands  agree  with 
them  ?  Chrift  himfelf  requires  no  more  of  any  of  his 
Eo timers:  For  he  commanded  his  SDifciples  not  to 
believe  him,  but  the  Works  that  he  did.  Does  he  think 
that  at  is  the  moft  honorable  Labour  to  ftudy  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  Mankind?  to  help  their  Infirmities?  to  fupply 
their  Wants  ?  to  eafe  their  Burdens?  He  here  may  be- 
Jiold  the  whole  TTotirine  of  Future  Happinefs ,  intro¬ 
duc’d  by  the  feme  Means ;  by  feeding  the  Hungry,  by 
curing  the  Lame,  and  by  opening  the  Eyes  of  the 
Blind  :  All  which  may  be  call’d  T hi lof optical  Works , 
perform’d  by  an  Almighty  Hand \ 
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What  then  can  hinder  him  from  loving  and  admi¬ 
ring  this  Saviour ,  whole  Defign  is  fo  comfortable  to 
his  own,  but  his  Ability  fo  much  greater  ?  What  Jea- 
loufy  can  he  have  of  an  Impofture  in  this  MeJJias  ? 

Who  though  his  DoStrine  was  lb  pure  and  venerable, 
though  his  Life  was  fo  blamelefs,  though  he  had  the 
Power  of  Heaven  and  Earth  in  his  Hands,  though  he 
knew  the  Thoughts  of  Men  and  might  have  touch’d 
and  mov’d  them  as  he  pleas’d  ;  did  yet  not  rely  on  his 
DoElrine ,  on  his  Life,  on  the  irrenflible  Adiftance  of 
Angels ,  or  on  his  own  "Divinity  alone  ;  but  Hoop’d 
to  convince  Men  by  their  Senfes ,  and  by  the  very 
fame  Courfe  by  which  they  receive  all  their  Natural 
Knowledge. 

The  lad  Doctrinal  Part  of  our  Religion ,  I  lliall  §  XVIII,' 
mention,  confilts  of  thofe  Doctrines  which  have  been  Expert- 
long  fince  deduc’d  by  Conlequences  from  the  Scrip-  menu  mil 
ture ,  and  are  now  fettled  in  the  Body  of  that  Divinity,  not  over- 
which  was  deliver’d  down  to  us  by  the  Primitive  tj*0™ r 
Church ,  and  which  the  generality  of  Chriftendom  em-  * 
braces.  It  may  here  be  fuggelted,  that  the  fenfible  tjvec/wch. 
Knowledge  of  Things  may  in  time  abolifh  moll  of 
rhefe,  by  infinuating  into  Men’s  Minds  that  they  can¬ 
not  Hand  before  the  Impartiality  o tPhilofophical  In- 
quifitions.  But  this  Surmife  has  no  manner  of  Founda¬ 
tion.  Thefe  Superftrudfures  are  of  two  Sorts  :  Either 
thole  of  which  a  Man  may  have  a  clear  Apprehenfion 
in  his  Thoughts,  upon  a  rational  Account,  and  which 
are  intelligible  to  any  ordinary  Reader ;  or  elle  luch 
as  exceed  the  common  Meafures  of  our  Reafon  and 
Senfes.  There  will  be  no  Fear  that  an  Experimenter 
fhould  rejedt  the  firft,  feeing  they  may  be  conceiv’d 
by  the  meanelt  Capacity,  and  have  that  Stamp  upon 
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them,  which  he  for  the  moft  part  elteems  the  Chara¬ 
cter  of  Truth ,  that  they  are  vulgar.  But  now  to¬ 
wards  the  confenting  to  the  laft,  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  believe  them  in  grofs ;  and  for  this  he  is 
as  well  prepar’d  as  any  other  '• Rhilojopher .  If  we  fup- 
pole  him  iufficiently  convinc’d  of  the  Authority  of 
the  Deliverer,  (  as  I  have  already  lhewn  he  may  be  ) 
he  cannot  be  lufpedfed  for  dilavowing  his  Word, 
though  never  fo  myltical,  or  for  refilling  the  Voice 
of  him  whofe  Arm  he  has  found  to  be  Omnipotent. 
This  SubmilTion  of  his  Judgment  he  may  make,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Severity  of  his  Inquiries «  and  the 
moll  liibtil  lpeculative  Man  in  the  World  can  do  no 
more.  After  all  his  acute  Arguings  in  "Divinity *  he 
can  never  render  any  one  Point,  which  is  the  proper 
Objedl  of  Faiths  to  be  plain,  and  equal,  and  exprefii- 
ble  to  our  Reafon.  What  good  can  he  then  do  ?  feeing 
he  is  not  able  to  make  it  any  way  fitter  for  our  Faith , 
by  all  his  Tranfiendental  Notions,  than  it  was  before 
on  the  bare  Account  of  the  wondrous  Works  of  the 
Author. 

This- is-  the  Place  in  which  the  Teripatetic  Rhilo- 
fophy  has  long  triumph’d  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  on 
what  Right.  The  lpiritual  and  fupernatural  Part  of  Chri- 
ftianity  no  Fhilofophy  can  reach;  and  in  the  plain  things 
there  is  no  need  of  any  at  all ;  fo  that  it  is  excluded 
on  both  Accounts.  In  Tome  Do6trinef>  it  is  ufelefs,  by 
realon  of  their  Sublimity  ;  in  others,  becaufe  of  their 
Commonnefs.  How  fmall  Afiillance  it  brings,  may  be 
fieen  in  thofe  very  Points  in  which  its  Empire  Teems 
moll  to  be  plac?d,  in  God’s  Decrees ,  his  Immateriality , 
his  Eternity ,  and  the  holy  Myllery  of  the  Trinity : 
in  all  which  we  are  only  brought  into  a  more  learn¬ 
ed  Darknefs  by  it ;  and  in  which  unfathomable 
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Depths  a  plain  Believing  is  at  laft  acknowledg’d  by 
all  to  be  our  only  Refuge.  The  Truth  is,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  Stir  they  have  made  about  Religi¬ 
on ,  if  we  had  only  follow’d  their  Light,  we  had  frill . 
worlliipp’d  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  JV or  Id, 
under  the  fame  Title  by  which  their  PredecefTors  did 
formerly  at  Athens ,  as  the  unknown  God. 

This  I  have  urg’d  fo  far,  becaufe  I  am  confident  that 
the  reducing  of  Chrijlianity  to  one  particular  Se6t  of 
fPhilofophy,  and  confining  it  to  that,  is  one  of  the  mofl 
deftru&ive  Engines  that  ever  was  manag’d  againfl  it. 
Of  this  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  her  Share,  has  already 
found  the  ill  Effedis :  And  the  Danger  is  apparent;  For 
by  this  means  the  Benefit  of  Religion  will  become  very 
narrow,  feeing  where  Reafon  takes  Place  it  will  only 
convince  them  who  are  of  the  fame  Opinions  mBhilo- 
fiphyyv ith  thofe  that  convert  them  :  And  alfo,  (that 
which  is  worfe)  if  ever  by  any  Fate  of  Times,  or  Change 
of  Governments,  or  Succeflion  of  new  Arts,  that  Sedt 
lliall  chance  to  be  quite  broken,  the  Doffrine  of  Chrijl , 
relying  upon  it,  were  inevitably  ruin’d,  unlefs  God 
were  pleas’d  to  lupport  it  a  fupernatural  Way,  or  to 
reftore  it  again  by  new  Miracles.  Religion  ought  not 
to  be  the  Subject  of  'Deputations :  It  fhould  not  fland 
in  need  of  any  Devices  of  Reafon:  It  fhould  in  this  be 
like  the  temporal  Laws  of  all  Countries,  towards  the 
obeying  of  which  there  is  no  need  of  Syllogifins  or 
Diftintfions ;  nothing  elfe  is  neceflary  but  a  bare  Pro¬ 
mulgation,  a  common  Apprehenfion,  and  Senfe 
enough  to  underfland  the  Grammatical  Meaning  of 
ordinary  Words.  Nor  ought  Rhilofophers  to  regret 
this  Divorce  ;  feeing  they  have  almoft  deflroy’d 
themfelves  by  keeping  Chrijlianity  fo  long  under 
their  Guard  ;  by  fetching  Religion  out  of  the  Church 
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and  carrying  it  Captive  into  the  Schools,  they  have 
made  it  luffer  Banilhment  from  its  proper  Place  :  And 
they  have  withal  thereby  very  much  corrupted  the 
Subfiance  of  their  own  Knowledge  :  They  have  done 
as  the  ‘Pbilijlines  by  leizing  on  the  Ark  ;  who  by  the 
fame  Adion  depriv’d  the  People  of  God  of  their  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  alfo  brought  a  Plague  amonglt  themfelves. 

Thus  far  I  trull  it  will  be  confefs’d,  that  Exper't- 
Seft.  XIX.  mmts  arc  llnblameablc.  But  yet  there  is  much  more 

menu' will  behind,  of  which  many  pious  Men  are  wont  to  exprefs 
not  hinder  their  Jealouiy.  For  though  they  fhall  be  brought 
the  Praflice  to  allow,  that  all  thefe  ‘Doctrines,  which  I  have 
of  Religion,  nam’d,  may  ieem  to  remain  lafe  amidu  the  Studies 
of  Natural  Things:  Yet  they  Hill  whifper,  that  they 
may  chance  by  degrees,  to  make  the  Sincerity  of  De¬ 
votion  appear  ridiculous,  and  to  bring  the  Stridnefs 
of  holy  Life  out  of  Falhion :  And  that  fo  they  will 
filently,  and  by  Peice-meals,  demolilh  Religion  which 
they  dare  not  openly  encounter.  I  will  therefore 
next  endeavour  the  Removal  of  thele  Scruples,  though 
I  fufficiently  underftand,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
Work,  to  confute  fuch  popular  and  plaufible  Errors, 
which  have  the  Pretence  of  the  Caufe  of  God  to  con¬ 
firm  them.  . 

The  chief  Subftance  of  real  and  fober  Tiety,  is 

contain’d  in  the  devout  Obfervation  of  all  thofe  Ways 
whereby  God  has  been  pleas’d  to  manifell  his  Will ; 
and  in  a  right  Separation  of  our  Minds  from  the  Lulls 
andDefires  of  the  World.  The  mod  remarkable  Means, 
whereby  he  has  made  known  his  Pleafure,  are  thofe 
which  have  been  fix’d  and  reveal’d  in  his  Word ;  or 
elle  the  extraordinary  Signs  of  his  Authority,  and 

Command.  _ 
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Concerning  our  Acknowledgment  of  his  reveal'd 
Will  in  the  ^Scripture,  I  have  already  ipoken.  And 
our  Obedience  to  the  latter,  cohfifrs  chiefly  of  two 
Kinds  :  an  humble  Submiffion  to  Divine  Prophecies,, 
and  a  careful  Obfervance  of  all  remarkable  Providen¬ 
ces.  In  both  which  Experimental  Philo fophy  may 
weil  be  juftify’d.  It  may  perhaps  correct  fome  Exceffes 
which  are  incident  to  them :  But  it  declares  no  Enmity 
againft  the  things  themfelves 

The  Sum  of  all  the  whole  DoBrine  of  Prophecies- 
is  this,  that  the  great  Creator  of  the  World  has  the 
Prerogative  of  forcfeeing,  appointing,  and  predict¬ 
ing  all  future  Events:  That  he  has  often,  informer 
Ages,  made  ufe  of  this  Power,  by  the  Vifions  and 
Raptures  of  holy  Men  infpir’d  from  above  ;  that  his 
infinite  Wifidom  has  frill  the  like  Ability  to  do  the  fame  ; 
that  whenever  fuch  Predictions  are  accompanied, 
with  undeniable  Teftimonies  of  their  being  fent  from 
Heaven ,  they  ought  to  be  preferr’d  before  all  human 

Laws. 

The  true  Foundation  of  divine  Prodigies ,  is  much 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  other.  It  relies  on  thefe 
Suppofitions,  that  all  the  Creatures  are  lubjeCt  to  God's 
Word,  by  which  they  were  made ;  that  he  can  alter 
their  Courfies ,  exalt  or  deftroy,  their  Natures ,  and 
move  them  to  different  Ends  from  their  own,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  Pleafure  ;  that  this  he  has  often  done 
heretofore  ;  that  frill  his  Arm  is  not  weakn’d,  nor 
the  fame  Omnipotence  diminilh’d  ;  that  frill  he  may 
change  the  wonted  Law  of  the  Creation ,  and  difpofe 
of  the  Beings  and  Motions  of  all  Things,  without 
controul  ;  and  that  when  this  is  done  it  is  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Defign  of  punilhing,  or  rewarding,  or  forewar¬ 
ning  Mankind. 


To 
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To  the  Belief  and  Afiertion  of  thefe  'Doctrines ,  we 
are  oblig’d  by  the  very  end  of  Religion  itfelf.  But 
yet  their  counterfeit  Colours  have  feduc’d  many  vir¬ 
tuous  Minds  into  manifold  Mifchiefs. 

The  Miltakes  about  Prophecies  may  arife  either 
from  our  abufing  of  the  old,  or  a  vain  letting  up  of 
new.  We  err  in  the  fir!!,  when  we  tranflate  the  an¬ 
cient  Prophecies  from  thofe  Times  and  Countries, 
which  they  did  properly  regard,  to  others,  which 
they  do  not  concern.  And  we  offend  in  the  fecond, 
when  we  admit  of  new  Prophetical  Spirits  in  this 
Age,  without  the  uncontroulable  Tokens  of  Heavenly 
Authority. 

We  are  guilty  of  falfe  Interpretations  of  Provi¬ 
dences  and  IVonders ,  when  we  either  make  thole  to 
be  Miracles  that  are  none,  or  when  we  put  a  falfe 
Settle  on  thofe  that  are  real ;  when  we  make  general 
Events  to  have  a  private  Afped,  or  particular  Accidents 
to  have  fome  univerlal  Signification.  Though  both 
thefe  may  feem  at  firft  to  have  the  Bride!!  Appear¬ 
ance  o?  Religion,  yet  they  are  the  greateft  Ulurpa- 
tions  on  the  Secrets  of  the  Almighty ,  and  unpardon¬ 
able  Prefumptions  on  his  high  Prerogatives  of  Pu - 
nijhment  and  Reward . 

Seft.XX.  And  now  if  a  moderating  of  thefe  Extravagancies 
Experi-  muf!  be  efleem’d  Prophaneneis,  I  profefs,  I  cannot  ab- 
ments  lolve  the  Experimental  Philofopher.  It  muft  be  grant- 

Tbe  Do&rlne  ec^  wi^  very  ^crupulous,  in  believing  all 

cfprophe-  manner  of  Commentaries  on  Prophetical  Vifions,  in 
ties,  and  Liberty  to.  new  Predictions ,  and  in  affigning 

Prodigies.  r^e  Cauies,  and  marking  out  the  Paths  of  God's  Judg¬ 
ments  among!!  his  Creatures. 

He  cannot  luddenly  conclude  all  extraordinary 

Events 
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Events  to  be  the  immediate  Finger  of  God,  becaufe 
be  familiarly  beholds  the  inward  Workings  of  Things  ; 
and  thence  perceives  that  many  Effeds,  which  ufe 
to  affright  the  Ignorant ,  are  brought  forth  by  the 
common  Inftruments  of  Nature.  He  cannot  be  fud- 
dcnly  inclin’d  to  pals  Cenlure  on  Mens  eternal  Con¬ 
dition,  from  any  Temporal  Judgments  that  may 
befal  them ;  becaufe  his  long  Converfe  with  all  Mat¬ 
ters,  Times,  and  Places,  has  taught  him  the  Truth  of 
what  the  Scripture  fays,  that  all  things  happen  alike 
to  all.  He  cannot  blindly  confent  to  all  Imaginations 
of  devout  Men,  about  future  Contingencies  ;  feeing 
he  is  fo  rigid  in  examining  all  particular  Matters  of 
Fad.:  he  cannot  be  forward  to  ailent  to  Spiritual 
Raptures  and  Revelations  ;  becaufe  he  is  truly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Tempers  of  Mens  Bodies,  the  Com- 
pofition  of  their  Blood,  and  the  Power  of  Fancy ; 
and  fb  better  underftands  the  Difference  between 
Tdifeafes  and  In fpir  at  ions: 

But  in  all  this  he  commits  nothing  that  is  irreli¬ 
gious.  ’Tis  true,  to  deny  that  God  has  heretofore 
warn’d  the  World  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra- 
did  the  very  Godhead  itfelf;  but  to  rejed  the  Senfe, 
which  any  private  Man  fliall  faften  to  it,  is  not  to  dil- 
dain  the  Word  of  GW,  but  the  Opinions  of  Men  like 
ourfelves.  To  declare  againfl  the  Poffibility,  that 
new  Prophets  may  be  fent  from  Heaven ,  is  to  infinuate 
that  the  fame  infinite  Wildom,  which  once  fliew’d 
itfelf  that  Way,  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  flight  all 
Pretenders  that  come  without  the  help  of  Miracles , 
is  not  a  Contempt  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  juft  Circumfpe- 
dion,  that  the  Reafon  of  Men  be  not  over-reach’d. 
To  deny  that  God  direds  the  Courfe  of  human  Things, 
is  Stupidity  ♦,  but  to  hearken  to  every  Prodigy ,  that 
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Men  frame  againft  their  Enemies,  or  for  themfelves, 
is  not  to  reverence  the  Tower  of  God ,  but  to  make 
that  ferve  the'  Paffions,  and  Interefts,  and  Revenges 
of  Men. 

It  is  a  dangerous  Miftake,  into  which  many  good 
Men  fall ;  that  we  negled:  the  'Dominion  of  God  over 
the  World ,  if  we  do  not  dilcover,  in  every  Turn  of 
human  A&ions,  many  fupernatural  Providences  and 
miraculous  Events.  Whereas  it  is  enough  for  the 
Honour  of  his  Government^  that  he  guides  the  whole 
Creation,  in  its  wonted  Courleof  Caufes  and  Effects  : 
As  it  makes  as  much  for  the  Reputation  of  a  Prince’s 
Wifdom,  that  he  can  rule  his  Subjects  peaceably,  by 
his  known  and  Handing  Laws,  as  that  he  is  often 
forc’d  to  make  ufe  of  extraordinary  Juftice  to  punilh, 
or  reward. 

Let  us  then  imagine  our  Philo fo f  her ,  to  have  all 
flownefs  of  Belief,  and  rigour  of  Trial,  which  by 
fome  is  mifcall’d  a  blindnefs  of  Mind,  and  hardnels  of 
Heart.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  he  is  molt  unwilling  to 
grant  that  any  thing  exceeds  the  Force  of  Nature ,  but 
where  a  full  Evidence  convinces  him.  Let  it  be  al¬ 
low’d,  that  he  is  always  alarm’d,  and  ready  on  his 
Guard,  at  the  Noife  of  any  miraculous  Event  ;  left 
bis  Judgment  fhould  be  fiirpriz’d  by  the  Dilguiles  of 
Faith.  But  does  he  by  this  diminifh  the  Authority 
of  ancient  Miracles  ?  Or  does  he  not  rather  confirm 
them  the  more,  by  confining  their  Number,  and  taking 
care  that  every  Fallhood  Ihould  not  mingle  with 
them?  Can  he  by  this  undermine  Chrifianity ,  which 
does  not  now  Hand  in  need  of  liich  extraordinary 
Teftimonies  from  Heaven  ?  or  do  not  they  rather  in¬ 
danger  it,  who  Hill  venture  all  its  Truths  on  fo  ha¬ 
zardous  a  Chance  ?  Who  require  a  Continuance  of 
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Signs  and  Wonders ,  as  if  the  Works  of  our  Sa  viour 
arid  his  Apoftles  had  not  beenludtcient  :  who  ought  to 
be  edeem’d  the  mod  carnally  minded  ?  The  Enthufi 
aj 1,  that  pollutes  h\s  Religion,  with  his  own  Paffions  ; 
or  the  Experimenter,  that  will  not  ule  it  to  flatter  and 
obey  his  own  Defires,  but  to  fubduethem  ;  who  is  to 
be  thought  the  greated  Enemy  of  the  Gofpel  ?  Ele  - 
that  loads  Mens  Faiths, by  fo  many  improbable  Things, 
as  will  go  near  to  make  the  Reality  itlelf  lulpedted  ; 
or  he  that  only  admits  a  few  Arguments,  to  confirm 
the  E-vangelicalHoBrines ,  but  thenchufes  thofe  that 
are  iinquefi  Enable :  It  cannot  be  an  ungodly  purpole 
to  drive  to  abolilli  all  Holy  Cheats,  which  are  of  fa¬ 
tal  Conlequence,  both,  to  the  Deceivers  and  thole 
that  are  deceiv’d  :  To  the  Deceivers,  becaufe  they 
mud  needs  be  Hypocrites,  having  the  Artifice  in  their 
keeping  :  To  the  deceiv’d,  becaule  if  their  Eyes  fit  all  r 
be  ever  open’d,  and  they  chance  to  find,  that  they 
have  been  deluded  in  any  one  Thing,  they  will  be  apt  , 
not  only  to  rejedt  that,  but  even  to  defpife  the  very 
Truths  themfelves,  which  they  had  before  been  taught ; 
by  thofe  Deluders. 

It  were  indeed  to  beconfefs’d,  that  this  Severity  of 
Cenfiire  on  Religious  Things,  were  to  be  condemn’d 
in  Experimenters,  if  while  they  deny  any  Wonders 
that  are  falfely  attributed  to  the  True  God,  they  fhould 
approve  thole  of  Idols  or  falfe  Heities.  But  that  is 
not  objedted  againd  them.  They  make  no  Compa¬ 
nion  between  his  Power,  and  the  Works  of  any  o- 
thers,  but  .only  between  the  feveral  ways  of  his  own  , 
manifeding  himfelf.  Thus  if  they  lelfen  one  Heap,- 
yet  they  dill  increafe  the  other :  In  the  main  they . 
di  mini  Hi  nothing  of  his  Right.  If  they  take  from  the. 
Trodmes,  they  add  to  the  ordinary  Works,  of  the ( 
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fame  Author.  Andthofe  ordinary  Works  themfelves, 
they  do  almod  raife  to  the  height  of  Wonder s,  by  the 
exadt  Difcovery,  which  they  make  of  their  Excellen¬ 
cies  :  While  the  Enthufiajis  goes  near  to  bring 
down  the  Price  of  the  true,  and  primitive  Miracles , 
by  fuch  a  vad,  and  fiich  a  negligent  augmenting  of 
their  Number. 

Seft.  XXI.  By  this  I  hope  it  appears,  that  this  inquiring,,  this 
On  this  ac~  lcrupulous,  this  incredulous  Temper,  is  not  the  Difc 
count  Expe-  grace?  but  the  Honour  of  Experiments.  And  there- 

'fit'foTthe'6  ^ore  declare  them  to  be  the  mod  feafbnable 

prefentTem-  Stacty>  for  the  prefent  Temper  of  our  Nation.  This 
per  of  our  wild  amufing  Mens  Minds,  with  Prodigies ,  and  Con- 
Natmi.  ceits  of  Providences ,  has  been  one  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  Caules  of  thofe  fpiritual  Didradtions,  of 
which  our  Country  has  long  been  the  Theatre.  This 
is  a  Vanity  to  which  the  Englijh  feem  to  have  been 
always  fubjecd  above  others.  There  is  fcarce  any 
Modern  Hifiorian ,  that  relates  out  Foreign  Wars,  but 
he  has  this  Objection  againd  the  ^Difpofitmi  of  our 
Countrymen,  that  they  us’d  to  order  their  Adairs  of 
the  greated  Importance,  according  to  fbme  obfcure 
Omens ,  or  Predictions,  that  pals  cl  about  amongd 
them,  on  little  or  no  Foundations.  And  at  this  time, 
efpecially  this  lad  Year,  this  gloomy,  and  ill-boding 
humour  has  prevail’d.  So  that  it  is  now  the  fitted  Sea- 
fon  for  Experiments  to  arile,  to  teach  us  a  Wifdom, 
which  fprings  from  the  depths  of  Knowledge,  to  fliake 
off  the  Shadows,  and  to  fcatter  the  Mids,  which  fill 
the  Minds  of  Men  with  a  vain  Condensation.  This 
is  a  Work  well-becoming  the  mod  Chrijlian  ProfeJJion. 
For  the  mod  apparent  Effedf,  which  attended  the 
Pafiion  of  Qhrifi ,  was  the  putting  of  an  eternal  filence 

on 
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on  all  the  falfc  Oracles,  and  dilTembled  Inlpirations  of 
ancient  Times. 

There  have  been,  ’tis  true,  fome  peculiar  Occafions 
wherein  God  was  pleas’d  to  convince  the  World  from 
Heaven  in  a  vifibie  manner.  But  if  we  confider  the 
Arguments  that  us’d  to  move  him  to  it,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  fuch  wonderful  Signs  are  not  often  now  to 
be  expected. 

He  has  either  done  it,  in  Times  of  grofs  Ignorance, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  way  of  Religion ,  or  for 
the  peculiar  Punifhment  of  fome  prevailing  Wicked- 
nefs  :  Upon  the  account  of  the  two  firft,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  expedl  Wonders  in  this  Age :  Becaufe  all  forts 
of  Knowledge  do  fo  much  abound  ;  and  becaule  we 
have  a  Religion  already  eftablilli’d,  againll  which  the 
Gates  of  Hell  ffiall  never  prevail. 

The  third  time  has  been,  when  God  has  taken  to 
himfelf,  the  Exemplary  Tunijbment  of  fome  heinous 
Sin.  From  this  indeed  our  Age  is  no  more  exempted, 
than  it  is  free  from  thofe  Vices,  that  are  wont  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  ‘ Divine  Vengeance.  This  then  we  confefs, 
that  even  at  this  prefent  God  may  declare  himfelf 
againll  the  Iniquities  of  Men,  by  the  fupernatural  To¬ 
kens  of  his  Difpleafure.  But  yet  the  Interpretation  of 
luch  Puniihments  ought  to  be  handled  with  the  great- 
ell  tendernefs.  For  as  it  is  faid  of  the  laft  and  gene¬ 
ral  Judgment,  that  no  Man  knows  the  time  when  it 
Jhall  happen  ;  fo  we  may  alfo  affirm  of  thefe  particu¬ 
lar  Judgments  ;  That  there  is  no  Man  who  under- 
Hands  the  Circumltances,  or  Occafions  of  their  Inflicti¬ 
on,  but  they  are  one  of  the  deepell  parts  of  GW’s  un- 
fearchable  Councils. 

Whenever  therefore  a  heavy  Calamity  falls  from 
Heaven  on  our  Nation,  m  univerf/d  Repentance  is  re- 
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quir’d ;  but  all  particular  Applications  of  private  Men* 
except  to  their  own  Hearts,  is  to  be  forborn.  Every 
•Man  muff  bewail  his  owixlranfgreffions,  which  have 
increas’d  the  Pub  lick.  Mifery.  But  he  muft  not  be 
too  hafty  in  aligning  the  Caules  of  Plagues,  or  Fires , 
or  Inundations ,  to  the  Sins  of  other  Men.  Whoever 
thinks  that  way  to  repent,  by  condemning  the  Mifcar- 
riages  of  thofe  Parties,  that  differ  from  his  own,  and 
by  reproving  them,  as  the  Authors  of  liich  Mifchiefs, 
he  is  grofsly  miflaken  :  For  that  is  not  to  repent,  but 
to  make  a  Satire  :  That  is  not  am  Ad  of  Humiliation', 
but  the  greatefl  Spiritual  Pride. 

It  is  indeed  a  Difg race  to  the  Rcafon  and  Honour  of 
Mankind,  that  every  fantaftical  Humor ifi  fliould  pre- 
fume  to  interpret  all  the  fecret  Ordinances  of  Heaven ; 
and  to  expound  the  Times,  and  Seafons,  and  Fates 
of  Empires,  though  he  be  never  fo  ignorant  of  the 
Very  common  IV orks  of  Nature ,  that  lye  under  his 
Feet.  There  can  be  nothing  more  injurious  than 
this,  to  Mens  publick  or  private  Peace.  This  with¬ 
draws  our  Obedience  from  the  true  Image  of  God ’, 
the  rightful  Sovereign,  and  makes  us  depend  on  the 
vain  Images  of  his  Pow’r,  which  are  fram’d  by.  our 
own  Imaginations.  This  weakens  the  Conflancy  of 
human  Adions .  This  affeds  Men  with  F ears,  Doubts, 
Trrefolutions,  and  Terrors.  It  is  ufually  obferv’d, 
that  fuch  P  ref  aging,  and  Prophetical  Times ,  do  com¬ 
monly  fore-run  great  Hefruclions  and  Revolutions 
of  human  Affairs.  And  that  it  fhould  be  fo  is  na¬ 
tural  enough,  though  the  Prefages  and  Prodigies 
-themfeives  did  fignifie  no  fucn  Events.  For  thte  me¬ 
lancholy,  this  frightful,  this  Hftr o logic alhumom  XX- 
,arms  Mens  Hearts,  it  breaks  their  Courage,  it  con¬ 
founds  their  Councils,  it  makes  them  help  to  bring 
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luch  Calamities  on  themfelves :  Fird,  they  fancy  that 
luch  ill  Accidents  mud  come  to  pads’;  and  fo  they 
render  themfelves  fit  Subjects  to  be  wrought  upon  ; 
and  very  often  become  the  Inftruments ,  to  bring  thofe 
Effe&s  about,  which  they  fondly  imagin’d  wr ere  ine¬ 
vitably  threaten’d  them  from  Heaven. 

y  }  •  ••  ; 

The  lad  Accufation  concerns  that  which  is  necefTa.-  §.  XXII, 
ry  to  a  holy  Life ,  the  mortifying  of  our  Earthly  He-  Experi- 
Jires.  And  here  the  Men  of  a  retir’d  and  fevere  Devo-  menu  not 
tion  are  the  louded  :  For  they  tell  us,  that  we  cannot  p'ujudicuil 
conquer  and  del  pile  the  l For  Id  while  we  dtidy  it 
fo  much  ;  that  w  e  cannot  have  diffident  leilure  to 
reflcdl  on  another  Life,  while  wre  are  fo  taken  up  a- 
bout  the  Curiodties  of  this  ;  that,  we  cannot  be  dried 
enough  in  corroding  the  Irregularities  of  our  own 
Thoughts,  while  wre  give  them  fo  much  liberty  to 
wander,  and  fo  pleafant  a  Road  wherein  to  travel  ; 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  drive  after  the  ‘Purity  and 
He  line fs  of  our  Minds,  while  w7e  differ  them  to  Ipend 
fo  much  Time,  on  the  Labours  of  our  Senfes.  This  Ob¬ 
jection  appears  at  fird  fight  fomewhat  terrible :  But  I 
come  the  more  boldly  to  anfwer  it,  becaufe  there 
are  involv’d  in  the  fame  Indidtmenr,  all  the  mod. 
innocent  Arts ,  and  civil  Actions  of  Men,  which 
mud  cither  dand,  or  fail  with  Experiments  in  this 
Trial. 

Fird  then  I  w7ill  alledge,  that  if  this  fort  of  Study\ 
fhould  be  acknowledg’d  not  to  be  proper,  for  the 
promoting  of  the  feverer  Offices  of  Chriftianity ,  yet 
it  would  diffidently  recompence  for  that,  by  the  Af- 
fidance  it  may  bring  to  lo me  other  kinds  of  Chriflian 
Virtues :  If  it  fhall  not  fill  our  Minds  with  the  mod 
mortifying  Images,  which  may  rife  from  the  Terrors 
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of  God's  Juft  ice,  yet  it  will  make  amends  for  that,  by 
inclining  us  to  adore  his  Goodnefs.  If  it  fits  us  not  io 
well  for  the  Secrecy  of  a  Clofiet ;  it  makes  us  fervice- 
able  to  the  JVt or  Id.  If  it  fhall  not  feem  to  contribute 
towards  Godly  Sorrow,  or  Contrition-,  it  will  give  us 
more  Opportunities  of  Charity,  Affability,  Friend- 
fhip,  and  Generofity,  which  are  all  of  them  Divine 
Graces,  as  well  as  Faith ,  and  Repentance. 

It  is  a  great  Error  to  think  that  Religion  does  only 
confift  in  one  fort  of  'Duties.  It  is  as  various  as  the 
Difpofitions,  the  Qualities,  the  Conditions  Of  Men  : 
With  fome,  thefevere,  the  ftrid:,  the  retir’d  are  bell:  : 
with  others,  the  bountiful,  the  affable,  the  cheer¬ 
ful,  the  friendly  :  Of  both  which  kinds  I  will  not 
fay  whether  is  to  be  preferr’d  :  But  this  is  true,  that 
while  the  firft  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  regulating 
of  our  own  Hearts ,  the  influence  of  the  lafl:  extends 
much  farther  ;  to  fpread  the  Fame  of  the  Goff  el  in 
the  IV or  Id ;  to  make  it  appear  lovely  in  the  Eyes  of 
all  Beholders  ;  and  to  allure  them  to  fubmit  to  the 
honourablenefs,  the  gentlenefs,  the  eafinels  of  its 
Yoke.  And  this  methinks  is  evident  in  our  Saviour's 
Life:  For  whenever  he  intended  to  convert  any  to 
his  Faith,  hedid  it  by  fame  vifibl tgood  Work ,  in  the 
fight  of  the  Multitude.  But  he  never  gain’d  any 
Dificiple  by  the  Conflicts,  which  he  was  pleas’d  to 
undergo  in  his  own  Mind  ;  for  he  perform’d  his 
Faft,  and  his  Agony  alone,  in  the  Wildernefis,  and  the 
Garden. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  affirm,  That  it  is  improba¬ 
ble  that  even  the  hardeft  and  mofl  rigorous  parts  of 
Mortification  itlelf  fhould  be  injur’d  by  thefe  Studies 
more  than  others  ;  feeing  many  Duties  of  which  it  is 
compos’d,  do  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  Qualifi¬ 
cations 
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cations  that  are  requifite  in  Experiment al  *P hilofopher s . 
The  fpiritual  Repentance  is  a  careful  furvey  of  our  for¬ 
mer  Errors,  and  a  Refolution  of  amendment.  The 
Ipiritual  Humility  is  an  Obfervation  of  our  Defers, 
and  a  lowly  Senfe  of  our  own  Weaknefs.  And  the 
Experimenter  for  his  part  mull  have  fome  Qualities 
that  anfwer  to  theie  :  He  mud  judge  aright  of  him- 
felf ;  he  mud  mifdoubt  the  bed  of  his  own  Thoughts  ; 
he  mud  be  fenfible  of  his  own  Ignorance,  if  ever  he 
will  attempt  to  purge  and  renew  his  Realon  :  So  that 
if  that  be  true,  which  is  commonly  obfcrv’d,  that  Men 
are  wont  to  prove  fuch  kinds  of  Chrijiiaus  as  they 
were  Men  before ;  and  that  Converfion  does  not  de- 
droy,  but  only  exalt  our  Tempers ;  it  may  well  be 
concluded,  that  the  doubtful,  the  fcrupulous,  the  deli- 
gent  Obferver  of  Nature ,  is  nearer  to  make  a  moded, 
alevere,  a  meek,  an  humble  Chrijiian ,  than  the  Man 
of  Speculative  Science ,  who  has  better  thoughts  of 
himlelf  and  his  own  Knowledge . 

But  I  need  not  take  fo  great  a  Compafs  in  this  Vin¬ 
dication,  when  it  may  be  fairly  maintain’d,  that  the 
true  and  unfeign’d  Mortificatim  is  not  at  all  inconfi- 
dent  with  Mens  confulting  of  their  Happinefs  in  this 
World,  or  being  employ’d  about  earthly  Affairs.  The 
honed  puriuit  of  the  Conveniencies,  Decencies,  and  Or¬ 
naments  of  a  mortal  Condition,  by  jud  and  regular 
ways,  is  by  no  means  contradictory  to  the  mod  real 
and  fevere  Duties  of  a  Chriftiau.  It  is  true  indeed, 
the  irregular  Profecution  of  fuch  Things  is  an  offence 
to  Religion :  but  fo  it  is  alfo  to  right  Reafiv ,  and  Na¬ 
tive  itteif. 

It  is  a  wrong  Conception  of  the  State  of  Grace ,  if 
Men  believe,  that  when  they  enter  upon  it,  they 
mud  prefently  cad  away  ail  the  Thoughts  and.  Defires 
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of  Humanity.  If  this  were  B, To  fan&ifie  our  Natures , 
were  not  to  renew,  but  to  deftroy  them.  When  we 
are  commanded  to  put  off  the  old  Man ,  we  are  not 
enjoin’d  to  renounce  our  Faculties  of  Reafon.  When 
we  are  bidden  not  to  think  our  own  Thought s,  it  is  not 
intended  that  we  fliould  forbear  all  Natural  Allions 
and  Inclinations.  Such  Scriptures  as  thefe  are  to  be 
nnderflood  in  a  moderate  Senfe  :  By  fuch  Exprellions 
the  Irregularity  of  the  Luft ,  and  not  the  NaturalT)e 
jfire  is  condemn’d:  The  Riety  and  Innocence  of  our 
Lives ,  and  not  the  utter  Change  of  our  Eftate ,  is  re¬ 
commended.  Seeing  the  Law  of  Reafon  intends  the 
Happinefs  and  Security  of  Mankind  in  this  Life  ;  and 
the  Chriftian  Religion  purities  the  fame  Ends,  both  im 
this  and  a  future  Life ;  they  are  fo  far  from  being  op-* 
pofite  one  to  another,  that  Religion  may  properly  be 
ftyl’d  the  belt  and  the  nobleft  Part,  the  Perfection  and 
the  Crown  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  y 

I  will  therefore  firfl  demand,  whether  it  be  not 
lawful  for  the  flridleft  Chrifian  to  provide  for  the 
NecefTities  of  this  Life  >  This  Requeft  is  modell  e-' 
Hough  :  For  if  they  deny  it,  they  will  reduce  Man¬ 
kind  into  a  Condition  which  is  literally  worfe  than  that; 
of  the  Bealls  that  perilh  ;  feeing  to  them  it  is  natural 
to  feek  out  for  all  the  ways  of  their  own  Prefer vati on. ; 
I  will  go  on  to  ask  them,  whether  it  be  a  Breach  of 
the  Law  of  Chriftianity^  to  labour  for  the  Advantages 
of  Living,  which  are  enjoy’d  by  others  ?  If  this  be  re-' 
fus’d  me,  we  lhall  not  deprive  it  of  that  Honour  which: 
now  juftly  belongs  to  it,  that  there  is  little  Civility  at; 
prefent  amongll  Men  without  the  Pale  of  the  C hr ifti an* 
Church.  .  1. 

But,  in  few  Words,  let  them  tell  me,  whether  it  be 
mdifpenfably  necelfary  for  us  to  be  always  thinking 
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of  heavenly  Things  ?  If  lb,  how  far  ihort  were  the  ve¬ 
ry  Apofiles  of  this  Character  of  Sanctity,  which  thele 
Men  would  preferibe  us  ?  What  Traffick,  what  Com¬ 
merce,  what  Government,  what  fecular  Employment 
could  be  allow’d  ?  Where  Ihould  we  at  laft  make  an 
end  of  refining  >  What  would  become  of  all  the  Men 
of  Trade  themfelves,  of  whom  this  Age  has  lhewn  fo 
many  Pretenders  to  the  purefl  Religion. 

Let  it  only  therefore  be  granted,  that  we  are  Men , 
and  not  Angels  :  Let  it  be  confefs’d,  that  there  may 
be  an  Except  as  well  as  T)efett,  in  Men’s  Opinions  of 
Holinefs :  And  then  I  will  make  no  fcruple  to  lay,  that 
the  R  hi  lo fop  her  defiles  not  his  Mind  when  he  labours 
in  the  IV orks  of  Nature ;  that  the  Diverfion  they  give 
him,  will  Hand  with  the  greatefl  Conftancy, .  and  the 
Delight  of  purluing  them,  with  the  Truth  and  Reality 
of  Religion.  But  to  lay  no  more,  How  can  it  be  ima¬ 
gin’d  to  be  a  finful  and  carnal  Thing,  to  confider  the 
Objedts  of  our  Senfes ;  when  God,  the  molt  fpiritual 
Being,  did  make  them  all  >  Since  they  firlt  were  con¬ 
ceiv’d  in  his  unfpotted  Mind*  why  may  they  not  in¬ 
nocently  enter  into  ours?  For  if  there  be  any  Polluti¬ 
on  which  necefiarily  flows  from  thinking  of  them,  it 
might  as  well  be  concluded  to  flick  on  the  Author ,  as 
on  the  Souls  of  them  that  only  obferve  them. 

»  (  •  *  r 
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And  now  having  infilled  lo  long  on  the  Parts  of  the  XXIII 
Chrtftian  Religion  \ n  General,  it  will  be  lefs  needful  Expert- 
that  I  ihould  be  large  in  vindicating  this  cDepgn  from  writs  not 
the  Imputation  of  being  prejudicial  to  the  Church  ofdan&erous  t0 
England :  For  this  has  the  fame  Interell  with  that,  the  Church 
and  differs  in  nothing  from  its  primitive  Pattern,  but  ^  England* 
only,  in  the  addition  of  fome  Circumllances,  which 
make  it  fit  for  this  Age  and  this  Rlace  i  And  therefore 

A  a  a  they 
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they  will  both  be  ftrengthen’d  by  the  lame  Benefits, 
and  weaken’d  by  the  fame  Mifchiefs. 

What  I  have  then  to  add  concerning  our  Church , 
lhall  be  compriz’d  in  thefe  Particulars  :  That  it  can 
never  be  prejudic’d  by  the  Light  of  Reafon ,  nor  by 
the  Improvements  of  Knowledge ,  nor  by  the  Advance^ 
ment  of  the  IV orks  of  Mens  Hands. 

For  the  proof  of  the  Firft,  it  will  be  lufficient  to 
confider  its  True  'Defign ,  what  Opinions  it  principally 
encounters,  and  by  what  Arguments  it  ought  to  defend 
itlelf. 

The  true  and  certain  Intereft  of  our  Church  is  to  de¬ 
rive  its  'Doffrine  from  the  plain  and  unqueftion’d  parts 
of  th zlVord  of  God,  and  to  keep  itlelf  in  a  due  Sub- 
miffion  to  the  Civil  Magiftrate.  The  Extremes  which 
it  oppofes,are  implicit  Faith ,  and  Enthufiafm :  And  it 
is  a  great  Miflake,  if  Men  think  it  cannot  be  main¬ 
tain’d  againfl  thefe,  but  by  the  mutual  Arguments  of 
its  Enemies ;  that  it  cannot  witbftand  the  Separatifts , 
but  by  the  Authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  nor  dif- 
fent  from  the  Church  of  Rome ,  but  on  the  Tenents  of 
the  Separatifts.  The  Grounds  on  which  it  proceeds 
are  different  from  both  ;  and  they  are  no  other  but 
the  Rights  of  the  Civil  Rower ,  the  Imitation  of  the 
firft  uncorrupt  Churches ,  and  the  Scripture  expound¬ 
ed  by  Reafon  :  From  whence  may  be  concluded,  that 
we  cannot  make  War  againfl  Reafon ,  without  under¬ 
mining  our  own  Strength,  feeing  it  is  the  conflant  Wea¬ 
pon  we  ought  to  employ. 

From  this  I  will  farther  urge,  That  the  Church  of 
England  will  not  only  be  fafe  amidft  the  Confequen- 
ces  of  a  Rational  Age ,  but  amidft  all  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  Knowledge ,  and  the  Subverfion  of  old  Opi¬ 
nions  about  Nature ,  and  Introduction  of  new  ways 

of 
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of  reafoning  thereon.  This  will  be  evident,  when 
we  behold  the  Agreement  that  is  between  the  pre- 
fent  Defign  of  the  Royal  S ociety ,  and  that  of  our  Church 
in  its  Beginning.  They  both  may  lay  equal  claim  to 
the  word  Reformation ;  the  one  having  compafs’d  it 
in  Religion, the  other  purpofing  iti wThilofophy.  They 
both  have  taken  a  like  courle  to  bring  this  about ;  each 
of  them  palling  by  the  corrupt  Copies,  and  referring 
themlelves  to  the  perfeU  Originals  for  their  Inftru&i- 
on ;  the  one  to  the  Scripture,  the  other  to  the  large 
Volume  of  the  Creatures.  They  are  both  unjuftly 
accus’d  by  their  Enemies  of  the  lame  Crimes,  of  hav¬ 
ing  forlaken  the  Ancient  Traditions,  and  ventur’d  on 
Novelties.  They  both  liippole  alike,  that  their  Alice - 
jlors  might  err ;  and  yet  retain  a  fulficient  Reverence 
for  them.  They  both  follow  the  great  Precept  of 
the  Apojlle,  of  trying  all  Things.  Such  is  the  Harmony 
between  their  Interefts  and  Tempers.  It  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  lulpeded,  that  the  Church  of  England,  that 
aroie  on  the  fame  Method, though  indifferent  Works  ; 
that  heroic  ally  pafs’d  through  the  fame  Difficulties, 
that  relies  on  the  fame  Sovereign's  Authority ,  lliould 
look  with  jealous  Eyes  on  this  Attempt ;  which  makes 
no  change  in  the  Principles  of  Mens  Confidences,  but 
chiefly  aims  at  the  Increafe  of  Inventions  about  the 
IV orks  of  their  Hands. 

This  was  the  lalt  Particular  in  this  Subjed  which  I 
undertook  to  make  good;  That  our  Church  can  never 
be  impair’dby  the  Growth  of  the  ufeful  Arts  of  Life. 
But  now  I  come  nearer  to  it,  I  find  that  1  may  lafely 
omit  it :  For  the  thing  itfelf  is  fo  manifefl,  that  there 
can  be  no  ground  of  railing  a  Queftion  about  it.  If 
our  ChurcJj  lliould  be  an  Enemy  to  Commerce,  Intel¬ 
ligence,  Difcovery,  Navigation,  or  any  fort  of  Mecha- 

A  a  a  2  vies  ; 
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nics  ;  how  could  it  be  fit  for  the  prelent  Genius  of  this 
Nation  ?  What  greater  Advantage  could  its  Adverfa- 
ries  have  againft  it  ?  How  fhould  we  be  able  to  recon¬ 
cile  thele  two  Titles,  which  lb  juftly  belong  to  our 
King,  of  ‘Defender  of  the  Faith ,  and  Fair  on  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  Knowledge. 

But  in  this  I  am  not  only  encourag’d  to  promile,  that 
our  Church  will  be  out  of  all  Danger  ;  but  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  Enterprise  to  it,  as  that  which  will  become 
its  other  Excellencies ,  and  is  moll  worthy  of  its  Frote- 
Efion.  And  I  fhall  molt  humbly  reprefent  to  its  Con- 
fideration,  that  this  is  not  only  an  honourable  fVorky 
but  even  a  necefiary  Duty ,  to  which  it  is  oblig'd  by 
Natural  AffeEtion.  The  prefent  inquiring  Temper  of 
this  Age  was  at  firft  produc’d  by  the  Liberty  of  Judg¬ 
ing,  and  Searching,  and  Reafoning,  which  was  us’d  in 
the  fir  ft  Reformation.  Though  I  cannot  carry  the  fn- 
ftitution  of  the  Royal  Society  many  Years  back,  yet 
the  Seeds  of  it  were  Town  in  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
and  Queen  Elisabeth's  Reign  :  And  ever  fince  that 
time  Experimental  Learning  has  ftill  retain'd  lome  vi¬ 
tal  Heat,  though  it  wanted  the  Opportunities  of  ripen¬ 
ing  it  felf,  which  now  it  enjoys.  The  Church  of  En¬ 
gland  therefore  may  juftly  be  ftyl’d  the  Mother  of  this 
iort  of  Knowledge  ;  and  lb  the  Care  of  its  Nourijh - 
ment  and  Frofperity  peculiarly  lies  upon  it. 

And  indeed  this  is  an  Honour  which  feems  relerv'd 
for  it  alone.  For  all  the  leveral  lorts  of  Enthuflafs ,  I 
fear,  there  cannot  much  help  be  expe&ed  towards  liich 
IV or  ks,  till  they  Hi  all  have  left  oft  to  abhor  them  un¬ 
der  the  Title  of  vain  Fhilofophy. 

The  Reformed  Churches  of  other  Countries,  though 
they  have  given  us  many  Men,  who  have  been  emi¬ 
nent  in  this  way,  yet  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  pro¬ 
mote 
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mote  it  by  themfelves:  For  eitrhet  they  have  not  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Magiflrate ;  or  thole  that  have, 
are  cut  lb  -  lliort  in  their  Revenue,  that  they  have 
fcarce  enough  to  lupport  the  Decence  of  their  own  Pub- 
lick  Worlhip. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  indeed  of  late  look’d  more 
favourably  upon  it.  They  will  now  condemn  no  Man 
for  averting  the  Antipodes :  The  Severity  with  which 
they  handled  Galileo ,  feems  now  very  much  abated  : 
They  now  permit  their  Jefuits  to  bellow  lome  La¬ 
bours  about  Natural  Observations,  for  which  they 
have  great  Advantages  by  their  Travels  ;  and  their 
Clergy  may  jufbly  claim  lome  iliare  in  this  Honour, 
as  long  as  the  immortal  Names  of  Merfenms  and 
Gajfendus  fhall  live. 

But  ftili  it  is  a  queftion,  whether  thar  Church  does 
not  rather  connive  at,  than  really  intend  its  Progrels. 
They  have  indeed  leiz’d  on  fome  parts  of  New  Ehilo - 
fophy  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  with  the  lame  Policy 
that  we  often  fee  great  Monarchs  ufe,  in  retaining  lome 
out-Province  of  their  Empire  ;  who,  though  they 
find  that  the  Benefit  does  not  countervail  the  Charge 
of  the  keeping  it,  yet  will  not  wholly  quit  their  Inte- 
rell  in  it,  left  their  Neighbours  fhould  get  PoftdTion, 
and  fortify  it  againft  them.  Thus  it  is  likely  they  have 
cherilh’d  lome  Experiments,  not  out  of  Zeal  to  the 
continuance  of  fuch  Studies ,  but  that  the  Eroteftants 
might  not  carry  away  all  the  Glory,  and  thence  with¬ 
al  get  new  Strength  to  oppole  them. 

This  Undertaking  therefore  is  wholly  call  on  the 
Church  of  England,  which  can  have  no  Jealoufie  of 
its  EfFe&s,  to  which  Ignorance  is  not  a  Support,  but 
anEnemy;  which  aims  not  at  the  Captivity,  but  the 
Freedom  of  Mens  Minds ;  which  is  lately  return’d  to 

-  -  ' & 
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a  profperous  Condition,  and  having  fufFer’d  with  the 
Crown  in  its  Misfortunes,  does  now  partake  of  the  hap¬ 
py  Fruits  of  its  Ref  oration. 

Nor  will  Experimental  Thilofophy  be  unthankful 
for  the  Affiftance  it  fliall  receive  :  For  it  will  enable  us 
to  provide  before  hand,  againfl  any  Alterations  in  Reli¬ 
gious  Affair j*,  which  this  Age  may  produce.  If  we 
compare  the  Changes  to  which  Religion  has  been  al¬ 
ways  iubjed,  with  the  prelent  face  of  Things,  we  may 
lately  conclude,  That  whatever  VicilTitude  lhall  hap¬ 
pen  about  it  in  our  time,  it  will  probably  neither  be 
to  the  Advantage  of  implicit  Faith ,  nor  of  Enthu- 
fiafm ,  but  of  Reafon.  The  Fiercenefs  of  violent  Infpi- 
rations  is  in  good  mealure  departed :  The  Remains  of 
it  will  be  foon  chas’d  out  of  the  World,  by  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  terrible  Footfteps  it  has  every  where 
left  behind  it.  And  though  the  Church  of  Rome  Hill 
preferves  its  Pomp,  yet  the  real  Authority  of  -that 
too  is  apparently  decaying.  It  firft  got  by  degrees 
into  Temporal  Rower,  by  the  means  of  its  Spiritual ; 
but  now  it  only  upholds  fome  Shadow  of  the  Spiri¬ 
tual ,  by  the  Strength  of  the  Temporal  ^Dominion  it  has 
obtain’d. 

This  is  the  prefent  State  of  Chrifendom.  It  is  now 
impolTible  to  lpread  the  fame  Clouds  over  the  World 
again  :  The  univerlal  Dilpofition  of  this  Age  is  bent 
upon  a  rational  Religion  :  And  therefore  I  renew  my 
affedionate  Requeft,  that  the  Church  of  England  would 
provide  to  have  the  chief  ihare  in  its  firft  Adventure  ; 
that  it  would  perfilt,  as  it  has  begun,  to  incourage  Ex - 
periments,  which  will  be  to  our  Churchy  as  the  Britijh 
Oak  is  to  our  Empire ,  an  Ornament,  and  Defence  to 
the  Soil  wherein  it  is  planted. 

Thus  I  have  fiiiifh’d  what  I  intended  concerning 

Religion ; 
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Religion ;  wherein  I  defire  it  might  not  be  thought 
that  I  have  defended  every  particular  Searcher  into 
Nature.  That  could  not  be  juftly  expeded  from  me ; 
for  there  is  no  Man  that  makes  an  Apology  for  any  ge¬ 
neral  way,  who  will  take  upon  him  to  make  good  all 
the  Adions  of  all  private  Men  who  profeis  it.  It  is 
enough  for  my  Purpofe,  if  it  lhall  be  granted,  that 
however  fome  Experimenters  may  be  inclinable  to  Ir- 
religion  ;  yet  this  rather  proceeds  from  their  own  Ge¬ 
nius,  than  from  any  Corruption  that  could  be  contrad- 
ed  from  thefe  Studies ;  and  that  if  the  fame  Men  had 
profefs’d  Lhyfc,  or  Law,  or  even  Divinity  itlelf,. 
they  would  have  been  in  like  manner  difafleded  to¬ 
wards  heavenly  Things. 

I  cannot  deny,  but  that  fome  Ehilofophers,  by  their 
Carelefsnels  of  a  future  Eftate,have  brought  a  Difcredit 
on  Knowledge  itfelf :  But  what  Condition  of  Men  is 
free  from  luch  Accufations  >  Or  why  mull  we  ftrait  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  Impiety  proceeds  from  their  Ehilofo- 
phy  ?  It  is  eafy  for  Men  to  fall  into  grofs  Errors,  and 
to  miftake  the  wrong  Caufes  for  the  true,  in  the  Judge¬ 
ment  which  they  make  of  others  Opinions  and  Incli¬ 
nations  :  When  they  behold  them  addided  to  fuch  or 
luch  Vices,  and  to  have  withal  fome  good  Qualities,  in 
which  they  themfelves  do  not  excel,  they  prefently 
are  apt  to  imagine  the  bad  to  arife  li oni  the  good,  and 
fo  condemn  both  together  ;  whereas  perhaps  it  lprung 
from  fome  other  hidden  Caufe>  of  which  they  took  no 
notice. 

But  let  it  be  a  true  Obfervation ,  That  many  Modern 
Naturalifts  have  been  negligent  in  the  IV orjhip  of  God: 
yet  perhaps  they  have  been  driven  on  this  Prophanenefs 
by  the  late  extravagant  Excelfes  of  Enthnjiafm.  The 
infinite  Pretences  to  JnJpiration,md  immediate  Commu¬ 
nion 
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nion  with  God,  that  have  abounded  in  this  Age,  have 
carry ’d  feveral  Men  of  Wit  fo  far,  as  to  reject  the 
whole  Matter  ;  who  would  not  have  been  fo  exorbi¬ 
tant,  if  the  others  had  kept  within  more  moderate 
Bounds.  This  is  natural  enough  to  be  fuppos’d  ; 
for  fo  it  has  commonly  Happen'd,  that  the  greateft 
Degrees  of  all  contrary  Opinions  have  met  in  the  fame 
Age,  and  have  flill  heighthen’d  and  increas’d  each 
other. 

From  hence  it  may  be  gather’d,  That  the  way  to  re¬ 
duce  a  real  and  fiber  Senle  of  Religion,  is  not  by  indea- 
vouring  to  caft  a  Veil  of  Darknefs  again  over  the  Minds 
of  Men;  but  chiefly  by  allaying  the  Violence  of  fpi- 
ritual  Madnefs  :  and  that  the  one  Extreme  will  de- 
creafe  proportionably  to  the  lefs’ning  of  the  other. 

It  is  apparent  to  all,  That  the  Influence  which 
Chriftianity  once  obtain’d  on  Mens  Minds,  is  prodigi- 
oufly  decay’d.  The  Generality  of  Chriftendom  is  now 
well-nigh  arriv’d  at  that  fatal  Condition,  which  did 
immediately  precede  the  Deftrudtion  of  the  Worlhips 
of  the  ancient  World;  when  the  Face  of  Religion  in 
their  public  Affemblies ,  was  quite  different  from  that 
Apprehenfion  which  Men  had  concerning  it  in  private : 
In  public  they  obferv’d  its  Rules  with  much  Solemni¬ 
ty,  but  in  private  regarded  it  not  at  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  declare  by  what  Means  and  Degrees  we  are  come 
to  this  dangerous  Point :  But  this,  is  certain,  that  the 
Spiritual  Vices  of  this  Age  have  well-nigh  Contributed 
as  much  towards  it,  as  the  Carnal :  And  for  thefe,  the 
■moft  efficacious  Remedy  that  Man  of  himfelf  can  ufe, 
is  not  fo  much  the  fublime  part  of  'Divinity  as  its 
intelligible,  and  natural,  and  practicable  Doffrines. 
The  Medicines  for  Religions  Diftempers  mufl  be 
changeable  according  to  the  Difiafis  :  And  in  this 

we 
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we  may  imitate  Chrifi  himfelf  in  his  Method  of  heal¬ 
ing  Mens  Bodies :  Some  Cures  he  perform’d  by  his 
Voice,  fome  by  Prayer,  but  fome  by  the  touch  of  his 
Hands,  and  even  by  his  Spittle  mingled  with  Earth. 
In  a  grols  and  fenfual  Age,  the  deepeft  Myfteries  of  our 
Religion  may  be  proper  to  purify  the  Stupidity  of  Mens 
Spirits  ;  but  there  muft  be  an  Application  of  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  lenfible  Prefcriptions,  in  a  fubtile,  re¬ 
fin’d,  and  enthufiafticai  Time. 

Such  is  the  prelent  Humour  of  th  eWorld  \  and  fiich 
mull  be  the  Courleof  its  Cure.  Men  muft  now  be  told, 
that  as  Religion  is  a  heavenly  Thing ,  fo  it  is  not  utterly 
averfe  from  making  ufe  of  the  Rules  of  Human  *Pru- 
dence :  They  muft  be  inform’d,  that  the  true  Holinefs 
is  a  Severity  over  ourlelves,  and  not  others  :  They 
muft  be  inftrutfted,  that  it  is  not  the  bell  Service  that 
can  be  done  to  Chriftianity ,  to  place  its  chief  Pre¬ 
cepts  lb  much  out  of  the  way,  as  to  make  them  unfit 
for  Men  of  Bufinefs.  They  muft  remember,  that  the 
chief  of  the  Apo files  became  all  Things  to  all  Men,  that 
he  might  gain  fome .  But  above  all,  there  muft  be 
caution  given,  that  Men  do  not  ftrive  to  make  them- 
lelves  and  their  own  Opinions  ador’d,  while  they  on¬ 
ly  feem  zealous  for  the  Honour  of  God.  This  is  a  Fault 
which  is  very  incident  to  Men  of  Hevotion  ;  for  when 
they  have  once  form’d  in  themfelves  a  perfect  Model 
of  the  Will  of  God ,  and  have  long  confirm’d  their 
Minds  by  continual  thinking  upon  it,  they  are  apt  to 
contemn  all  others  that  agree  not  with  them  in  fome 
Particulars.  Upon  this,  they  have  ftraight  the  reproach¬ 
ful  Term  of  Atheifis  to  call:  upon  them  ;  which  though 
it  be  a  Title  that  ought  only  to  be  employ’d  again!! 
the  bold  and  inlolent  Defiers  o t  Heaven  in  their  Words 
and  Actions,  yet  it  is  too  frequently  us’d  to  exprefs 

B  b  b  the 
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the  Malice  of  any  eager  and  cenforious  Spirit,  that 

has  the  Confidence  to  objed  it.  _  . 

This,  and  all  other  the  like  Trinciftles  of  Vnchan- 
tablenefs ,  are  to  be  oppos’d  by  averting  the  Duties  of 
the  Law  of  Nature ,  by  the  ufe  of  part  and  prefent 
Times,  by  the  Analogy  of  human  Things,  by  Moral 
Virtue,  by  the  Offices  of  Society ,  by  the  Contem¬ 
plation  of  God’s  vifible  Works, ,  and  fuch  eafy  and  ra¬ 
tional  Arguments.  Next  to  the  Succour  of  T>ivine 
Tower,  this  is  the  moft  probable  way  to  preferve  the 
Chriftian  Faith  amongft  us  ;  if  God  has  not  in  his 
Wrath  refolv’d  to  transplant  it  into  fome  other  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Earth,  which  has  not  fo  much  neglected 
his  Goodnefs.  This  indeed  were  a  Revolution, 
which  cannot  be  thought  on  without  Horrour.  The 
Subverfion  of  all  Europe  would  attend  it.  The  Depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Chriftian  Trofeffion  would  be  accompani¬ 
ed  with  as  frightful  EfFeds,  as  thofe  which  follow’d 
on  the  Death  of  its  Founder ;  when  the  Heavens 
were  darken’d,  the  Temple  iliook,  the  Vail  was  rent, 
the  Earth  trembled,  and  the  Thilofofther  had  reafon 
to  cry  out,  That  either  Nature  was  dijfolving,  or  the 

God  of  Nature  dying. 

<  yytv  I  will  now  enter  on  the  next  Member  of  my  T>ivi- 
ti  '  Cm,  to  confider  the  Purpofe  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
menu  Ad-  the  probable  EfFeds  of  Experiments,  in  refped  of  all 
vantageom  the  Manual  Trades,  which  have  been  heretofore  found 
to  Manual  out  and  adorn’d.  And  I  will  dilpatch  this  Argument 
Anu  in  the  Refolution  of  thefe  four  Queftions. 

Whether  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  ftill  improveable 

by  human  Indujiry  ? 

Whether  it  be  likely,  that  they  may  be  advanc  d  by 

anv  others,  befidesthe  Mechanic  Artifts  themfelves  ? 
J  i  Whe- 
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Whether  there  be  any  ground  of  hope  from  Expe¬ 
riment s,  towards  this  Work? 

And  whether  if  liich  Arts  fhall  hereby  happen  to 
multiply,  they  will  not  mine  thole  Trades  that  are  al¬ 
ready  fettled  ? 

If  in  thele  Particulars  I  fhall  anfwer  my  Readers 
Doubts,  I  trull  it  will  be  granted  me,  that  it  is  not  a 
vain  or  impolfible  Defign,  to  indeavour  the  increale 
of  Mechanic  Contrivances ;  that  the  Enterprize  is 
proper  for  a  mixt  Ajfembly ;  that  the  Courle  which 
they  oblerve  towards  it  will  be  effectual ;  and  that 
the  increale  of  luch  Operations  will  be  inoffenfive  to 
others  of  the  lame  kind,  that  have  been  formerly 
dilcover’d. 

Before  I  examine  thefe  feveral  Heads  apart,  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  an  impertinent  Labour,  to  take  one  gene¬ 
ral  Survey  of  the  principal  Degrees  and  Occafions,  by 
which  the  feveral  Manufactures  have  rifen,  which 
beautify  the  face  of  the  Earth ,  and  have  brought  forth 
lo  much  Plealure  and  Plenty  among!!  Men. 

The  firll  of  all  human  Race,  when  they  were 
dilpers’d  into  feveral  Lands,  were  at  firll  fullain’d  by 
the  Fruits  of  the  Earth ,  which  fell  to  their  Share. 
Thele  at  firll  they  cherifh’d,  and  us’d,  not  by  any  Rules 
of  Art ,  but  by  that  Natural  Sagacity ,  which  teaches 
all  Men  to  endeavour  their  own  Prefervation.  For 
the  peaceable  Enjoyment  of  thefe,  they  combin’d  in¬ 
to  Families,  and  little  Leagues,  which  were  the  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Civil  Government.  But  finding  that^  all 
Places  did  not  bring  forth  all  Things  for  Cloathing, 
Food,  and  Defence ;  they  either  violently  feiz’d  on 
what  their  Neighbours  polfels’d,  or  elfe  they  fairly  a- 
greed  on  a  mutual  Exchange  of  the  Productions  of 
their  Soils.  This  Traffick  was  at  firll  made  in  Kind  ; 

B  b  b  x  and 
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and  the  Fruits  that  were  thus  barter’d,  were  either 
ipent,  or  planted  in  other  Grounds.  By  this  means 
Mankind  was  maintain’d ;  and  feveral  Earths  were 
furnilh’d  by  Labour ,  with  what  Nature  bellow’d  not 
upon  them.  For  this  Commutation  of  their  Fruits ■, 
and  of  the  rude  Effedls  of  their  firlt  Indullry,  they 
began  to  devife  the  Conveniences  of  Carriage  by 
Land  and  Water  ;  and  to  make  it  Hill  eafier,  and  lar¬ 
ger,  they  agreed  on  lome  common  Things,  to  be  the 
univerfal  Standard  of  Value  and  Price  ;  whence  arofe 
the  ule  of  Money. 

This  was  the  ffrft  Original  of  Trade ,  which  from  a 
narrow  Commerce  between  the  Hills,  the  Vallies,  the 
Woods,  the  Plains  and  the  Rivers  that  border’d  one 
upon  another,  is  fince  extended  to  the  whole  Com- 
pafs  of  the  Earth.  For  in  courfe  of  Time,  the  fmall 
Clans,  and  natural  Commonwealths,  were  devour’d 
by  the  Strength  of  the  greater  ;  or  elfe  fome  of  the 
wifer  Men  reduc’d  the  rude  Multitude  into  one  Place* 
and  perfwaded  them  to  live  quietly  under  the  Laws . 
From  thence  Mankind  began  to  have  the  face  of  Civi¬ 
lity  ,  which  arofe  at  firlt,  by  that  which  is  the  belt  Means 
of  preferving  it  now,  by  the  greatnefs  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Dominion. 

The  firlt,.  all  the  Differences  of  Living,  and  the 
Advantages  of  Strength  and  Empire  did  mew  them- 
ielves.  Then  lome  took  on  them  to  Rule ,  fome  to 
Affilt,  or  Council  thole  that  Rul’d,  and  fome  were 
forc’d  to  be  lubje(ft  to  their  Power.  Thus  the  Riches 
and  Dominion  that  were  at  lirlt  in  common,  were 
unequally  divided  :  The  Great,  the  Wile,  or  the 
Strong,  obtain’d  a  principal  Share ;  and  either  perliia- 
ded,  or  conltrain’d  all  the  reft  to  ferve  them  with 
their  Bodies.  Thence  Iprung  all  the  Arts  of  Conveni¬ 
ence, 
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ence  and  Rleajurey  while  the  one  part  ol  Men  would 
not  be  content  to  live  according  to  the  firft  Plainnels 
of  Nature  :  And  the  other  were  compell’d  to  work 
with  their  Hands,  lor  the  Eale  and  Plealure  of  their 
Mafters  Lives ,  and  the  Support  of  their  own.  From 
thele  Beginnings  the  Inventions  of  Peace  and  IV ar,  the 
Delights  of  Cities  and  Palaces ,  the  Delicacies  ol  Food, 
the  Curiofities  of  C loathing,  the  Varieties  of  Recrea¬ 
tions  took  their  Rile.  And  thele  have  Itill  continued 
to  increafe,  either  by  fome  cafual  Difcoveries,  or  by 
Luxury,  or  elle  as  Men  have  been  driven  by  fome  new 
Neceflities,  to  pafs  on  farther  to  attempt  new  ways  of 
maintaining  themlelves. 

T  h  i  s  is  the  molt  natural  Method  of  the  Foundation  §.  XXV. 
and  Progrefs  of  Manual  Arts .  And  they  may  (till  be  7he^aml' 
advanc’d  to  a  higher  Perfection,  than  they  have  yet^"/ 
obtain’d,  either  by  the  Difcovery  of  new  Matter,  to  eM% 
imploy  Mens  Hands,  or  by  a  new  Transplantation  ol 
the  fame  Matter ,  ,  or  by  handling  the  old  Subjects  of 
Manufactures  after  a  new  way,  in  the  fame  Places. 

And  firft,  we  have  reafon  to  expect,  that  there  may 
till  arife  new  Matter  to  be  manag’d  by  Human  Art 
and  Diligence  ;  and  that  from  the  parts  of  the  Earth 
that  are  yet  unknown  ;  or  from  the  new  difeover’d 
America  ;  or  from  our.  own  Seas  and  Land,  that  have 
been  long  learch’d  into,  and  inhabited. 

If  eyer  any  more  Countries ,  which  are  now  hidden  Firft  by 
from  us,  fhall  be  reveal’d,  it  is  not  to  be  queftion’d,  Matter 
but  there  will  be  alfo  opened  to  our  Obfervation,  very^«fW 
many  kinds  of  living  Creatures^  Minerals ,  of  P  lants , 
nay,  of  Handicrafts,  with  which  we  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  unacquainted.  This  may  well  be  expected 

■  r.  . v',1 ' ir,  q  -At  '  n  X’  i  .  ' 
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if  we  remember,  that  there  was  never  yet  any  Land 
difcover’d,  which  has  not  given  us  divers  new  forts  of 
Animals ,  and  Fruits  of  different  Features  and  Shapes, 
and  Virtues  from  our  own,  or  has  not  lupply’d  us  with 
fome  new  artificial  Engine ,  and  Contrivance . 

And  that  our  Difcoveries  may  ftill  be  inlarg’d  to 
farther  Countries ,  it  is  a  good  Proof,  that  fo  many 
ipacious  Shores  and  Mountains,  and  Promontories,  ap¬ 
pear  to  our  Southern  and  Northern  Sailors  ;  of  which 
we  have  yet  no  Account,  but  only  fuch  as  could  be  ta¬ 
ken  by  a  remote  Profped  at  Sea.  From  whence,  and 
from  the  Figure  of  the  Earthy  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  almofl  as  much  fpace  of  Ground  remains  ftill  in 
the  Dark ,  as  was  fully  known  in  the  times  of  the  Af- 
fyrian  or  Terfian  Monarchy.  So  that  without  affu- 
ming  the  vain  prophetic  Spirit,  which  I  lately  con¬ 
demn’d,  we  may  foretel,  that  the  Difcovery  of  ano¬ 
ther  new  JV or  Id  is  ftill  behind. 

To  accomplifli  this,  there  is  only  wanting  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Longitude  ^  which  cannot  now  be  far  off 
feeing  it  is  generally  allow’d  to  be  feafible,  feeing  fo 
many  Rewards  are  ready  to  be  heap’d  on  the  Inven¬ 
tors  ;  and  (I  will  alfo  add)  feeing  the  Royal  Society 
has  taken  it  into  its  peculiar  care.  This,  if  it  fhall 
be  once  accomplifh’d,  will  make  well-nigh  as  much 
alteration  in  the  World,  as  the  Invention  of  the  Nee¬ 
dle  did  before  :  And  then  our  Foferity  may  outgo  us, 
as  much  as  we  can  travel  farther  than  the  Antients  ; 
whofe  Demy  Gods  and  Heroes  did  efteem  it  one  of 
their  chief  Exploits,  to  make  a  Journey  as  far  as  the 
‘Pillars  of  Hercules.  Whoever  fhall  think  this  to  be 
a  defperate  Buftnefs,  they  can  only  ufe  the  fame  Argu¬ 
ments^  wherewith  Columbus  was  at  firft  made  ridicu¬ 
lous,  if  he  had  been  difcourag’d  by  the  Raillery  of 

his 
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his  Adverfaries,by  the  Judgment  of  mofl  Aftronomers 
of  his  time,  and  even  by  the  Intreaties  of  his  own 
Companions ;  but  three  Days  before  he  had  a  fight  of 
Land ,  we  had  loft  the  Knowledge  of  half  the  IV or  Id 
at  once. 

And  as  for  the  new  difcover’d  America  ;  ’tis  true,  §.  XXVI. 
that  has  not  been  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  Mechanic  Mechanics 
Arts  :  But  ftill  we  may  guefs,  that  much  more  of  its  improve  able 
Bounty  is  to  come,  if  we  confider,  that  it  has  not  yet  hnewMat- 
been  fhewn  above  two  hundred  Tears  •  which  is  fcarce  America 
enough  time  to  travel  it  over,  defcribe,  and  mea- 
fure  it,  much  lefs  to  pierce  into  all  its  Secrets.  Befides 
this,  agoodpartof  this  Space  was  fpent  in  the  Con- 
queft  and  fettling  the  Spanijh  Government ,  which  is  a 
Seal'on  improper  for  RhilofophicalDifcoveries .  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  chief  Defign  of  the  Spaniards 
thither,  hasbeentheTranfportationof  Bullion  ;  which 
being  fo  profitable,  they  may  well  be  thought  to  have 
overleen  many  other  of  its  Native  Riches.  But  above 
all,  let  us  refled:  on  the  Temper  of  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves.  They  fufFer  no  Strangers  to  arrive  there :  they 
permit  not  the  Natives  to  know  more  than  becomes 
their  Slaves.  And  how  unfit  the  Spanijh  humour  is 
to  improve  Manufactures,  in  a  Country  fo  diftant  as 
the  JVeft -Indies ,  we  may  learn  by  their  Pradice  in 
Spain  itfelf,  where  they  commonly  difdain  to  exer- 
cife  any  ManualCrafts ,  and  permit  the  Profit  of  them 
to  be  carry’d  away  by  Strangers. 

From  all  this,  we  may  make  this  Conclufion,  That  if 
ever  that  vaft  Trad  of  Ground  fiiall  come  to  be 
more  familiar  to  Europe,  either  by  a  free  Trade,  or  by 
Conqueft ,  or  by  any  other  Revolution  in  its  Civil  Af¬ 
fairs,  America  will  appear  quite  a  new  Thing  to  us  ; 

and 
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and  many  fiirnifh  us  with  an  abundance  of  Rarities , 
both  Natural  and  Artificial ;  of  which  we  have  been 
aJmoft  as  much  depriv’d  by  its  prelent  M afters ,  as  if 
it  had  ftill  remain’d  a  part  of  the  unknown  World. 

But  Ladly  to  come  nearer  home, we  have  no  ground 
to  delpair,  but  very  much  more  Matter ,  which  has 
been  yet  unhandled,  may  ftill  be  brought  to  Light, 
even  in  the  moft  civil  and  mod  peopled  Countries  ; 
whofe  Lands  have  been  throughly  mealur’d  by  the 
Hands  of  the  moft  exaCt  Surveyors  ;  whole  under¬ 
ground  Riches  have  been  accurately  pry’d  into  ;  whole 
Cities,  Iflands,  Rivers,  and  Provinces,  have  been  de- 
fcrib’d  by  the  Labours  of  Geographers.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  dill  there  may  be  an  infinite  Number  of 
Creatures  over  our  Heads,  round  about  us,  and  under 
our  Feet,  in  the  large  Space  of  the  Air ,  in  the  Caverns 
of  the  Earth ,  in  the  Bowels  of  Mountains ,  in  the 
Bottom  of  Seas,  and  in  the  Shades  of  Forefts  :  which 
have  hitherto  efcap’d  all  mortal  Senfes.  In  this  the 
Microfcope  alone  is  enough  to  filence  all  Oppofers. 
Before  that  was  invented,  the  chief  help  that  was  given 
to  the  Eyes  by  Glajfes ,  was  only  to  drengthen  the 
dim  Sight  of  old  Age  ;  but  now  by  the  means  of  that 
excellent  Inftrument ,  we  have  a  far  greater  Number  of 
different  kinds  of  Things  reveal’d  to  us,  than  were 
contain’d  in  the  vifible  Univerfe  before  ;  and  even  this 
is  not  yet  brought  to  ^Perfection  :  The  chief  Labours 
that  are  publilh’d  in  this  way,  have  been  the  Obferva- 
tions  of  fome  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society ,  nor  have 
they  as  yet  apply ’d  it  to  all  Subjects,  nor  tried  it  in  all 
Materials  and  Figures  of  Glafs. 

To  the  Eyes  therefore  there  may  dill  be  given  a 
vad  addition  of  Objects :  And  proportionably  to  all 

the 
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all  the  other  Seales.  This  Mr,  Hook  has  undertaken  to 
make  out,  that  Tafling,  Touching,  Smelling. ,  and  Hear¬ 
ings  are  as  improveable  as  the  Sight  ;  and  from  his 
excellent  Performances  in  the  one,  we  may  well  rely 
on  his  Promife  in  all  the  reft. 


The  next  Increafe  of  Manual  Arts  which  is  pro-  $.xxviii. 
bable  to  lucceed,  may  happen  by  the  farther  Tranf-  Mechanics 
planting  and  Communicating  of  the  feveral  Natural  ^Ppoveable 
Commodities  of  all  Nations ,  to  other  Airs,  and  other 
Soils ,  and  other  ways  of  Cultivation.  That  this  is  not 
yet  finifh’d  is  evident,  in  that  there  is  no  Land  fo  well 
furnilh’d  as  to  produce  all  the  various  forts  of  Things, 
which  its  Ground  and  Temperature  is  capable  to  re¬ 
ceive  ;  and  alfo  becaule  many  of  the  moft  fertile  Coun¬ 
tries  contain  large  Spaces  that  are  utterly  barren. 

This  TVork  then  may  be  farther  advanc’d,  by  three 
kinds  of  Endeavours. 

The  firft  by  Tranf  planting  out  of  one  Land  into 
another,  of  the  lame  Scituation  in  relpedt  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens.  This  may  be  try’d  by  conveying  the  Eaftern 
Spices ,  and  other  ufeful  Vegetables ,  into  our  Weftern 
Plantations.  Nor  can  it  be  imagin’d,  why  they  Ihould 
thrive  in  one  Indies ,  and  not  in  the  other  ; ,  why  the 
Soil  Ihould  not  be  as  good  where  the  Sun  Sets ,  as 
whejeit  Rifes .  Seeing  there  are  parts  of  both,  which 
lie  under  the  fame  Influence  of  that,  and  the  other  Ce- 
leflial  Bodies ,  to  whole  kindly  Heat  and  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  Oriental  Nations  are  fuppos’d  to  owe  their 
Advantages.  This  alfo  may  be  attempted  in  our 
Northern  Climates :  As  for  Inftance,  the  Flax,  of  which 
we  Hand  fo  much  in  need,  may  prolper  in  Ireland ,  in 
many  valt  Tradts  of  Ground,  now  only  poftefted  by 
wild  Bcafls ,  or  Tories  almoft  as  wild. 
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The  fecond  Advancement  of  this  JVt ork  may  be  ac- 
coniplilh’d  by  carrying  and  tranfplanting  living  Crea¬ 
tures  and  Vegetables  from  one  Climate  to  another.  This 
will  be  very  beneficial,  though  it  will  be  perform’d 
with  a  various  Succefs.  Sometimes  the  Soil  and  the 
Air  being  chang’d,  will  give  a  new  Force  to  the  new 
Guefts ;  as  the  Arabian  Horfe ,  by  mingling  with  our 
Breed ,  produces  a  more  ferviceable  Race  than  either 
of  them  fingle.  And  fometimes  the  Alteration  will  be 
for  the  worfe ;  as  the  Vine  of  France  brought  into 
England,  and  the  Horfe s  and  Hogs  of  England  into 
France  ;  both  which  are  found  to  degenerate  exceed¬ 
ingly  :  Their  Soil  and  their  Sun ,  it  leems,  being  fit¬ 
ter  to  produce  Things  of  Eleafure  and  Helight ;  and 
our  Air  and  our  Earth  being  more  proper  to  beget 
Valour  and  Strength. 

The  third  way  of  Communication  to  be  try’d,  is  by 
removing  the  Riant s  and  the  Productions  of  the 
fame  Country  from  one  part  of  it  into  another  ;  and 
by  praCtifing  every  where  all  the  forts  of  Husbandry , 
which  are  us’d  in  ibrne  Places  with  Succefs.  That  this 
is  not  enough  perfected  even  in  England,  is  manifeftto 
every  one  that  beholds  the  Kentifb  Orchards,  and  the 
Herefordshire  Hedges; ;  which  feem  to  upbraid  the 
lazinefs  of  other  Countries,  whofe  High-ways  are 
only  fenc’d  with  Thorns  and  Briars,  or  at  the  belt  with 
Hazel;  while  theirs  are  beautify’d  with  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Cherries. 

Now  then,  in  every  one  of  thefe  Tranfplantations , 
the  chief  Progrefs  that  has  hitherto  been  made,  has  been 
rather  for  the  ColleBion  of  Curiofities  to  adorn  Cabi¬ 
nets  and  Gardens,  than  for  the  Solidity  of  Rhilofofhi- 
calHifioveries  :  Yet  there  may  be  a  prodigious  Ad¬ 
vantage  made  in  them  all,  both  for  the  one  end  and 
‘  the 
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the  other.  And  in  this  it  will  be  found,  as  in  many  other 
Things,  that  if  Men  only  intend  a  little  Curiojity  and 
' Delight ,  they  will  reap  not  much  more  by  their  Pains  : 
But  if  they  regard  real  Ule,  not  only  the  Profit,  but 
a  greater  { Delight  will  alfo  follow  thereon. 

And  for  our  Encouragement,  whatever  Attempts  of 
this  Nature  have  fiicceeded,  they  have  redounded  to 
the  great  Advantage  of  the  'Undertakers.  The  Orange 
of  China  being  of  late  brought  into  Portugal,  has 
drawn  a  great  Revenue  every  Y ear  from  London  alone. 
The  Vine  of  the  Rhine  taking  Root  in  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  has  produc’d  a  far  more  delicious  Juice,  and  has 
made  the  Rocks  and  the  Sun-burnt  Allies  of  thofe 
Ifiand,  one  of  the  richeft  Spots  of  Ground  in  the 
IV or  Id.  And  I  will  alfo  infiance  in  that  which  is  now 
in  a  good  Forwardnefs  :  Virginia  has  already  given 
Silk  for  the  Cloathing  of  our  King  ;  and  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  hereafter  to  give  Cloaths  to  a  great  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  a  vail  Trealure  to  our  Kings ;  if  the  Silk¬ 
worms  llia.il  thrive  there  (of  which  there  feems  to  be 
no  doubt)  the  Profit  will  be  inexprellible.  We  may 
guefs  at  it,  by  confidering  what  Numbers  of  Caravans , 
and  how  many  great  Cities  in  Perfia,  are  maintain’d 
by  that  Manufacture  alone,  and  what  mighty  Cnltoms 
it  yearly  brings  into  the  Sophi’s  Revenue. 


Bu  t  if  both  thefe  Helps  fhould  chance  to  fail  ;  if §. XXIX. 
nothing  new  lhould  ever  come  into  our  Hands ;  and  if  Mechanics 
there  could  be  no  farther  Alteration  made  by  Tranfi  improveable 
planting ;  yet  we  may  {till  take  Comfort,  and  rely  on  °'^f 

the  old  Matter  itfelfi  on  which  all  our  prelent  Arts  ° 
have  been  devis’d.  This  certainly  will  take  away  all  ' 
diftrult  in  this  Bufinefs  :  For  it  may  be  obferv’d,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  all  our  New  Inventions  have  not 
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been  rais’d  from  Subjects  before  untouch’d  (though 
they  alfo  have  given  us  very  many)  but  from  the 
moil  ftudied  and  moil  familiar  Things,  that  have  been 
always  in  Mens  Hands  and  Eyes.  For  this  I  fhall  only 
inftance  in  ‘Printing,  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood ,  in 
Mr.  Boyle's  Engine  for  the  fucking  out  of  Air ,  in  the 
making  of  Guns,  in  the  Microfcopical  Glajfes ,  and  in 
the  ‘Pendulum  Clocks  of  Hugenius.  What  might  we 
have  believ’d  to  be  perfect,  if  not  the  Art  of  Mens 
Communicating  their  Thoughts  one  to  another?  What 
was  nearer  to  them  than  their  Blood,  by  which  their 
Life  fubfifts?  And  what  more  ready  to  be  found  out 
than  its  Motion  ?  In  what  Subject  had  the  Wit  of  Ar¬ 
tificers  been  more  fhewn,  than  in  the  variety  of  Clocks 
and  PFatches  ?  What  Thing  was  more  in  Mens  View 
than  Glafs,  through  which,  in  thefe  Countries,  the  very 
Light  itfelf  is  admitted,  whereby  we  difcern  all  Things 
elfe?  What  more  natural  to  us  than  the  Air  we 
breath  ?  With  which  we  form  every  word  to  exprefs 
other  Things?  What  was  more fludied  than  the  Art  of 
Fighting  ?  What  little  Stratagen,  or  Fortification,  or 
Weapon,  could  one  have  thought  to  have  been  con¬ 
ceal’d  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  fo  curi¬ 
ous  iii  the  'Difcipline  of  War  ?  And  yet  in  all  thefe 
the  molt  obvious  Things,  the  greateft  Changes  have 
been  made  by  late  ‘Difcoveries ;  which  cannot  but 
convince  us,  that  many  more  are  ilill  to  come  from 
Things  that  are  as  common,  if  we  fhall  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to  our  felves. 

And  this  we  have  good  reafon  to  trull  will  be  effed- 
ed,  if  this  Mechanic  Genius,  which  now  prevails  in 
, thefe  Parts  of  Chrift endow ,  fhall  happen  to  fpread 
wider  amongll  our  felves,  and  other  Civil  Nations  ; 

or 
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or  if  by  fome  good  Fate  it  lhall  pals  farther  on  to  o- 
ther  Countries  that  were  yet  never  fully  civiliz’d.  We 
now  behold  much  of  the  Northern  Coafts  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  and  almoft  all  Africyo  continue  in  the  rude  State 
of  Nature  :  I  wilh  I  had  notan  Inftance nearer  Home, 
and  that  I  did  not  find  fome  parts  of  our  own  Monar¬ 
chy  in  as  bad  a  Condition.  But  why  may  we  not  fup- 
pofe,  that  all  thefe  may  in  courfe  of  Time  be  brought 
to  lay  afidethe  untam’d Wildnels  of  their  prelent  Man¬ 
ners  ?  Why  fhould  we  ufe  them  fo  cruelly  as  to  believe, 
that  theGoodnefs  of  their  Creator  has  not  alfo  appoint¬ 
ed  them  their  Seafon  of  polite  and  happy  Life,  as  well 
as  us?  Is  this  more  unlikely  to  happen,  that  the 
Change  that  has  been  made  in  the  IV or  Id  thefe  laft  fe- 
venteen  hundred  Years?  This  has  been  fo  remarka¬ 
ble,  that  if  Ariftotle  and  Blato,  and  ‘ Demofthenes , 
fhould  now  arife  in  Greece  again,  they  would  Band  a- 
maz’d  at  the  horrible  Devaftation  of  that  which  was 
the  Mother  of  Arts.  And  if  Cafar  and  Tacitus  Ihould 
return  to  Life,  they  would  fcarce  believe  this  Britain , 
and  Gaul ,  and  Germany ,  to  be  the  fame  which  they 
defcrib’d  :  They  would  now  behold  them  cover’d  over 
with  Cities  and  Balaces ,  which  were  then  over-run 
with  For  efts  and  Thickets :  They  would  fee  all  manner 
of  Arts  flourifhing  in  thefe  Countries,  where  the  chief 
Art  that  was  pra&is’d  in  their  time,  was  that  barba¬ 
rous  one  of  painting  their  Bodies,  to  make  them  look 
more  terrible  in  Battel. 

This  then  being  imagin’d,  that  there  may  fome 
lucky  Tide  of  Civility  flow  into  thofe  Lands ,  which 
are  yet  favage,  there  will  a  double  Improvement 
thence  arife,  both  in  refped;  of  ourfeives  and  them  : 
For  even  the  prefent  skilful  Parts  of  Mankind,  will  be 
thereby  made  more  skilful  \  and  the  other  will  not 
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only  increafe  thofe  Arts  which  we  lhall  beflow  upon 
them,  but  will  allb  venture  on  new  Searches  them- 

felves. 

If  any  lhall  doubt  of  the  firft:  of  thefe  Advanta¬ 
ges ,  let  them  confider  that  the  fpreading  of  Know¬ 
ledge  wider,  does  beget  a  higher  and  a  clearer  Genius 
in  thofe  that  enjoy’d  it  before. 

But  the  chief  Benefit  will  arile  from  the  New  Con¬ 
verts  ;  for  they  will  not  only  receive  from  us  our  Old 
Arts ,  but  in  their  firft  Vigour  will  proceed  to  new  ones 
that  were  not  thought  of  before.  This  is  realbnable 
enough  to  be  granted  :  For  feeing  they  come  frelh 
and  unwearied,  and  the  thoughts  of  Men  being  moll 
violent  in  the  firft  opening  of  their  Fancies  %  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  will  foon  pals  over  thofe  Difficulties  about 
which  thefe  People  that  have  been  long  Civil ,  are  al¬ 
ready  tir’d.  To  this  Purpofe  I  might  give  as  many 
Examples  as  there  have  been  different  Periods  of  civi¬ 
lizing  ;  that  thofe  Nations  which  have  been  taught, 
have  prov’d  wifer  and  more  dextrous  than  their 
Teachers.  The  Greeks  took  their  firft  hints  from  the 
Eafi  ;  but  out-did  them  in  Mujic ,  \x\  Statuary,  in  Gra¬ 
ving,  in  Limning ,  in  Navigation ,  in  Ho r femanfh ip,  in 
Husbandry ,  as  much  as  the  j Egyptians  or  Ajjyrians  ex¬ 
ceed  their  unskilful  Anceftors  in  Architecture,  Ajlro- 
nomy,  or  Geometry.  The  Gertnans,  the  French,  the 
Britains,  the  Spaniards,  the  modern  Italians,  had  their 
Light  from  the  Romans ;  but  furpafs’d  them  in  moft  of 
their  own  Arts,  and  well-nigh  doubled  the  ancient 
Stock  of  Trades  deliver’d  to  their  keeping. 

S  o  then,  the  whole  Prize  is  not  yet  taken  out  of 
our  Hands  :  The  Mechanic  Invention  is  not  quite 
worn  away  ;  nor  will  be,  as  long  as  new  Subj e&s  may 

be 
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be  difcovered,  as  long  as  our  old  Materials  may  be 
alter’d  or  improv’d,  and  as  long  as  there  remains  any 
corner  of  the  World  without  Civility.  Let  us  next 
obferve,  whether  Men  of  different  ways  of  Life  are 
capable  of  performing  any  Thing  towards  it,  befides 
the  Artificers  themfelves.  This  will  quickly  appear 
undeniable,  if  we  will  be  convinc’d  by  Inftances  ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  divers  forts  of  Manufactures 
have  been  given  us  by  Men  who  were  not  bred  up  in 
Trades  that  refembled  thofe  which  they  difcover’d.  I 
ihall  mention  Three ;  that  of  Printing,  Bowder ,  and 
the  Bow-Dye.  The  admirable  Art  of  Compofing  Let¬ 
ters,  was  fo  far  from  being  darted  by  a  Man  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  the  Device  of  a  Soldier  :  And  Bow- 
der  (to  make  Recompence)  was  invented  by  a  Monk , 
whole  courfeof  Life  was  mod  averle  from  handling  the 
Materials  of  War.  The  ancient  Tyrian  Burp le  was 
brought  to  light  by  a  Fifioer  ;  and  if  ever  it  fhall  be 
recover’d,  it  is  likely  to  be  done  by  fome  fuch  Acci¬ 
dent.  The  Scarlet  of  the  Moderns  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  Colour ;  and  it  was  the  Production  of  a  Chymift ,, 
and  not  of  a  Dyer. 

And  indeed  the  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  I  dare  in  general  affirm,  That  thofe  Men 
who  are  not  peculiarly  converfant  about  any  one  fort 
Arts,  may  often  find  out  their  Rarities  and  Curiofi- 
ties  fooner,  than  thofe  who  have  their  Minds  confin’d 
wholly  to  them.  If  we  weigh  the  Reajbns  why  this  is 
probable,  it  will  not  be  found  fo  much  a  Baradox,  as 
perhaps  it  feem  at  the  fird  Reading.  The  Tradefi- 
men  themfelves,  having  had  their  Hands  directed  from 
their  Youth  in  the  fame  Methods  of  Working,  cannot 
when  they  pleafe  fo  eafily  alter  their  Cudom,  and  turn 
themfelves  into  new  Roads  of  Practice.  Befides  this, 

they 
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they  chiefly  labour  for  prefent  Livelihood,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  defer  their  Expectations  fo  long,  as  is 
commonly  requifite  for  the  ripening  of  any  new  Con¬ 
trivance.  But  efpecially  having  long  handled  their 
Infiruments  in  the  fame  Fafhion,  and  regarded  their 
Materials  with  the  fame  Thoughts,  they  are  not  apt 
to  be  furpriz’d  much  with  them,  nor  to  have  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  Fancies ,  or  Raptures  about  them. 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  Defeats  of  the  Artificers  them- 
felves  :  Whereas  the  Men  of  freer  Lives,  have  all  the 
contrary  Advantages.  They  do  not  approach  thofe 
Trades ,  as  their  dull  and  unavoidable,  and  perpetu¬ 
al  Employments ,  but  as  their  Diver  pons.  They  come 
to  try  thofe  Operations ,  in  which  they  are  not  very 
exacft,  and  fo  will  be  more  frequently  fubjecSt  to  com¬ 
mit  Errors  in  their  Proceeding  :  Which  very  Faults  and 
Wandrings,  will  often  guide  them  into  new  Light ,  and 
new  Conceptions.  And  laftly,  there  is  alfo  fbme  Privi¬ 
lege  to  be  allow’d  to  the  Generofity  of  their  Spirits , 
which  have  not  been  fubdu’d,  and  clogg’d  by  any  con- 
ftant  Toil  as  the  others.  Invention  is  an  Heroic  Thing, 
and  plac’d  above  the  reach  of  a  low  and  vulgar  Geni¬ 
us.  It  requires  an  active,  a  bold,  a  nimble,  a  reftlefs 
Mind :  A  thoufand  Difficulties  muft  be  contemn’d, 
with  which  a  mean  Heart  would  be  broken  ;  many 
Attempts  muft  be  made  to  no  Purpofe  ;  much  Trea- 
fiure  muft  fometimes  be  fcatter  d  without  any  Return  ; 
much  Violence  and  V igour  of  Thoughts  muft  attend  it : 
lome  Irregularities  and  Exceftes  muft  be  granted  it, 
that  would  hardly  be  pardon’d  by  the  fevere  Rules 
of  Prudence.  All  which  may  perfiiade  us,  that  a  large 
and  an  unbounded  Mind  is  likely  to  be  the  Author  of 
greater  Productions ,  than  the  calm,  obfcure,  and  fet¬ 
ter’d  Endeavours  of  the  Mechanics  themfelves  :  And 

that 
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that  as  in  the  Generation  of  Children ,  thofe  are  ufually 
obferv’d  to  bemoftfprightly,  that  are  the  ftolen  Fruits 
of  an  unlawful  Bed ;  fo  in  the  Generations  of  the  Brains , 
thofe  are  often  the  moll  vigorous  and  witty,  which 
Men  beget  on  other  Arts,  and  not  on  their  own. 

This  came  lealonably  in,  to  Hop  the  undeferv’d  §. XXXII. 
Clamours,  which  perhaps  in  this  humorous  Age,  fome  Mechanics 
Trade [men  may  raife  again!!  the  Royal  Society,  for  en- 
tring  within  the  compals  of  their  Territories.  Where-  ^ 
fore  I  proceed  to  my  third  B articular,  which  I  have  mentSi 
aim’d  at  in  the  two  former,  that  the  fureji  lucre afe 
4 remaining  to  be  made  in  Manual  Arts,  is  to  be  per¬ 
form'd  by  the  con  duff  of  Experimental  Bhilofophy. 

This  will  appear  undeniable  when  we  fhall  have  found, 
that  all  other  Caufes  of  fuch  Inventions  are  defective ; 
and  that  for  this  very  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Trials  of 
Art,  have  been  fo  little  united  with  the  plain  Labours 
of  Mens  Hands. 

I  have  already  given  this  Account  of  the  former 
Arts  that  we  ule,  that  the  greatell  Part  of  them  has 
been  produc’d,  either  by  Luxury,  or  Chance,  or  Necef- 
fity  ;  all  which  mull  be  confefs’d  to  be  mean  and  ig¬ 
noble  Caufes  of  the  Rational  Mechanics. 

Thefirft  of  thefe  has  been,  that  Vanity  and  Intem¬ 
perance  of  Life,  which  the  delights  of  Be  ace,  and 
greatnefs  of  Empire  have  always  introduc’d.  This 
has  been  the  Original  of  very  many  extravagant  Inven¬ 
tions  of  Bleafure  ;  to  whole  Bromotion ,  it  is  not  re- 
quifite  that  we  lhould  give  any  help,  feeing  they  are 
already  too  exceflive.  And  indeed,  if  we  confider 
the  vail  Number  of  the  Arts  of  Luxury,  compar’d  to 
the  found,  and  the  fubllantial  ones  of  ufe  ;  we  lliall 
find  that  the  Wit  of  Men  has  been  as  much  defective  in 
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the  one,  as  redundant  in  the  other,  ft  has  been  the 
conftant  Errors  of  Mens  Labours  in  all  Ages ,  that  they 
have  ftill  directed  them  to  improve  thofe  of ! Pleafiurey 
more  than  thole  of  Profit.  How  many,  and  how  ex¬ 
travagant,  have  been  the  Ornaments  about  Coaches  ? 
And  how  few  Inventions ,  about  new  Frames  for  Coaches , 
or  about  Carts ,  and  ‘Ploughs  ?  What  prodigious  Ex¬ 
pence  has  been  thrown  away,  about  the  Fafhions  of 
Cloaths  ?  But  how  little  endeavours  have  there  been 
to  invent  new  Materials  for  C loathings  or  to  perfedt 
thole  we  have?  The  Furniture  and  Magnificence  of 
Houfies ,  is  rifen  to  a  wonderful  Beauty  within  our  Me¬ 
mory  :  But  few  or  none  have  throughly  ftudiedthe  well¬ 
ordering  of  Timber ,  the  hardning  of  Stone ,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Mortar ,  and  the  making  of  better  Bricks. 
The  like  may  be  fhewn  in  all  the  reft :  wherein  the 
folid  Inventions  are  wont  to  be  overwhelm’d  by  Gaw- 
dinefis  and  Superfluity  ;  which  Vanity  has  been  caus’d* 
by  this,  that  the  Artifts  have  chiefly  been  guided  by 
the  Fancies  of  the  Rich,  or  the  Young,  or  of  vain  Hu- 
morifts ,  and  not  by  the  Rules  and  Judgments  of  Men 
of  Knowledge. 

The  fecond  occafion  that  has  given  help  to  the  In- 
creafe  of  Mechanics  has  been  Chance :  For  in  all  Ages, 
by  lome  caliial  Accidents,  thole  Things  have  been  re¬ 
veal’d,  which  either  Men  did  not  think  of,  or  elle 
fought  for  in  vain.  But  of  this  the  Benevolence  is 
irregular,  and  moll:  uncertain  :  This  indeed  can  fcarce 
be  lfyl’d  the  Work  of  a  Man.  The  Hart  delerves 
as  much  praife  of  Invention ,  for  lighting  on  the 
Herb,  that  cures  it ;  as  the  Man  who  blindly  Humbles 
on  any  profitable  JV or  k,  without  Foreflght  or  Confi- 
deration. 

The  laft  that  I  lhall  alledge  is  Neceffity.  This  has 

given 
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given  rife  to  many  great  Enter  prizes  ;  and  like  the 
cruel  Step-Mother  of  Hercules ,  has  driven  Men  upon 
Heroic  Actions,  not  out  of  any  tender  Affection,  but 
hard  Ufage.  Nor  has  it  only  been  an  excellent  Miftrels 
to  particular  Men,  but  even  to  whole  States  and  King - 
doms ;  for  which  reafonfome  have  preferr’d  a  Barren 
Soil ,  for  the  Seat  of  an  Imperial  City ,  before  a  Fruit¬ 
ful-,  becaufe  thereby  the  Inhabitants  being  compell’d 
to  take  Pains,  and  to  live  induftrioully,  will  be  lecure 
from  the  dangerous  Inchantments  of  Plenty  and  Eafe ; 
which  are  fatal  to  the  Beginnings  of  all  Common¬ 
wealths.  Yet  the  Defeats  of  this  fevere  Author  of 
great  Works ,  are  very  many.  It  often  indeed  enga¬ 
ges  Men  in  brave  Attempts,  but  feldom  carries  them 
on  to  finiili  what  they  begin  :  It  labours  at  firft  for 
want  of  Bread ;  and  that  being  obtain’d  it  commonly 
gives  over :  It  rather  fharpens  than  enlarges  Mens 
Wits  ;  it  fooner  puts  them  upon  fmali  Shifts ,  than 
great  PDefigns  ;  it  leldom  rifes  to  high  or  magnanimous 
Things  ;  for  the  fame  necefiity  which  makes  Men  in¬ 
ventive,  does  commonly  depreis  and  fetter  their  In¬ 
ventions. 

And  now  thefe  principal  Caufes  of  Mechanic  PDifco- 
veries  being  found  for  the  greateft  part  to  be  either 
corrupt  or  weak  :  It  is  but  juft,  that  Reafon  itfelf 
Ihould  interpofe,  and  have  fome  Place  allow’d  it  in 
thole  Arts ,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  W irks  of 
Reafon.  It  is  a  fhame  to  the  Dignity  of  human  Nature 
itfelf,  that  either  Mens  Lulls  Ihould  tempt  them,  or 
their  Neceftities  drive  them,  or  blind  Fortune  Ihould 
lead  them  in  the  dark,  into  thofe  Things  in  which  con- 
lifts  the  chief  prerogative  of  their  Condition.  What 
greater  Privilege  have  Men  to  boaft  of  than  this  ;  that 
they  have  the  Pow’r  of  ufing,  dire&ing,  changing, 
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or  advancing  all  the  rell;  of  the  Creatures?  This  is 
the  Dominion  which  Gfl^has  given  us  over  the  Works 
of  his  Hands.  And  if  we  will  either  anfwer  the  Ex¬ 
pectations  of  Heaven,  or  deferve  fo  high  an  Honour, 
we  ought  rather  to  manage  this  ‘Dominion  by  Dili¬ 
gence  and  Connfel ,  than  by  Chance ,  or  Luxury ,  or 
Compulsion. 

It  is  impoftible  for  us  to  adminifter  this  ‘Power  a- 
right,  unlefs  we  prefer  the  Light  of  Men  of  Knowledge , 
to  be  a  conftant  Overleer  and  Director  of  the  Indu- 
Jlry  and  Works  of  thole  that  labour.  The  Benefits  are 
vaft,  that  will  appear  upon  this  Conjunction.  By  this 
means  the  Inventions  of  Chance  will  be  Ipread  into  all 
their  various  Ufes,  and  multiply’d  into  many  new  Ad¬ 
vantages  ;  By  this  the  Productions  of  NeceJJlty  will 
be  amplify’d  and  compleated  :  By  this  thofe  of  Lu¬ 
xury  and  W antonnefs  may  be  reduc’d  to  lome  folid 
Ends  :  By  this  may  be  rais’d  almoft  as  certain  a  Me¬ 
thod  to  invent  new  Mechanics ,.  as  now  any  particular 
Mechanics  can  praCtife,  to  produce  their  own  Operati¬ 
ons  ;  by  this  the  weak  Minds  of  the  Artifts  themlelves 
will  be  ftrengthen’d,  their  low  Conceptions  advanc’d, 
and  the  Obfcurity  of  their  Shops  enlighten’d  :  By  this 
their  Thoughts  will  be  directed  to  better  Inftruments 
and  Materials  ;  by  this  their  Poverty  will  be  aftifted, 
and  they  will  be  enabled  to  attempt  more  coftly  Try - 
als  ;  by  this  that  will  be  amended,  which  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  the  Misfortune  of  fuch  Inventions ,  that  they 
have  commonly  fallen  into  Mens  Hands,  who  under- 
ltand  not  their  Natures  ID fes  or  Improvements :  By  this 
the  Conceptions  of  Men  of  Knowledge ,  which  are 
wont  to  loar  too  high,  will  be  made  to  defcend  into 
the  material  World  ;  and  the  flegmatick  Imaginations 
of  Men  of  Trade ,  which  ufe  to  grovel  too  much  on  the 
Ground,  will  be  exalted.  It 
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It  was  faid  of  Civil  Government  by  Tlato,  that  then 
the  World  will  be  beft  rul’d,  when  either  T hilofo- 
phers  ffiall  bechofen  Kings,  or  Kings  ffiall  have  Thi- 
lofophical  Minds.  And  I  will  affirm  the  like  of  Thilo- 
fop  by  ;  it  will  then  attain  to  Perfe&ion,  when  either  the 
Mechanic  Labourers  ffiall  have  CP  h't  lofophical  Heads,, 
or  the  Thilofophers  ffiall  have  Mechanical  Hands ;  for 
the  proof  of  this  I  need  only  propole  one  Inftance,. 
with  which  I  am  furniffi  d  by  Antiquity  ;  and  it  is  of 
Archimedes  ;  by  this  Example  alone,  w e  may  at  once 
chaftile  the  (loth  of  all  Ages  fince  his  time,  and  con¬ 
fute  the  prefent  Contemners  of  Mechanic  Knowledge. 
This  Great  Man  was  one  of  the  firff  who  apply’d  his 
Skill,  in  the  Mathematics  and  Thyfics ,  to  the  Pradices 
and  Motions  of  Manual  Trades.  And  in  thefe  his  Suc- 
cefs  was  fo  prodigious,  that  the  true  Contrivances  of 
his  Hands  did  exceed  all  the  fabulous  Strength ,  which 
either  the  ancient  Stories ,  or  modern  Romances  have 
bellow’d  on  their  Heroes.  The  Weight  she  mov’d  were 
fo  vail,  and  the  Engines  he  fram’d  had  fuch  dreadful 
Effe&s,  that  his  Force  could  neither  be  refilled  by 
Seas ,  or  Mountains ,  or  Fleets,  or  Armies ,  which  are 
the  greatell  Powers  of  Nature  and  Men.  He  alone 
fullain’d  the  Burden  of  his  falling  Country  ;  he  a- 
lone  kept  the  Romans  at  a  Bay,  to  whom  the  whole 
World  was  to  yield.  And  perhaps  he  had  come  off 
vi&orious  at  laft,  if  he  had  not  contended  with  the 
fatal  Valour  of  Marcellas :  Amongll  all  whofe  Ex¬ 
ploits,  thefe  are  recorded  as  the  two  greatell,  that  he 
fu  ll  lliew’d  that  Hannibal  might  be  fubdu’d  ;  aud  that 
he  vanquiffi’d  Syracufe,  though  it  was  defended  by 
Archimedes. 


Thus 
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Thus  far  I  hope  the  way  is  clear  as  I  go  :  I  have 
fome  Confidence  that  I  have  fufficiently  prov’d,  that 
the  Invention  of  Trades  may  ftill  proceed  farther,  and 
that  by  the  help  of  Men  of  free  Lives,  and  by  this 
courfe  of  Experiments.  But  yet  the  main  "Difficulty  con¬ 
tinues  unremov’d.  This  arifes  from  the  fufpicions  of 
the  Trade fmen  themfelves :  They  are  generally  infect¬ 
ed  with  the  narrownefs  that  is  natural  to  Corporati- 
onsy  which  are  wont  to  refill  all  new  Comers ,  as  pro- 
fefs’d  Enemies  to  their  Privileges  :  And  by  thefe  in- 
terefled  Men  it  may  be  objected,  That  the  growth  of 
new  Inventions  and  new  Artificer s,  will  infallibly  re¬ 
duce  all  the  old  ones  to  Poverty  and  Decay. 

But  to  take  off  their  Fears  in  this  Particular,  they 
are  to  be  inform’ d?  that  there  are  two  forts  of  Experi¬ 
ments  which  the  Royal  Society  attempts  in  Mechanical 
Matters.  The  firlt  will  be  employ’d  about  the  revi¬ 
ling,  changing,  and  correcting  of  the  old  Mechanics 
themfelves:  The  focond,  about  inventing  of  New.  In 
the  firlt  of  thefo  they  can  have  no  ground  of  Jealoufy  ; 
feeing  they  are  not  intended  to  bring  others  over  their 
Heads,  but  only  to  beautify  and  fallen  thofe  which 
they  already  enjoy.  And  even  this  is  a  Work  fo  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  done,  that  if  there  were  not  a  continual 
Reparation  made  in  them,  they  would  foon  languifh, 
and  mfonfibly  confume  away  into  Barharifiin  :  For 
the  Arts  of  Mens  Hands  are  liibjeCt  to  the  fame  Infir¬ 
mity  with  Empirey  the  belt  Art  of  their  Minds,  of 
which  it  is  truly  obferv’d,  that  whenever  it  comes  to 
Hand  ftill,  and  ceafes  to  advance,  it  will  foon  go  back 
and  decreafo. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  one  part  of  Experiments , 
and  that  a  very  confiderable  part,  is  free  from  their 

Cavils . 
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Cavils.  Let  us  then  go  on  to  the  other  kinds,,  which 
Purpofe  the  ftriking  out  of  new  Mechanics  :  Of  thefe 
I  will  alfo  affert  the  Innocence,  in  relped:  of  their  Pre- 
deceffors.  In  few  Words,  th  zO  Id  Arts  are  fo  far  from 
from  being  endanger’d  by  the  New,  that  they  therm 
felves  will  receive  a  proportionable  Increafe ,  as  the 
New  lhall  arife.  The  Warmth  and  Vigour  which  at¬ 
tends  new  Difcoveries,  is  feldom  wont  to  confine  it- 
felf  to  its  own  Sphere,  but  is  commonly  extended  far¬ 
ther  to  the  Ornament  of  its  Neighbours.  This  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  Degree  by  which  all  Nat  ions  ule  to  attain 
to  a  higher  Civility.  The  ordinary  Method  wherein 
this  happens,  is  the  Introduction  of  lorne  one  or  two 
New  Arts :  For  they  appearing  with  great  Activity 
in  the  Beginning,  do  not  only  eftablifh  themlelves ;  but 
alfo  by  Birring  and  inflaming  Mens  Minds,  by  dis¬ 
gracing  the  lazinefs  of  other  Artizans ,  and  provoking 
them  to  an  Emulation,  they  are  wont  to  bring  an  uni- 
verfal  Light  and  Beauty  on  thofe  Inventions  into 
whofe  Company  they  are  brought. 

It  is  faid  of  the  Moral  Virtues,xh2X  they  have  fuch  a 
mutual  Dependance,  that  no  Man  can  attain  to  Berfe- 
6lion  in  any  one  of  them,  without  fome  Degree  of 
the  other.  And  this  alfo  is  certain  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  :  The  Connexion  between  them  is  fo  dole,  that 
they  generally  ufe  to  increafe  in  the  lame  Mealure. 
There  is  no  Time,  nor  great  City,  which  perfedly  ex¬ 
cels  in  any  one  of  them,  but  it  is  thereby  made  more 
capable  of  admitting  the  reft,  or  of  advancing  them 
higher  if  they  were  admitted  before. 

It  is  true  indeed,  the  Increafe  of  Trade fmen  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  others,  that  are  bred  up  in  particular  Trades, 
where  there  is  no  greater  Employment  than  they  can 
mafter  :  But  there  can  never  be  an  overcharge  of 

Tradei 
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Trades  themfelves.  That  Country  is  dill  the  richeft 
and  mod  powerful,  which  entertains  mod  Manufa¬ 
ctures.  The  Hands  of  Men  employ’d  are  true  Riches ; 
the  faving  of  thofe  Hands  by  Inventions  of  Art ,  and 
applying  them  to  other  Works ,  will  increafe  thofe 
Riches.  Where  this  is  done,  there  will  never  a  fuf- 
dcient  Matter  for  Profit  be  wanting  ;  for  if  there  be 
not  vent  for  their  Produ&ions  at  Home,  we  fliall  have 
it  Abroad  ;  but  where  the  Ways  of  Life  are  few,  the 
Fountains  of  Profit  will  be  poffefs’d  by  few  ;  and  fo 
all  the  red  mud  live  in  I diene fs,  on  which  inevitably 
enfues  Beggery  ;  whence  it  is  manifed,  that  Boverty 
is  caus’d  by  the  fewnefs  of  Trades ,  and  not  by  the 
multitude. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  overthrow  this,  to  tell  us,  that 
by  this  addition  of  Labourers  all  Things  will  become 
dearer,  becaufe  more  mud  be  maintain’d:  For  the 
high  rate  of  Things  is  an  Argument  of  the  Flourifhing, 
and  the  cheapnefs  of  the  Scarcity  of  Money,  and  ill 
peopling  of  all  Countries.  The  fird  is  a  fign  of  ma¬ 
ny  Inhabitants,  which  are  true  Greatnefs  :  The  lecond 
is  only  a  fit  Subject  for  Beets  to  defcnbe,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  to  their  Golden  Age ;  for  where  all  Things  are 
without  Brice  or  Value ^  they  will  be  without  Arts , 
or  Empire^  or  Strength. 

I  will  explain  all  this  by  a  familiar  and  domedic 
Infiance.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  in  England  a 
hundred  times  more  Trades  than  the  Saxons  or  the 
Danes  found  here  in  their  Invafions  ;  and  withal  the 
particular  T raders  live  now  more  plentifully,  and  the 
whole  Nation  is  wonderdilly  dronger  than  before. 
This  alfo  may  be  feen  in  every  particular  City  :  The 
oreater  it  is,  the  more  kinds  of  Artificers  it  contains  ; 
tvhofe  Neighbourhood  and  Number  is  fo  far  from  be- 
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ing  an  hindrance  to  each  others  Gain,  that  ftili  the 
Trade fmen  of  moft  populous  Towns  are  wealthier  than 
thole  who  profefs  the  fame  Crafts  in  country  Mer- 
cats. 

In  England  it  has  of  late  been  a  univerfal  Murmur , 
that  Trade  decays  ;  but  the  contrary  is  evident,  from 
the  perpetual  Advancement  of  the  Cufioms.  Whence 
then  ariles  the  Complaint  ?  From  hence,  that  Traders 
have  multiplied  above  the  proportionable  Increafe  of 
Trades :  By  this  Means  all  the  old  Ways  of  Gain  are 
over-ftock’d,  which  would  foon  be  prevented  by  a 
conftant  Addition  of  new. 

The  want  of  a  right  apprehending  this,  has  always 
made  the  Engliflo  averfe  from  admitting  of  new  Inven¬ 
tions^  and  Ihorter  Ways  of  Labour,  and  from  natural- 
lizing  new  People  :  both  which  are  the  fatal  Miftakes 
that  have  made  the  Hollanders  exceed  us  in  Riches  and 
Trafic :  they  receive  all  Projects  and  all  People ,  and 
have  few  or  no  Poor:  We  have  kept  them  out  and 
lupprefs’d  them,  for  the  Sake  of  the  Poor ,  whom  we 
thereby  do  certainly  make  the  poorer. 

And  here  there  is  liiggefted  to  me  a  juft  Gccafion  of 
lamenting  the  ill  Treatment  which  has  been  moft  com¬ 
monly  given  to  Inventors ,  not  only  here  in  England \ 
but  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Nor  do  they  only  meet 
with  rough  Ufage  from  thofe  that  envy  their  Honour ; 
but  even  from  the  Artificers  themlelves,  for  whole 
Sakes  they  labour :  while  thofe  that  add  fome  Imall 
Matters  to  things  begun,  are  uliially  enrich’d  thereby  ; 
the  CD  if  cover  ers  themfelves  have  feldom  found  any 
other  Entertainment  than  Contempt  and  Impoverilh- 
ment.  The  Effects  of  their  Indufiry  are  wont  to 
be  decry’d  while  they  live:  the  Fruits  of  their  Stu¬ 
dies  are  frequently  alienated  from  their  Children  . 

E  e  e  the 
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the  little  Tradejmen  confpire  againft  them,  and  in- 
deavour  to  flop  the  Springs  from  whence  they  them¬ 
felves  receive  Nourifhment  :  The  common  Titles  with 
which  they  are  wont  to  be  defam’d,  are  thofe  of 
Cheats  and  ‘Projectors.  I  cannot  deny  but  many  fuch 
do  often  mingle  themfelves  in  the  noble  Throng  of great 
Inquirers  as  of  old  there  were  fbme  that  imitated 
Philofophers  only  in  Beard  and  Auflerity  :  So  I  grant 
at  this  time  there  may  falfe  Experimenters  and  Inven  * 
tors  arife,  who  will  ftrive  to  make  themfelves  admir’d 
by  the  loud  talking  of  Mathematical  Engines ,  and 
Glajfes.,  and  Tools  ;  and  by  founding  in  every  Piace 
fuch  goodly  Words  as  Chymijiry ,  and  Agriculture ,  and 
Mechanics.  But  though  the  Folly  of  fuch  Pretenders 
cannot  be  avoided,  we  mull  not  therefore  rejed:  the 
fober  and  the  judicious  Obfervers.  It  is  better  fome- 
times  to  indure  Vanities,  than  out  of  too  much  Nice- 
nefs  to  lofe  any  real  Invention.  We  ought  to  do  with 
Philofophical  IV or  ks^  as  Minifters  of  State  with  Intel¬ 
ligence.  It  is  the  wifeft  Courfe  to  give  incouragement 
to  all,  lead  by  fhewing  ourfelves  too  fcrupulous  of 
being  impos’d  on  by  Faljhoods ,  we  chance  to  be  depriv’d 
of  the  Knowledge  of  fome  important  Truths. 

The  next  Particular  which  I  refolv’d  to  handle,  is 
the  Advantage  of  Experiments  in  refped  of  Phyjic , 
On  this  I  intended  to  dilate  in  many  Words,  both  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  weight  of  the  Subject ,  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  very  Welfare  and  Health  of  our  Lives,  and 
alfo  becaufe  it  would  afford  me  abundant  matter  for 
Difccurfe ;  for  certainly  it  were  eafy  to  prove  that 
there  may  Bill  a  vafl  Progrefs  be  made  in  the  true 
Art  of  Medicine ,  if  either  we  confider  the  imper- 
fedion  of  the  Method  of  the  ancient  Phyjicians ;  or  if 
we  obferve  the  Nature  of  CDifeafes ,  which  alter  and 

multiply 
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multiply  upon  us  every  Age  ;  or  if  we  refled:  on  the 
Cures  themfelves,  and  how  little  the  Invention  of 
new  ones  has  hitherto  been  regarded. 

But  as  I  was  entring  on  this  Subject,  I  perceiv’d 
that  I  might  fafely  omit  it,  feeing  it  is  already  better 
perform’d  by  Mr.  Boyle ,  in  his  Book  of  the  Ufefulnefs 
of  Experimental  Ehilofophy.  I  will  therefore  with¬ 
draw  my  Pen  from  this  matter,  which  this  noble 
Gentleman  has  manag’d  in  the  beft  and  moft  power¬ 
ful  Way,  by  ufmg  not  only  the  Force  of  Reafon ,  but 
the  Convidion  of  particular  Inftances. 

And  now  with  fb  good  an  Omen  as  this  Gentlman’s  §.XXXI  V, 
Example ,  who  has  not  difdain’d  to  adorn  the  Honour  Experi- 
of  his  Family  with  the  Studies  of  Nature  ;  I  will  go  menu  a  pro- 
on  to  recommend  them  to  the  Gentry  and  Nobility  of  Per  Study 
our  Nation.  And  lam  the  more  encourag’d  to  make  T  ^ 
this  Addrefs,  becaufe  I  behold  that  what  I  would  advife  ^ 

is  already  in  good  meafure  accomplifh’d ;  fo  that  I 
fhall  not  only  have  an  Occafion  to  exhort  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  to  commend  them  alfo,  for  their  prefent 
Zeal  towards  thefe  Endeavours. 

In  this  indeed  I  have  much  reafon  to  applaud  the 
generous  Breeding  which  has  been  given  to  the  Expe - 
rimental  Knowledge  of  this  Age  and  Country ,  above 
the  bafe  and  contemptible  Education  of  the  Opinions 
of  all  former  Sells:  for  now  Ehilojcphy  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  our  Exchange ,  our  Church ,  our  cPalacesy 
and  our  Court ,  has  begun  to  keep  the  beft  Company, 
to  refine  its  Fafhion  and  Appearance,  and  to  become 
the  Employment  of  the  Rich ,  and  the  Great ,  inftead 
of  being  the  Subjedf  of  their  Scorn  :  Whereas  it  was 
of  old  for  the  mo  ft  part  only  the  Study  of  the  Sullen 
and  the  Boor ,  who  thought  it  the  graved:  Part  of 

E  e  e  z  Science , 
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Science ,  to  contemn  the  ufe  of  Mankind,  and  to  differ 
in  Habit  and  Manners  from  all  others,  whom  they 
flighted  as  Madmen  and  Fools.  From  this  arrogant 
Sordidnefs  of  fuch  Principles ,  there  could  not  be  ex- 
pe&ed  any  Magnificent  Works,  but  only  ill-natur’d 
and  contentious  Dottrines.  Whatever  the  Poets  fay 
of  the  Moral  Wifidom,  that  it  thrives  beft  in  Poverty ; 
it  is  certain  the  Natural  cannot :  for  in  fuch  mean  and 
narrow  Conditions,  Men  perhaps  may  learn  to  defipifie 
the  World,  but  never  to  know  it. 

Now  then,  I  will  proceed  not  lo  much  to  exhort, 
as  to  confirm  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Nation ,  in  the 
profecution  of  this  Art ,  to  which  their  Purfies  and 
their  generous  Labours  are  moll  neceflary.  And  for 
their  incouragement  in  this  way,  I  will  briefly  lay  be¬ 
fore  them  the  Privileges  they  have  for  fuch  Inqui¬ 
ries,  above  all  the  Gentry  of  our  Neighbour  Nations , 
and  above  all  the  Nobility  of  former  Ages  in  this 
Kingdom. 

One  principal  Help  that  they  enjoy,  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  thefe  Studies  of  Peace,  is  the  prelent  Con¬ 
futation  of  the  Interefi  of  our  Government .  The 
cheif  Defign  of  the  Antient  Englijb  was  the  Glory  of 
fpreading  their  Vi&ories  on  the  Continent  :  but  this 
was  a  magnanimous  Miftake  :  for  by  their  very  Con- 
qitefts,  if  they  had  maintain’d  them,  this  IJland  had  been 
ruin’d,  and  had  only  become  a  ‘Province  to  a  greater 
Empire.  But  now  it  is  rightly  underflood,  that  the 
Englijb  Greatnefs  will  never  be  fupported  orincreafed 
in  this  Age  by  any  other  Wars  but  thofe  at  Sea  :  and 
for  thefe  the  Service  of  the  Multitude  is  fitter  than  of 
Gentlemen.  This  we  have  beheld  practis’d  thefe 
laft  twenty  Years,  wherein  our  Naval  Strength  has 

more  than  trebled  itfelf :  for  though  fome  few  Gen¬ 
tlemen 
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tlemen  have  (till  mingled  themfelves  in  thole  gallant 
A&ions  ;  yet  the  Grofs  of  our  Fleets  have  confifted  of 
common  Melt)  and  of  Mariners  who  are  bred  up  in 

the  rude  Toils  of  luch  a  Life. 

As  this  Obfervation  may  raife  us  to  the  greater  ad¬ 
miration  of  their  Valour,  that  fuch  Magnanimity  lliould 
be  found  amonft  the  meaneft  of  the  People  ;  fo  it 
fhould  alfo  fugged  to  our  Gentlemen, ,  who  by  this 
means  are  at  liberty  from  the  Employments  of  great- 
eft  Danger,  that  they  ought  to  undertake  thefe,  which 
will  give  them  as  great,  though  a  fecurer  Honour.  Nor 
will  it  be  a  Dilgrace  to  them,  that  the  fighting  for 
their  Country  is  call  on  Men  of  lower  Ranks,  if  in  the 
mean  time  they  fhall  ftrive  to  enlighten  and  adorn, 
while  the  other  defend  it  ;  for  the  fame  is  ordain’d 
by  Nature  itfelf  in  the  Order  and  Offices  of  her  Works ; 
the  Heavenly  Bodies  appear  to  move  quietly  above, 
to  give  Light,  and  to  cherilh  the  World  with  a  gentle 
Influence  ;  while  the  Inftruments  of  War  and  Offence 
are  taken  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 

For  the  Improvement  of  thele  Arts  of  peaceable 
Fame ,  they  have  indeed  another  Privilege,  which  can 
fcarce  be  equaled  by  any  Kingdom  in  Europe  ;  and 
that  is  the  Convenience  and  Benefit  of  being  fcatter’d 
in  the  Country.  And  in  truth,  the  ulual  Courle  of  Life 
of  the  Englijh  Gentlemen  is  fo  well  plac’d  between  the 
troublefome  Noife  of  pompous  Magnificence,  and  the 
Bafenels  of  avaricious  Sordidnefs  ;  that  the  true  Hap- 
pinefs  of  living  according  to  the  Rules  and  Pleafures 
of  uncorrupt  Nature,  is  more  in  their  power  than 
anv  others  To  them,  in  this  way  of  Life,  there  can 
nothing  offer  itfelf  which  may  not  be  turn’d  to  a  ‘Phi- 
lofophical  Vfe.  Their  Country  Seats  being  remov  d 
from  the  Tumults  of  Cities,  give  them  the  belt  Oppor- 
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portunity,  and  Freedom  of  Obfervations.  Their  Hof 
pitality ,  and  familiar  Way  of  converfing  with  their 
Neighbourhood  will  always  liipply  them  with  Intel¬ 
ligence.  The  Leifure  which  their  Retirements  afford 
them,  is  fo  great,  that  either  they  mull  lpend  their 
Thoughts  about  liich  Attempts,  or  in  more  chargeable 
and  lels  innocent  fements.  If  they  will  confider 

the  Heavens  and  the  Motions  of  the  Stars ,  they  have 
there  a  oyx\ox.txHemifphere^  and  a  clearer  Air  for  that 
Purpofe.  If  they  will  oblerve  the  Generations,  Breed¬ 
ings,  Difeales,  and  Cures  of  living  Creatures ;  their 
Stables,  their  Stalls,  their  Kennels,  their  Parks,  their 
Ponds,  will  give  them  eternal  Matter  of  Inquiry.  If 
they  would  fatisfy  their  Minds  with  the  advancing  of 
Fruits ,  the  beautifying,  the  ripening,  the  bettering 
of  Plants ;  their  Paftures,  their  Orchards,  their  Groves, 
their  Gardens,  their  Nurferies,  will  furnifh  them  with 
perpetual  Contemplations .  They  may  not  only  make 
their  Bufinefs,  but  their  very  Sports  moll  lerviceable  to 
Experimental  Knowledge.  For  that  if  it  be  rightly 
educated,  will  Hand  in  need  of  liich  Recreations  as 
much  as  the  Gentlemen  themfelves,  from  their  hunt¬ 
ing,  hawking,  filhing,  and  fowling,  that  is  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  folid  Profit  as  they  Delight. 

On  both  thele  Accounts  the  Englijh  Gentry  has  the 
Advantage  of  thole  of  France ,  Spain ,  Italy ,  or  Ger¬ 
many  ;  who  are  generally  either  Ihut  up  in  Towns ,  and 
dream  away  their  Lives  in  the  Diverfions  of  Cities  ;  or 
elfe  are  engag’d  to  follow  their  Princes  Wills  to  foreign 
Wars. 

Nor  do  they  only  excell  other  Nations  in  liich  Op¬ 
portunities,  but  our  own  Nobility  of  all  former  Times. 
Firft,  they  are  now  far  more  numerous,  and  fo  more 
may  be  ipar’d  from  the  civil  Bufinefs  of  their  Coun¬ 
try 
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try.  Befides  this,  they  are  now  bred  up  and  live  in  a 
quite  different  Fafliion.  The  Courfe  of  their  Anceftors 
Lives  was  grave  and  relerv’d  :  they  convers’d  with 
few,  but  their  own  Servants ;  and  feldom  traveled 
farther  than  their  own  Lands  :  This  way  ferv’d  well 
enough  to  keep  up  their  State  and  their  Tort  ;  but  not 
to  help  their  Underftandings.  For  the  Formalities  of 
Life  do  often  counterfeit  JVifdom ,  but  never  beget  it. 
Whereas  now  they  are  engag’d  in  freer  Roads  of  Edu- 
cation  ;  now  the  vaftDiftance  between  them  and  other 
Orders  of  Men  is  no  more  obferv’d  ;  now  their  Con¬ 
ner  fat  ion  is  large  and  general ;  now  the  W or  Id  is 
become  more  attive  and  indujirious ;  now  more  ot 
them  have  feen  the  Ufe  and  Manners  of  Men,  and 
more  apply  themfelves  to  Trafic  and  Bufmefs  than 

ever. 

This  Alteration  has  been  caus’d  in  our  Memory, 
either  by  fo  many  Families  being  advanc’d  to  the 
higheft  Degrees  of  Nobility  for  their  excelling  in  the 
Arts  of  the  Gown ;  or  by  their  frequent  Intermarri¬ 
ages  with  Citizens ;  or  by  the  Travels  of  the  King ,  and 
the  Royal  Family  ;  or  elfe  by  the  Civil  War  itfelf,. 
which  is  always  wont  to  be  the  cruelleft  Tyrant ,  or 
the  belt  Reformer ;  either  utterly  to  lay  waft,  or  to 
civilize,  and  beautify,  and  ripen  the  Arts  of  all  Coun¬ 
tries.  And  ftill  we  have  reafon  to  expedt,  that  this 
Change  will  proceed  farther  for  the  better,  if  our 
Gentlemen  fhall  more  condefcend  to  engage  in  Com¬ 
merce,  and  to  regard  the  Tbilofophy  of  Nature. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fince  the  King' s  return,  has  been 
carry’d  on  with  great  Vigour  by  the  Foundation  of 
the  Royal  Company,  to  which  as  to  the  Twin-Sifter  of 
the  Royal  Society ,  we  have  reafon  as  we  go  along  to 

willi  all  Trofperity .  In  both  thefe  Inptutions  begun 

together 
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together,  our  Kin £  has  imitated  the  two  moft  famous 
Works  of  the  wiiefl  of  ancient  Kings  ;  who  at  the 
fame  time  fent  to  Ophir  for  Gold ,  and  compos’d  a 
Natural  Hiftory  from  the  Cedar  to  the  Shrub. 

Nor  ought  our  Gentry  to  be  averfe  from  the  promo¬ 
ting  of  Trade ,  out  of  any  little  Jealoufy,  that  there¬ 
by  they  fhali  debale  themfelves,  and  corrupt  their 
Blood  :  For  they  are  to  know,  that  Trafic  and  Com¬ 
merce  have  given  Mankind  a  higher  Degree  than  any 
Title  of  Nobility ,  even  that  of  Civility  and  Humanity 
itfelf.  And  at  this  time  elpecially  above  ail  others, 
they  have  no  realon  to  defpife  Trade  as  below  them, 
when  it  has  lo  great  an  influence  on  the  very  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  World.  In  former  Ages  indeed  this  was 
not  fo  remarkable.  The  Seats  of  Empire  and  Trade 
were  feldom  or  never  the  lame.  Tyre ,  and  Sydon ,  and 
Cades ,  and  Marfeilles  had  more  Trafic ,  but  lels  Com¬ 
mand  than  Rome ,  or  Athens ,  or  Sparta ,  or  Macedon . 
But  now  it  is  quite  otherwife.  It  is  now  mod  certain 
that  in  thofe  Coalls,  whither  the  greatefl  Trade  fhali 
conftantly  flow,  the  greatefl  Riches  and  Rower  will 
be  eflabliili’d.  The  Caule  of  this  Difference  between 
the  ancient  Times  and  our  own,  is  hard  to  be  difco- 
ver’d :  perhaps  it  is  this,  that  formerly  the  greatefl 
Part  of  the  World  liv’d  rudely,  on  their  own  Natural 
Productions :  but  now  lo  many  Nations  being  civi¬ 
liz’d,  and  living  lplendidly,  there  is  a  far  greater 
Conlumption  of  all  foreign  Commodities  ;  and  fo  the 
Gain  of  Trade  is  become  great  enough  to  over-balance 
all  other  Strength  :  Whether  this  be  the  Reafion  or  no, 
it  matters  not ;  but  the  Obfervation  is  true.  And  this 
we  fee  is  fufficiently  known  to  all  our  Neighbours,  who 
are  earneflly  bent  upon  the  advancing  of  Commerce ,  as 
the  bell  Means  not  only  to  enrich  particular  Mer¬ 
chants,  but  to  enlarge  the  Empire.  The 
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The  next  Thing  to  be  recommended  to  the  Gentle » 
men  of  England  has  a  near  Kindred  with  the  other  ; 
and  that  is  the  Philofophy  of  Nature  and  Arts.  For  the 
want  of  iiich  an  eaiy  courie  of  Studies,  fo  many  of 
them  have  mifcarried  in  their  firft  Years,  and  have  e- 
ver  after  abhorr’d  all  manner  of  fiber  W orks.  W  hat 
elie  do  fignify  the  universal  Complaints  ol  thole  who 
dire#  the  Education  of  great  Men’s  Children  ?  Why 
do  they  find  them  lo  hard  to  be  fix’d  to  any  manner 
of  Knowledge  ?  Their  Teachers  indeed  are  wont  to 
impute  it  to  the  delicacy  of  their  Breeding,  and  to 
their  Mothers  fondnefs.  But  the  chief  Caufie  of  the 
Mifchief  lies  deeper.  They  fill  their  Heads  with  dif¬ 
ficult  and  unintelligible  Notions ,  which  neither  afford 
them  Plealure  in  Learning,  nor  Profit  in  remembring 
them  ;  they  chiefly  inftrubfc  them  in  fuch  Arts ,  which 
are  made  for  the  beaten  Tracks  of  Profeffions,  and  not 
for  Gentlemen.  Whereas  their  Minds  fhould  be 
charm’d  by  the  allurements  of  fweeter  and  more  plau- 
fible  Studies ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Experiments  are 
the  fittefl.  Their  Objects  they  may  feel  and  behold, 
their  Productions  are  moll  popular  ;  their  Method  is 
intelligible,  and  equal  to  their  Capacities  ;  fo  that  in 
them  they  may  loon  become  their  own  Teachers. 

Nor  are  they  to  contemn  them  for  their  Plainnefis , 
and  the  homely  Matters  about  which  they  are  often 
employ’d.  If  they  iliall  think  fcorn  to  foul  their  Fin¬ 
gers  about  them  on  this  Account,  let  them  call  their 
Eyes  back  on  the  Orginal  Nobility  of  all  Countries. 
And  if  that  be  true,  that  every  Thing  is  preferv’d 
and  reflor’d  by  the  fame  Means  which  did  beget  it  at 
firft  :  They  may  then  be  taught,  that  their  orefent  Ho¬ 
nour  cannot  be  maintain’d  by  intemperate  P leafkres, 
orthegawdy  Shews  of  Pomp,  but  by  true  Labours 
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and  induftrious  Virtue :  Let  them  reflect  upon  thole 
great  Men  who  firfb  made  the  Name  of  Nobility  vene¬ 
rable.  And  they  lhall  find  that  amidft  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nations ,  the  Dilpatch  of  Armies ,  and  Noile 
of  Victories^  fome  of  them  difdain’d  not  to  work  with 
a  Spade,  to  dig  the  Earth ,  and  to  cultivate  with  tri¬ 
umphing  Hands  the  Vine  and  the  Olive.  Thefe  in¬ 
deed  were  times,  of  which  it  were  well  if  we  had  more 
Footfteps,  than  in  ancient  Authors.  Then  the  Minds 
of  Men  were  innocent  and  ftrong,  and  bountiful  as 
the  Earth  in  which  they  labour’d.  Then  the  Vices 
of  human  Nature  were  not  their  Pride,  but  their 
Scorn.  Then  Virtue  was  itfelf  neither  adulterated  by 
the  falle  Idols  of  Goodnefs ;  nor  puff’d  up  by  the 
empty  Forms  of  Greatnefs  :  As  fince  it  has  been  in 
lome  Countries  of  Europe ,  which  are  arriv’d  at  that 
corruption  of  Manner s,  that  perhaps  fome  levere  Mo¬ 
ra  lifts  will  think  it  had  been  more  needful  for  me  to 
perfwade  the  Men  of  this  Age  to  continue  Men,  than 
to  turn  Ehilofophers. 

But  in  this  Hiftory  I  will  forbear  all  farther  Com¬ 
plaints,  which  were  acceptable  to  the  humour  of 
this  time,  even  in  our  divine  and  moral  Works ,  in 
which  they  are  necefiary.  I  therefore  return  to  that 
which  I  undertook,  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  this  de- 
fign  to  all  Conditions  and  degrees  of  our  Nobility.  If 
they  require  iuch  Studies  as  are  proportionable  to  the 
greatnels  of  their  Titles  :  They  have  here  thofe  Things 
to  confider,  from  whence  even  they  themfelves  fetch 
the  Diftindtions  of  their  Gentility.  The  Minerals,  the 
Plants,  the  Stones,  the  Planets,  the  Animals,  they 
bear  in  their  Arms ,  are  the  chief  Inftrumenis  of  He¬ 
raldry  ^  by  which  thofe  Houfeswe,  exalted  above  thole 
of  the  Vulgar.  And  it  is  a  ihame  for  them  to  boalt 

of 
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of  the  bearing  of  thofe  Creatures  they  do  not  under- 
Itand.  If  they  value  the  Antiquity  of  Families ,  and 
long  Race  of  'Pedigrees  :  What  can  be  more  worthy 
their  Consideration,  than  all  the  divers  Lineages  of 
Nature  ?  Thefe  have  more  proof  of  their  ancient  De- 
fcent  than  any  of  them  can  lhew.  For  they  have  all 
continued  down  in  aright  Line,  from Caufe  to  EjfeCt, 
from  the  Creation  to  this  Day.  If  they  fliall  confine 
themfelves  to  the  Country ,  they  have  this  for  their 
cheap  Diverfion.  If  they  return  to  the  City,  this  will 
afford  them  in  every  Shop  occafions  to  inform  their 
Judgments ,  and  not  to  devour  their  Eftatcs.  If  they  go 
forth  to  public  Service ,  to  the  leading  of  Armies  or 
Navies ,  they  have  this  for  their  perpetual  Counci¬ 
lor,  and  very  often  for  their  Preferver.  There  are 
fo  many  natural  and  mechanical  Things ,  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  oblerv’d  by  the  greateft  Captains,  as  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  different  Arms  and  Ammunitions,  the 
Paffages  of  Rivers,  the  Streights  of  Mountains,  the 
Courle  of  Tides,  the  Signs  of  Weather,  the  Air,  the 
Sun,  the  Wind,  and  the  like;  that  though  I  will  not 
determine  the  Knowledge  of  Nature ,  to  be  ablblutely 
neceffary  to  the  great  Office  of  a  General ;  yet  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  it  will  often  prove  a  wonderful 
Affiftance  and  Ornament,  to  the  courle  of  Glory  which 
he  purifies. 

All  Hijiories  are  foil  of  Examples  of  the  great  Ac¬ 
cidents  which  have  happen’d  by  the  Ignorance  of 
chief  Commanders  in  ?iatural  Motions  and  EjfeCts  ; 
of  thele  I  will  only  inftance  in  three  :  The  firft  is  of 
Csefar  himfelf,  who  had  conquer’d  more  Countries 
than  molt  Travellers  have  feen,  and  gain’d  more 
Battels  than  others  have  read  of ;  yet  he  had  like  to 
have  put  a  Period  to  all  his  Victories,  by  the  want  of 
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an  cxacft  Skill  in  one  of  the  commoneft  Works  of  Na¬ 
ture .  This  he  himfelf  relates  in  his  fecond  Paffage 
into  Britain  ;  when  his  Army  was  fo  difinay’d  at  the 
ebbing  of  the  Sea  from  their  Fleet,  believing  it  to  be 
a  Stratagem  of  their  Enemies ,  that  fcarce  the  Courage 
and  Conducft  of  Csefar,  could  hinder  them  from  being 
terrify’d  to  their  own  Overthrow,  which  had  been  a 
fatal  Misfortune  to  the  Brltalns ,  as  well  as  Romans ; 
becaufe  from  his  victorious  Arms,  we  hrft  receiv’d  the 
dawn  of  Civil  Arts.  The  next  Inftance  of  this  kind, 
is  the  Mifchance  which  befel  the  ChriJUan  Army  in 
Egypt*  in  the  time  of  the  Holy  Wars.  Their  Strength 
was  great  and  irrefiftible,  if  they  had  only  under- 
flood,  that  which  every  Egyptian  could  have  taught 
them,  the  Courfe,  and  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile.  For  the  want  of  that  flender  Knowledge, 
the  braveft  Men  of  all  Chriftendom  were  led  up  to 
rhe  Neck  in  the  River,  and  were  forc’d  to  yield  to 
their  Enemies  Conditions  without  ftriking  a  Stroke. 
This  was  occafion’d  by  the  Stupidity  of  the  Cardinal 
who  commanded  them  ?  if  he  had  been  lefs  skilful  in 
the  Schoolmen ,  and  more  in  Nature ,  that  dreadful  Di- 
fafler  had  never  happen’d.  My  third  Example  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Hiftory  :  The  Roman 
Army  was  juft  ready  to  join  Battel,  with  one  of  their 
Enemies  ;  the  Sign  was  given  for  their  Onfet ;  their 
Force  was  equal ;  a  terrible  Combat  had  like  to  have 
enfu’d  ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  Sun  was  Eclips'd ;  of 
this  the  Romans  were  warn’d  the  Day  before.  But 
this  furpriz’d  the  other  with  fo  great  Affright,  that 
they  were  immediately  vanquljhA.  So  that  not  the 
braveft  Men,  nor  the  great  eft- Army,  nor  the  beft  Pro- 
vifions  of  War  got  the  Vittory  ;  but  that  Party  which 
had  the  beft  natural  Bhllofopher  on  its  fide. 


To 
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To  this  Addrefs  which  I  have  made  to  our  Nobility  §.XXXV. 
and  G entry ,  I  will  add  as  an  Appendix  another  Bene-  Expert- 
fit  of  Experiments ,  which  perhaps  it  will  fcarce  be-  "^beneficial 
come  me  to  name  amidft  fo  many  Matters,  of  greater  ^  mlVits 
Weight ;  and  that  is,  that  their  Difcoveries  will  be  ve-  and  pyYi_ 
ry  ferviceable  to  the  Wits  and  Writers  of  this,  and  Uru 
all  future  Ages.  But  this  I  am  provok’d  to  mention 
by  the  Confideration  of  the  prelent  Genius  of  the  En- 
glijb  Nation  ;  wherein  the  Study  of  Wit,  and  Humour 
of  Writing  prevails  fo  much,  that  there  are  very  few 
Conditions,  or  Degrees,  or  Ages  of  Men  who  are  free 
from  its  Infection.  I  will  therefore  declare  to  all  thole 
whom  this  Spirit  has  polfefs’d,  that  there  is  in  the 
Works  of  Nature  an  inexhauftible  Trealure  of  Fancy 
and  Invention ,  which  will  be  reveal’d  proportionably 
to  the  Increale  of  their  Knowledge. 

To  this  purpole  I  mull:  premife,  that  it  is  requir’d  in 
the  bell,  and  moll:  delightful  Wit ;  that  it  be  founded 
on  fuch  Images  which  are  generally  known,  and  are 
able  to  bring  a  ftrong  and  a  lenfible  Imprelfion  on  the 
Mind.  The  feveral  Subjects  from  which  it  has  been 
rais’d  in  ail  times,  are  the  Fables  and  Religions  of  the 
Antients ,  the  civil  Hiftories  of  all  Countries ,  the 
Cuftoms  of  Nations ,  the  Bible^  the  Sciences  and  Man¬ 
ners  of  Men ,  the  feveral  Arts  of  their  Hands,  and 
the  Works  of  Nature.  In  all  thefe,  where  there  may 
be  a  refemblance  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  there  may¬ 
be  in  all,  there  is  a  fufficient  Foundation  for  Wit.  This 
in  all  its  kinds  has  its  Increafes,  Heights,  and  Decays, 
as  well  as  all  other  human  Things  :  Let  us  then  exa¬ 
mine  what  Parts  of  it  are  already  exhaufted,  and  what 
remain  new  and  untouch’d,  and  are  Hill  likely  to  be 
farther  advanc’d. 
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The  Wit  of  the  Fables  and  Religions  of  the  ancient 
World  is  well-nigh  confum’d ;  they  have  already 
ferv’d  thcRoets  long  enough,  and  it  is  now  high  time 
to  difmifs  them,  efpecially  feeing  they  have  this  pecu¬ 
liar  ImperfeBion,  that  they  were  only  Fictions  at  firft  : 
Whereas  Truth  is  never  fo  well  exprefs’d  or  amplify ’d, 
as  by  thole  Ornaments  which  are  true  and  real  in 
themielves. 

The  Wit  which  is  rais’d  from  Civil  Hiftories,  and  the 
Cuftoms  of  Countries ,  is  folid  and  lading :  The  Simi¬ 
litudes  it  affords  are  fubdantial,  and  equal  to  the 
Minds  of  Men,  being  drawm  from  themielves  and  their 
own  Atdions.  Of  this  the  wittied  Nations  have  al¬ 
ways  made  the  greated  ufe  ;  their  Writings  being  a- 
dorn’d  with  a  Wit  that  was  free  of  their  own  Cities , 
confiding  of  Examples,  and  Apothegms ,  and  Tro¬ 
ver  bs,  deriv’d  from  their  Anceftors .  This  I  alledge, 
becaufe  this  kind  is  fcarce  yet  begun  in  the  Englijh 
Language  ;  though  our  own  Civil  Hiftory  abounds  as 
much  as  any  other,  with  great  Examples  and  memora¬ 
ble  Events,  which  may  lerve  for  the  Ornament  of 
Companion. 

The  Manners,  and  Tempers,  and  Extravagances  of 
Men  are  a  danding  and  eternal  Foundation  of  Wit 
This  if  it  be  gather’d  from  particular  Obfervations 
is  call’d  Humour ;  and  the  more  particular  they  are,, 
they  are  dill  the  pleafanter.  In  this  kind  I  may  well 
affirm  that  our  Elation  excells  all  others,  as  our  Dra¬ 
matic  Toe  try  may  witneis. 

The  Wit  that  may  be  borrow’d  from  the  Bible  is 
magnificent,  and,  as  all  the  other  Trealures  of  Know¬ 
ledge  it  contains,  inexhaudible.  This  may  be  us’d  and 
allow’d  without  any  danger  of  Prophanenefs.  The  An¬ 
cient  Heathens  did  the  fame ;  they  made  their  Divine 
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Ceremonies  the  chief  Subjects  of  their  Fancies  ;  by 
that  means  their  Religions  had  a  more  awful  Impreffi- 
on,  became  more  popular,  and  laded  longer  in  force 
than  elfe  they  would  have  done,  and  why  may  nor 
Chriftianity  admit  the  fame  Thing,  if  it  be  pradis’d 
with  Sobriety  and  Reverence  ?  What  Irreligion  can 
there  be  in  applying  fom zScripture-ExpreJfions  to  Na- 
turalThings  ?  Why  are  not  the  one  rather  exalted  and 
purify ’d,  than  the  other  defil’d  by  fuch  Applications.? 
The  very  Enthufiafls  themfelves,  who  are  wont  to 
dart  at  fuch  Wit  as  Atheiftical ,  and  more  guilty  of  its 
Exceffes  than  any  other  fort  of  Men  :  For  whatever 
they  alledge  out  of  the  Hiftorical ,  Prophetical ,  or  E- 
vangelical  Writings ,  and  apply  it  to  themfelves,  their 
Enemies,  or  their  Country,  though  they  call  it  the 
Mind  of  God,  yet  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  Scripture  Com- 
parifon  and  Similitude. 

The  Sciences  of  Mens  Brains  are  none  of  the  bell 
Materials  for  this  kind  of  Wit.  Very  few  have  hap¬ 
pily  fiicceeded  in  Logic  ah  Metaphyjical ,  Gra?nmati - 
cal ,  nay  even  fcarce  in  Mathematical  Comparifons  ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  are  moft  of  them  con- 
verfant  about  Things  remov’d  from  the  Senfes,  and  fb 
cannot  furprize  the  fancy  with  very  obvious,  or  quick, 
or  fenfible  Delights. 

The  Wit  that  is  founded  on  the  Arts  of  Mens  Hands, 
is  mafculine  and  durable  :  It  confifts  of  Images  that 
are  generally  obferv’d,  and  fuch  vifible  Things  which 
are  familiar  to  Mens  Minds.  This  therefore  I  will 
reckon  as  the  firft  fort,  which  is  dull  improvable  by 
the  Advancement  of  Experiments. 

And  to  this  I  will  add  the  Works  of  Nature ,  which 
are  one  of  the  bed  and  mod  fruitful  Soils  for  the 
growth  of  Wit.  It  is  apparent,  that  the  Defed.  of 
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the  Antients  in  natural  Knowledge  did  alfo  {Lengthen 
their  Fancies  ;  Thole  few  Things  which  they  knew, 
they  us’d  fo  much,  and  apply ’d  fo  often,  that  they  even 
ahnoll  wore  them  away  by  their  ufing.  The  Sweet- 
nels  of  Flowers,  and  Fruits,  and  Herbs,  they  had  quite 
devour’d  ;  they  had  tir’d  out  the  Sun  and  Moon ,  and 
Stars  with  their  Similitudes,  more  than  they  fancy 
them  to  be  wearied  by  their  daily  Journey  round  the 
Heavens. 

It  is  now  therefore  fealonable  for  natural  Know¬ 
ledge  to  come  forth,  and  to  give  us  the  Underjlanding 
of  new  Virtues  and  Qualities  of  Things,  which  may 
relieve  their  Fellow -Creatures,  that  have  long  born  the 
Burden  alone,  and  have  long  been  vex’d  by  the  Ima¬ 
ginations  of  Foets.  This  charitable  Alliltance  Expe¬ 
riments  will  loon  bellow.  The  Companions  which 
thele  may  afford  will  be  intelligible  to  all,  becaufe 
they  proceed  from  Things  that  enter  into  all  Mens 
Senfes.  Thele  will  make  the  moll  vigorous  Imprellions 
on  Mens  Fancies ,  becaule  they  do  even  touch  their 
Eyes,  and  are  nearell  to  their  Nature.  Of  thefe  the 
Variety  will  be  infinite,  for  the  Particulars  are  fo  from 
whence  they  may  be  deduc’d  :  Thefe  may  be  always 
new  and  unlullied,  feeing  there  is  luch  a  vail  Number 
of  Natural  and  Mechanical  Things ,  not  yet  fully 
known  or  improv’d,  and  by  Confequence  not  yet  fuf- 
ficiently  apply’d. 

The  ufe  of  Experiments  to  this  Purpofe  is  evident, 
by  the  wonderful  Advantage  that  my  Lord  Bacon 
receiv’d  from  them.  This  excellent  Writer  was  a- 
bundantly  recompenc’d  for  his  noble  Labours  in  that 
Fhilofophy ,  by  a  vail  Trealure  of  admirable  Imagina¬ 
tions  which  it  afforded  him,  wherewith  to  exprels 
and  adorn  his  Thoughts  about  other  Matters.  But  I 
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will  not  confine  this  Obfervation  to  one  fingle  Author , 
though  he  was  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  artificial  Ma¬ 
nagers  of  this  way  of  Wit.  I  will  venture  to  declare 
in  general  of  the  Englifh  Tongue ,  that  as  it  contains  a 
greater  Stock  of  natural  and  mechanical  T>ifcoveries , 
io  it  is  alfo  more  enrich’d  with  beautiful  Conceptions, 
and  inimitable  Similitudes ,  gather  d  Horn  the  At ts  of 
Men’s  Hands  and  the  Works  of  Nature ,  than  ever  any 

other  Language  could  produce. 

And  now  I  hope  what  I  have  here  faid  will  prevail 
fome thing  with  the  TV its  and  Railleut  s  of  this  Age,  to 
reconcile  their  Opinions  and  Difcourfes  to  thele  Stu¬ 
dies  :  for  now  they  may  behold  that  their  Intereft  is 
united  with  that  ol  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  that  if 
they  fhall  decry  the  promoting  of  Experiments ',  they 
will  deprive  themfelves  of  the  moft  fertil  Subject  of 
Fancy  :  and  indeed  it  has  been  with  refpebt  to  thefe 
terrible  Men,  that  I  have  made  this  long  DigrefTion. 
I  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  have  a  great  Dread 
of  their  Power  :  I  confefs  I  believe  that  new  Philo fo- 
phy  need  not  (as  C<efar)  fear  the  pale  or  the  melan¬ 
choly,  as  much  as  the  humorous  and  the  meiry  :  For 
they  perhaps  by  making  it  ridiculous  becaufe  it  is 
new,  and  becaufe  they  themfelves  are  unwilling  to 
take  pains  about  it,  may  do  it  more  Injury  than  ail 
the  Arguments  of  our  fevere  and  frowning  and  dog¬ 
matical  Adverfaries. 

But  to  gain  their  goodwill,  I  muft  acquaint  them, 
that  the  Family  of  the  Railleurs  is  deriv’d  from  the 
fame  Original  with  the  P hilofophers.  The  Founder 
of  Philo  fop  by  is  confefs’d  by  all  to  be  Socrates ;  and  he 
alfo  was  the  famous  Author  of  all  Irony.  They  ought 
therefore  to  be  tender  in  this  matter,  wherein  the 
Honour  of  their  common  Parent  is  concern  d:  it  be- 
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comes  them  to  remember  that  it  is  the  Fault,  and  not 
the  Excellence  of  Wit  to  defile  its  own  Nell,  and  not 
to  lpare  its  own  Freinds  and  Relations,  for  the  Sake 
of  a  Jell. 

The  truth  is,  the  Extremes  of  Raillery  are  more 
oflenfive  than  thole  of  Stupidity  :  It  is  a  Work  of 
luch  a  tender  and  fubtil  Spirit,  that  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
cently  perform’d  by  all  Pretenders  to  it  ;  nor  does  it 
always  agree  well  with  the  Temper  of  our  Nation  ; 
which  as  it  has  a  greater  Courage  than  to  fuffer  ‘Deri fan?. 
lo  it  has  a  firmer  Virtue  than  to  be  wholly  taken  up  a- 
bout  deriding  of  others.  Such  Men  are  therefore  to 
know,  that  all  things  are  capable  of  abule  from  the 
lame  Topicks  by  which  they  may  be  commended  ; 
they  are  to  confider,  that  Laughter  is  the  eafiell  and 
the  llendereft  Fruit  of  Wit ;  they  are  to  underltand, 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  Oblervation  of  the  Defor¬ 
mity  of  things;  but  that  there  is  a  nobler  and  more 
malculine  Pleafure,  which  is  rais’d  from  beholding 
their  Order  and  Beauty  ?  From  thence  they  may  con¬ 
clude,  how  great  the  Difference  is  between  them  and 
the  real  ‘Philofophers  ;  for  while  Nature  has  only 
form’d  them  to  be  pleas’d  with  its  Irregularities  and 
Monflers,  it  has  given  the  other  the  Delight  of  know¬ 
ing  and  fludying  its  moll  beautiful  Works. 

In  plain  Terms,  a  univerfal  Abufe  of  every  thing, 
though  it  may  tickle  the  Fancy  never  fo  much,  is  in¬ 
human  Madnefs ;  as  one  of  the  Antients  well  ex- 
prelles  it,  who  calls  luch  Mirth  humanis  Bac char  ire- 
bus.  If  all  things  were  made  the  Subjects  of  luch  Hu¬ 
mour,  all  worthy  defigns  would  foon  be  laugh’d  out  of 
the  World  ;  and  for  out  prefent  Sport,  our  ‘Poflerity 
would  become  barbarous.  All  good  Enterprifes  ought 
to  find  Affillajicewhen  they  are  begun,  Applaufe  when 
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they  fucceed,  and  even  Pity  and  Praiie  if  they  fail. 

The  true  Raillery  fhould  be  a  Defence  for  good  and 
‘uertuous  W orks,  and  fhould  only  intend  the  Deiifion 
cf  extravagant,  and  the  Difgrace  of  vile  and  difhonour- 
able  Things.  This  kind  of  Wit  ought  to  have  the 
Nature  of  Salt,  to  which  it  is  ufually  compar’d  ;  which 
preferves  and  keeps  fweet  the  good  and  the  iound  Parts 
of  all  Bodies,  and  only  frets,  dries  up,  and  deftroys 
thofe  Humours  which  putrify  and  corrupt. 

This  pleafant  but  unprofitable  fort  of  Men  being  $.  xxxvni. 
thus  difmifs’d  with  this  fair  Admonition  ;  it  now  i a/Vantagi- 
lows  in  the  laft  Place,  that  I  examine  the  univerfai  In-  out  to  the 
terefl  of  the  Lnglijh  Nation ,  and  confider  what  Effect  ^  Nation% 
the  Works  of  thq  Royal  Society  are  like  to  have  upon 
it,  by  what  means  their  Labours  may  lerve  to  encreafe 
our  Advantages  and  corred  our  Imperfedions,  In 
the  Entrance  of  this  Subjed  there  are  fo  many  things 
prefented  to  my  Thoughts,  which  are  worthy  to  be 
declar’d  to  my  Countrymen,  that  I  rather  think  it 
ought  to  be  largely  manag’d  by  itfelf,  than  to  be  hud- 
'  died  up  in  the  end  of  this  Treatife :  and  certainly 
there  is  fcarce  any  matter  that  more  deferves  to  be 
handled  by  the  bell  of  our  Englijh  W its ,  than  the 
Interefi  of  their  Country.  I  do  therefore  take  the 
Freedom  to  recommend  it  to  their  Hands  ;  and  to  be- 
feech  them  to  raife  their  Thoughts  from  fighter  Bu- 
fineffes,  from  unmanly  Flatteries,  or  Vanities  of Lo ve, 
orufelefs  Burlefqne ,  to  this  grave  and  this  noble  Argu¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  remember  that  if  Themifiocles  was  in  the 
right,  when  he  preferr’d  the  making  of  a  fmall  City  great 
before  the  playing  on  a  Fiddle,  then  certainly  it  is 
the  bravefl  Employment  for  a  worthy  Mind,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  a  great  Kingdom  greater, 
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There  are  very  many  Things  in  the  natural  Genius 
of  the  Englijh ,  which  qualify  them  above  any  other 
for  a governing  Nation .  The  Scituation  of  our  Coun¬ 
try  is  moft  advantageous  for  Command:  Its  native 
Productions  #e  molt  lerviceable  for  Strength  and  Em¬ 
pire:  TheDifpofttion  of  the  People  is  bold  in  Dangers, 
fevere  inDifcipline,  valiant  in  Arms,  virtuous  in  Life, 
relenting  to  the  Afflicted,  and  merciful  in  Conqueft. 
The  unfortunate  Divifions  by  which  our  Force  has  been 
of  late  diflraCted,  are  but  of  one  or  two  Ages  growth  ; 
the  Vices  to  which  we  are  fubjeCt  are  not  natural  to 
our  Soil,  but  imported  hither  from  foreign  Countries : 
The  Englijb  Generofity,  Fidelity,  Magnanimity,  Mo- 
defty,  Integrity,  they  owe  to  themfelves  ;  their  Luxu¬ 
ry,  their  Debauchery,  their  Divifions,  their  fpiritual 
Schifms,  they  have  receiv’d  from  abroad. 

And  now  what  can  beagrearer  Work  than  the  Ma^ 
nagement  of  all  thefe  matters?  Here  the  Writer  might 
have  Occafion  of  doing  right  to  the  Honour  of  his. 
Country ,  and  yet  reproving  its  Faults  w  ith  a  juft  Cen- 
ftire  :  he  might  explain  the  Weaknefles  and  Advan¬ 
tages  of  our  Kingdom  :  he  might  remove  the  one,  and 
confirm  the  other  :  he  might  compare  the  ACfions 
of  our  Ancejlors  with  the  Manners  of  this  Time,  and 
fliew  by  what  degrees  this  Diftolution  o iGoodnefs 
crept  in  :  he  might  with  a  generous  and  tender  Hand, 
apply  himfelf  to  the  Cure  of  our  Religious  'Dijiem - 
pers :  he  might  with  irrefiftable  Arguments  attempt 
to  amend  what  is  amifs,  reftore  the  good,  and  by 
the  Power  of  domeftick  Examples  reduce  us  back  to 
the  ancient  fincerity  of  dealing,  and  innocence  of  Life, 
and  union  of  Inter  efts. 

The  Defire  of  feeing  this  Work  perform’d  fits  fo  much 
on  my  Mind,  that  I  cannot  but  once  more  reprefent  it 
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to  the  Confideration  of  the  many  Eloquent  and  Judi- 
dious  Authors ,  with  whom  our  Nation  is  now  more 
abundantly  furnifh’d  than  ever.  But  if  neither  the 
Neceflity  nor  Ufetulnels  of  the  SubjeCt,  nor  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  their  native  Land  will  prevail  with  them  to 
fet  upon  it ;  it  is  my  purpofe  to  excite  them  by  ano¬ 
ther  way,  which  will  indeed  be  hazardous  to  my  own 
Reputation ,  yet  perhaps  may  take  effeCt.  I  will  try 
the  lame  Stratagem  which  I  have  often  ieen  unskilful 
Singersule,  to  make  thole  who  have  excellent  Voices 
Blew  their  Art  :  for  as  they  by  ill  Singing  fome  excel¬ 
lent  Tune  are  wont  to  provoke  the  others  to  Jing-y  when 
no  Perfualions  could  move  them ;  fo  do  I  intend  at 
my  Brit  Leifure,  by  ill  handling  of  this  noble  Subjefty 
to  ftir  up  Men  of  greater  Abilities  to  employ  their  Skill 

and  their  Judgment  about  it. 

Having  thus  taken  this  Task  on  myfelf,  it  will  not 
be  needful  here  to  infift  long  upon  it  before  hand  .  I 
will  only  in  few  Words  declare,  that  it  is  the  true 
Concernment  of  England  to  lecure  itlelf  from  the  cDo~ 
minion  of  Str anger sftyo&i  Ec c lejiaftical  and  Yempo?  al ; 
to  advance  its  Indultry  in  peaceful  Aits  ;  to  increale 
its  People ;  to  improve  its  own  Manufactures  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  foreign,  of  which  our  Soil  is  capable  ;  to 
make  ufe  of  the  two  Kingdoms  that  are  joyn  d  with 
it  under  the  fame  Monarchy  thofe  Productions  which 
grow  not  at  Home ;  to  obtain  a  Union  of  IVlind,  both 
in  Civil  and  Spiritual  Matters  ;  and  to  preferve  the 

ancient  Form  of  Government . 

Of  all  thefe  I  will  only  touch  upon  thole  Parts  ot 
our  Inter  eft  which  have  reference  to  the  Defign  of  the 

Royal  Society  ..  , 

The  firft  thing  that  ought  to  be  mipiov  d  in  the 

Englijh  Nation,,  is  their  Indujiry.  This,  itis  true,  has 
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of  late  Years  been  marvelloufly  advanc’d  ;  as  may  be 
Ihewn  by  the  enlarging  of  Trafics  the  Ipreading  of 
many  Fruits ,  the  Plantations  of  Trees ,  and  the  great 
Improvement  of  Manual  Arts.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
it  may  (till  admit  of  farther  Warmth  and  Activity ;  as 
we  may  conclude,  by  the  Want  of  Employment  for 
younger  Brothers,  and  many  other  Conditions  of  Men ; 
and  by  the  number  of  our  Poor,  whom  Idlene/s  and 
not  Infirmities  do  impoverifh.  The  way  to  compals 
this,  is  not  alone  by  Affs  of  Parliaments  and  good 
Laws  ;  whofs  Force  will  foon  be  evaded  by  prelent 
Craft  and  Interpretation,  or  elfe  will  be  antiquated 
by  Time.  This  perhaps  our  Country  has  found  above 
all  others :  if  our  Labourers  had  been  as  diligent  as  our 
Lawgivers ,  we  had  prov’d  the  molt  laborious  Na¬ 
tion  under  Heaven.  But  the  true  Method  of  increa- 
fing  Indnflry ,  is  by  that  Courfe  which  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  has  begun  in  Philo fiophys  by  JVorks  and  Endea¬ 
vour r,  and  not  by  the  Prelcriptions  of  JV ords ,  or  Pa¬ 
per  Commands . 

There  is  nothing  whofe  promoting  is  fo  eafy  as  Di¬ 
ligences  when  it  is  once  let  on  foot.  This  does  not 
only  propagate  JVorks  but  JVorkers  ;  though  at  firll 
it  may  begin  on  Necejfitys  yet  it  will  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  Pleafiure  :  So  that  the  farther  it  goes,  the 
lwifter  it  advances,  becaufe  willing  JVorks  are  fooner 
perform’d  than  thofe  to  which  we  are  compell’d.  This  I 
will  demonltrate  by  an  Infiance  which  I  have  already 
alledg’d,  and  it  is  of  the  Hollanders :  for  we  may  fetch 
Examples  of  Virtue  from  our  own  Countrymen,  but  of 
Indufiry  from  them.  At  fir  ft  they  were  as  lazy  as  the 
word:  of  ours  :  their  Hands  were  unus’d  to  labour; 
their  manner  of  Life  was  much  like  that  of  the  antient 
Britains  ;  their  Co  alls  lay  defolate  to  the  Sea,  with¬ 
out 
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out  Banks  or  Towns,  or  Ships,  or  Harbours  :  and 
when  the  Roman  Emperor  gather’d  Cockles  there,  per¬ 
haps  there  was  little  elfe  worth  gathering.  But  when 
by  the  number  of  their  People  they  were  forc’d  to 
look  abroad,  to  trade,  to  fifli,  to  labour  in  Mecha¬ 
nics  ;  they  loon  found  the  Sweetnefs  as  well  as  the 
Toil  of  their  ‘Diligence :  their  SuccefTes  and  Riches  ftill 
added  new  Heat  to  their  Minds  ;  and  thus  they  have 
continued  improving ,  till  they  have  not  only  difgrac’d 
but  terrify’d  their  Neighbours  by  their  Indufiry.  Nor 
will  it  fuffice  to  tell  us,  that  they  owe  this  Activity  to 
the  Form  of  their  Government.  That  Suppofition  may 
prelently  be  confuted  by  the  Example  of  France ,  the 
mod  abfolute  Monarchy  of  Chrijlendom :  There  it  is 
apparent  by  the  prodigious  Toils  of  their  People,  both 
upon  the  Earth,  and  in  their  Shops,  that  'Diligence  may. 
thrive  in  a  Kingdom  as  well  as  a  Commonwealth. 

And  if  ever  the  Engli/h  will  attain  to  the  Majlery 
of  Commerce ,  not  only  in  Difcourfe ,  but  Reality ,  they 
muft  begin  it  by  their  Labours ,  as  well  as  by  their 
Swords :  they  muft  do  it  by  awakening  their  Minds, 
by  rouzing  themfelves  from  this  Lithargy,  by  Action^ 
by  Trials ,  by  Working  :  Unlefs  this  be  done,  they 
will  in  vain  be  Victorious :  at  the  end  of  their  Wars 
they  will  cool  again,  and  lofe  all  the  Fruits  of  their  Va¬ 
lour.  The  Arts  of  Peace,  and  their  Improvements,  muft 
proceed  in  equal  Steps  with  the  Succels  of  their  Arms  i 
The  Works  of  our  Citizens,  our  Plough-men,  our 
Gardeners,  our  Wood-men,  our  Fifhers,  our  Diggers  in 
Mines,  muft  be  equally  advanc’d  with  the  Triumphs 
of  our  Fleets  ;  or  elfe  their  Blood  will  be  filed  in  vain  : 
they  will  fbon  return  to  the  fame  Poverty,  and  want 
of  Trade ,  which  they  drove  to  avoid,  for  as  Tully 
profeftes,  neminem  video  eloojuentem  fa  Cum  ejfe  Victo¬ 
ria  * 
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rid:  So  I  will  affirm,  that  we  Jhall  never  be  made 
Indiiftrious  by  Victory  alone. 

The  fecond  Thing  to  be  corrected  in  the  Englijh 
Humour ,  is  an  Inclination  to  every  Novelty  and  Va¬ 
nity  of  foreign  Countries ,  and  a  Contempt  of  the  good 
things  of  our  own.  This  Fondnels  is  the  ulual  Fault  of 
young  Travellers ,  but  it  has  alfo  ill  Eftofts  on  Men  of 
full  Age:  For  this  they  are  wont  to  alledge  the  Excufe 
of  good  Breeding.  But  if  we  could  not  ftudy  or  under- 
ftand  our  own  Country,  without  the  Imputation  of  ill 
Manners,  good  Breeding  were  the  moil  pernicious 
thing  in  the  World.  For  there  was  never  yet  any  Nati¬ 
on  great,  which  only  admir’d  the  Cuftoms  of  other 
People,  and  wholly  made  them  the  Pattern  of  their 
Imitation.  This  wandring  and  affe&ed  Humour  Expe¬ 
riments  will  leften  above  all  other  Studies :  they  will 
employ  our  Thoughts  about  our  native  Conveniences: 
they  will  make  us  intend  our  Minds  on  what  is  contain’d 
within  our  own  Seas  :  and  by  confidering  and  hand¬ 
ling  them  more,  will  alfo  make  them  more  worthy  of 
our  Confideration. 

The  third  Imperfection  is  on  the  other  Extreme, 
and  that  is  a  norrownefs  of  Mind ,  and  a  pufillanimous 
confining  our  Thoughts  to  ourlelves,  without  regard¬ 
ing  any-thing  that  is  foreign,  or  believing  that  any 
of  their  Arts  or  Cuftoms  may  be  preferr’d  before  our 
own.  This  indeed  is  a  Perverfnefs,  of  which  the  En- 
glifh  are  not  wholly  to  be  acquitted  :  it  being  proper 
to  Iflands,  and  to  fuch  Countries  that  are  divided  from 
the  reft  of  the  World.  This  will  be  cur’d  by  the  ef¬ 
fectual  Hemonfirations  that  the  Society  will  give  of 
the  Benefit  of  a  univerfal  Correfpmdence  and  Commu¬ 
nication.  And  this,  according  to  their  Method,  will 
be  done  without  falling  into  the  other  Vice  of  affe- 
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ding  foreign  Habits,  and  Manners,  and  Geftures.  In 
thefe  the  Englijb  need  not  be  beholden  to  others  ; 
but  in  their  Fruits,  in  their  Manufactures,  in  their  En¬ 
gines,  in  their  Works  in  Gold,  and  Silver,  and  Brafs* 
and  Iron,  we  may  follow  their  Pra&ice,  and  ejnulate 
their  Curiofities  without  AffeClation. 

There  is  one  Inftance  which  will  fhew  how  our  Re- 
fpeCtto  outlandilh  Things  is  to  be  regulated.  To  de¬ 
pend  on  the  French  for  every  little  Falhion  of  Cloaths, 
and  to  equal  their  Nobility  in  their  way  of  Life,  is  nei¬ 
ther  for  our  Honour  nor  Profit.  For  the  difference 
between  their  Gentry  and  ours,  and  their  Commonal¬ 
ty  and  ours,  is  fo  great,  that  the  fame  Manners  will  not 
be  decent  in  us,  which  become  them  well  enough. 
But  to  learn  from  them  their  Skill  in  Horfemanjhif  and 
Ai'ms,  their  Buildings  their  Cultivation  of  Fruits ,  the 
Tarfimony  and  Induftry  of  their  Trade fmen,  is  com¬ 
mendable  ;  for  in  thefe  Things  we  are  defective,  and 
they  excell.  It  is  therefore  the  Admiration  of  foreign 
Extravagances ,  and  not  the  Imitation  of  their  Excel¬ 
lencies  that  is  to  be  condemn’d.  If  we  will  rather  ob- 
flinately  be  content  with  our  own  Store,  than  borrow 
what  is  good  from  Abroad  ;  we  flatter  ourfelves  with 
the  fame  foolifli  Imaginations,  that  all  Countries  had, 
while  they  were  barbarous.  To  them  their  Acorns 
and  their  Cottages  were  at  firfl  the  utmofl  ends  of 
their  Ambition.  They  knew  no  more,  nor  afpir’d  to 
any  farther  Addition  ;  but  as  foon  as  a  new  Light  fprung 
forth  amongft  them,  they  defpis’d  themfeives  and 
their  former  Condition  ;  and  then  they  firfl  began  tq 
underhand  their  JVantsy  when  they  perceiv’d  how 
they  might  be  fupply’d.  As  long  as  we  find  that 
all  parts  of  our  Country  are  not  Ingenious,  Inventive, 
and  Induflrious  alike,  we  cannot  prefume,  that  we 
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have  already  got  beyond  all  pofllbility  of  Amendment 
by  others  Patterns.  As  long  as  we  behold  any  City 
or  'Province ,  or  Family ,  or  Street  of  our  Neighbour^ 
exceed  the  word  of  ours,  I  will  not  fay  the  bed  in  Ea- 
finefs  of  Life,  or  Pleafantnefs  and  Smoothnefs  of  Man¬ 
ners,  we  have  no  reafon  to  arrogate  too  much  to  our 
felves  ;  but  we  rather  fhould  conceive  it  to  be  a  lefs 
difgrace  to  tread  in  their  Foot  fiefs,  than  to  want  their 
Perfections.  As  long  as  there  remains  any  room  for 
our  mod  civil  Teofle  to  grow  more  Civil,  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  foreign  Inventions  is  not  only  fardonable , 
but  neceffary  ;  for  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  Civility ,  that 
as  it  increases,  it  dill  requires  more  Arts,  though  it 
contents  itfelf  with  lefs  Forms  of  living. 

The  fourth  Mifchief  by  which  the  Greatnefs  of  the 
Englijh  is  fupprefs’d,  is  a  want  of  Union  of  Inter  efts  and 
Affections.  This  is  originally  caus’d  by  a  natural  Re- 
fervednefs,  to  which  our  Temper  is  inclin’d ;  but  it 
has  been  heighten’d  by  our  Civil'Differences,  and  Re¬ 
ligions  'Difir actions.  For  the  fweetning  of  fuchDiffen- 
tions,  it  is  not  bed  at  fird  to  meet  and  converfe  about 
Affairs  of  State,  or  fpiritual  Controverfies.  For  thofe 
did  fird  occadon  our  Animofities ,  and  the  more  they 
are  rubb’d,  the  rawer  they  will  prove.  But  the  mod 
effectual  Remedy  to  be  us’d,  is,  fird  to  affemble  about 
fome  calm  and  indifferent  Things,  efpecially  Exferi- 
ments.  In  them  there  can  be  no  caufe  of  mutual  Ex¬ 
asperations  :  In  them  they  may  agree,  or  diffent  with¬ 
out  Faction  or  Fiercenefs ;  and  fo  from  enduring  each 
others  Comfany ,  they  may  rife  to  a  bearing  of  each 
others  Of  inions ;  from  thence  to  an  exchange  of  good 
Offices  ;  from  thence  to  real  Friendjhif  :  Till  at  lad 
by  fuch  a  gentle  and  eafy  Method. ;  our  feveral  In- 
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ter  efts  and  Setts  may  come  to  fiiffer  one  another,  with 
the  fame  Peaceablenefs  as  Men  of  different  Trades  live 
one  by  another  in  the  fame  Street. 

Nor  is  it  theleaft  Commendation  the  Royal  Society 
deferves,  that  defigning  a  Union  of  Mens  Hands  and 
Re  a  fin  s.)  it  has  proceeded  fo  far  in  uniting  the  Affe¬ 
ctions  ;  for  there  we  behold  an  unufual  Sight  to  the 
Englijh  Nation.,  that  Men  of  difagreeing  Parties,  and 
ways  of  Life,  have  forgotten  to  hate,  and  have  met 
in  the  unanimous  Advancement  of  the  fame  JVorks. 

There  the  Soldier.,  the  Trade (man,  the  Merchant ,  the 
Scholar,  the  Gentleman ,the  Courtier ,  the  ‘Divine,  the 
‘Presbyterian,  the  Tapift,  the  Independant ,  and  thofe 
of  Orthodox  Judgment,  have  laid  afide  their  Names  of 
Diflin&ion,  and  calmly  confpir’d  in  a  mutual  Agree¬ 
ment  of  Labours  and  He  fires  :  A  Blefling  which  feems 
even  to  have  exceeded  that  Evangelical  Promife,  That 
the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  Jball  lie  down  together  ;  for 
here  they  do  not  only  endure  each  others  Prefence 
without  Violence  or  Fear,  but  they  work  and  think 
in  Company,  and  confer  their  help  to  each  others  In¬ 
ventions. 

The  laft  part  of  the  general  Intereft  of  our  Nation,  §.  xxxix. 
in  which  I  will  furvey  the  influence  of  Experiments,  Experimen¬ 
ts  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Government ;  and  we  ought 
to  be  very  watchful  that  they  prove  not  offenfive  to  nfieh™der 
the  Supreme  Tower ;  for  feeing  the  King  has  honour’d  obediem r. 
them  with  his  RoyalTatronage,  it  is  but  juft  that  the 
Trerogatives  of  his  Crown  fhould  be  no  lofers  by  their 
Increafe.  It  is  indeed  a  common  Accufation,  which  is 
wont  to  be  made  againfl  all  manner  of  Knowledge ,  by 
thofe  who  have  it  not,  that  it  renders  Men  mutinous, 
arrogant,  and  incapable  of  Superiors  *  btit  if  this  be 
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admitted,  we  fhall  afperfe  human  Nature  and  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  greateft  Calumny.  This  were  to  affirm, 
that  Men  cannot  exercife  their  Reafon  without  being 
Factious  and  'Unruly ;  and  that  Civil  Government  will 
be  infupportable  to  all  but  ignorant  Men  and  Fools  ; 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  it  were  eafy  to 
prove  that  thofe  Nations  which  are  void  of  all  Arts  and 
Knowledge ,  cannot  be  properly  faid  to  pay  a  right 
Obedience  to  their  Sovereigns  ;  but  that  the  Subje- 
dion  under  which  they  live,  rather  deferves  to  be  ftyl’d 
the  Stupidity  and  Slavery  of  Beafts,  than  a  juft  and  a 
manly  Submiffion. 

But  to  limit  this  Queftion  to  the  particular  kind  of 
Knowledge ,  which  is  now  under  debate,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Skill  of  Nature  ought  fo  little  to  be  fufpeded 
for  making  Men  perverfe  and  ungovernable,  that  it  is 
the  beft  Prefervative  againft  Difobedience.  One  of 
the  principal  Caufes  of  this  is  a  mifguided  Confcience , 
and  oppofing  the  pretended  Didates  of  God  againft 
the  Commands  of  the  Sovereign.  This  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  Ihewn,  that  thefe  Labours  will  moderate  and  reform 
by  abolifhing  or  reftraining  the  Fury  of  Enthufiafin' 
Another  is  idle  Poverty,  which  drives  Men  into  Sul- 
lennefs,  Melancholy,  Difcontent,  and  at  laft  into  refi¬ 
nance  of  law ful  Authority .  To  this  Experiments  will 
afford  a  certain  Cure ;  they  will  take  aw’ay  all  pre¬ 
tence  of  Idlenefs,  by  a  conftant  courfe  of  pleafant  En¬ 
deavours  ;  they  will  employ  Men  about  profitable 
Works ,  as  well  as  delightful ;  by  the  Pleafure  of  their 
‘Difcoveries  they  will  wear  off  the  Roughnefs,  and 
fweeten  the  humorous  Peevifhnefs  of  Mind,  whereby 
many  are  fowr’d  into  Rebellion. 

But  the  moft  fruitful  Parent  of  Sedition  is  Rride, 
and  a  lofty  conceit  of  Mens  own  Wifdom  ;  whereby 
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they  prefently  imagine  themfelves  fiifficient  to  direct 
and  ceniure  all  the  Actions  of  their  Governors.  And 
here  that  is  true  in  Civil  Affairs ,  which  I  have  already 
quoted  out  of  my  Lord  Bacon  concerning  ‘Divine  :  A 
little  Knowledge  is  fubjed  to  make  Men  headftrong, 
info  lent,  and  untradable  ;  but  a  great  deal  has  a  quite 
contrary  EfFed,  inclining  them  to  be  fubmiffive  to  their 
Betters ,  and  obedient  to  the  Sovereign  Bower. 

The  Science  that  is  acquir’d  by  ‘ Deputation, ,  teaches 
Men  to  cavil  well,  and  to  find  fault  with  accurate 
Subtilty  ;  it  gives  them  a  fearlefs  Confidence  of  their 
own  Judgments ;  it  leads  them  from  contending  in 
Sport,  to  Oppofitions  in  earned: ;  it  makes  them  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  thing  is  to  be  handled  for  and  againft, 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Schools.  But  the  un¬ 
feign’d  and  laborious  Bhilofofhy  gives  no  Countenance 
to  the  vain  Dotages  of  private  Boliticians  ;  that  bends 
its  ‘Difciples  to  regard  the  Benefit  of  Mankind,  and 
not  the  Difquiet ;  that  by  the  Moderation  it  preferibes 
to  our  Thoughts  about  Natural  Things,  will  alio  take 
away  all  fharpnefs  and  violence  about  Civil ;  the 
Work  of  that  is  fo  vaft,  that  it  cannot  be  perform’d 
without  the  Afii fiance  of  the  Brince ;  it  will  not  there¬ 
fore  undermine  his  Authority  whofe  Aid  it  implores  ; 
that  preferibes  a  better  way  to  beftow  our  time,  than 
in  contending  about  little  Differences,  in  which  both 
the  Conquerors  and  the  Conquer’d  have  always  rea- 
fon  to  repent  of  their  Succefs ;  that  ihews  us  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  ordering  the  very  Motions  of  fenfelefs  and 
irrational  Things  ;  and  therefore  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  rule  the  refllefs  Minds  of  Men  ;  that  teaches  Men 
Humility ,  and  acquaints  them  with  their  own  Errors ; 
and  fo  removes  all  overweening  Haughtinefs  of  Mind, 
and  fwelling  Imaginations,  that  they  are  better  able 
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to  manage  Kingdoms  than  thofe  who  poffefs  them. 
This,  without  queftion,  is  the  chief  Root  of  all  theun- 
eafinefs  of  Subjects  to  their  Rrinces.  The  World 
would  be  better  govern’d,  if  fo  many  did  not  pre¬ 
fume  that  they  are  fit  to  fuftain  the  Cares  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Tranfgreffion  of  the  Lave  is  Idolatry  :  The 
Reafon  of  Mens  contemning  all  JurifdiPtion  and 
1 Rower ,  proceeds  from  their  idolizing  their  own  Wit ; 
they  make  their  own  Prudence  omnipotent  ;  they 
fuppofe  themfelves  infallible  ;  they  fet  up  their  own 
Opinions ,  and  worfhip  them.  But  this  vain  Idolatry 
will  inevitably  fall  before  Experimental  Knowledge  ; 
which  as  it  is  an  Enemy  to  all  manner  of  falle  Super- 
fit  ions,  fo  efpecially  to  that  of  Mens  adoring  them* 
felves ,  and  their  own  Fancies. 

Se&.  XL.  I  Have  now  at  lafl  brought  my  Reader  by  a  tedi- 
The  Conclu-  ous  Compafs,  to  the  end  of  our  Journey  :  And  here 
being  a  I  defire  him  to  look  back,  and  to  make  a  Reflection 
general  Re-  on  the  Matters  of  which  I  have  treated.  In  the  ftrft 
commen a-^  my  DjfCOUFfe  i  have  alledg’d  tbe  Caufes  by 

1  which  thefe  Studies  were  fiipprefs’d  in  all  former 
Ages  ;  which  have  been  Interefls  of  Sells,  the  Violence 
of  Deputations ,  the  plaufible  Arts  of  Speech,  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Controverfies, theDogmatical Opinions ,  the  Ro¬ 
ver  ty  of  the  Undertakers,  and  the  want  of  a  continu¬ 
al  Race  of  Experimenters .  In  the  fecond  I  have  fhew’d 
by  what  Steps  the  Royal  Society  arofe,  what  it  has  pro¬ 
pos’d  to  attempt,  what  Courfe  it  has  taken  to  make 
its  Obfervations  univerfal  and  perpetual ;  what  Affi- 
flance  has  been  afforded  it  to  that  Purpofe,  and  about 
what  Particulars  it  has  been  converfant.  In  the  third  I 
have  try’d  to  free  it  from  the  falfe  Scandals  of  Igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  Prejudices  of  feveral  ways  of  Life*  and 
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to  prove  that  its  EfFe&s  will  more  immediately  refer 
to  our  own  Country. 

My  Reader  now  beholds  an  Aflembly  fettled  of 
many  eminent  Men  of  all  Qualities,  who  have  engag’d 
to  bellow  their  Labours  on  a  defign  lb  publick,  and  fo 
free  from  all  Sufpicionof  mean  or  private  Interell. 
What  Foundation  they  have  within  themfelves,  for 
defraying  the  Expence  of  their  Trials  and  Intelli¬ 
gence,  may  be  guefs’d  by  their  Number,  which  at  this 
prefent  amounts  Very  near  to  two  Hundred ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  this  following  Catalogue,  which  I  have  rang’d 
Alphabetically. 

The  Kmgs  Majefty,  Founder  and  Patron. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  T)uke  of  York. 

His  Highnefs  Prince  (Rupert. 

His  Highnefs  Ferdinand  Albert ,  Duke  of 
1 Drunjmck  and  Lunenhurgh . 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  Earl  of  Alesbury,  the 
Earl  of  Argile,  the  Lord  Ajhley,  the  Lord  Annejly, 
Mr.  Ajhmole,  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  Mr.  Auftin,  Monf 
Auzout,  Mr.  Awbrey. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,^  Lord  George  Berkeley , 
the  Lord  Brereton,  Mr.  Bagnal,  Mr.  Bains,  Mr.  IVil- 
I'tam  Balle,  Mr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  Dr.  George  Bate,  Dr.. 
Bathurft,  Dr.  Beal, Monf  Beaufort  de  Frafars, Sir  John 
Birkenhead ,  Mr.  Blunt, My.  Boy l, My.  Brook, Dy.  Bruce > 
Monf  Bullialdus,  Mr.  Burnet,  Sir  Edward  Byjhe. 

The  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  the  Earl  of 
Carlile,  the  Earl  of  Craford  and  Landfay,  the  Lord 
Cavendijh,  the  Lord  Clifford,  Mr  .Car  kefs,  Mr.  Carteret . 
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Dr.  Charleton ,  Sir  IV in  ft  one  Churchill ',  Sir  John  Clayton , 
Sit  Clifford  Clifton ,  Mr.  George  Cock,  Sit  Richard  Cor¬ 
bet,  Dr.  Cotton,  Dr.  Cox,  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  Mr.  Daniel 
Cox,  Mr.  Creed,  Mr.  Crifpe,  Sir  John  Cluter. 

The  Marqueis  oiDorcheflerfs\zYj2x\oiDeyonJh}re, 
the  Earl  of  \ Dorfet ,  Monf.  Vital  de  Damas,  Sir  George 
Ent ,  Mr.  Ell'tfe,  Mr.  John  Evelyn,  Sit  Francis  Fane, 
Monf  le  Febvre ,  Sir  John  Finch ,  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  Sir 
Bernhard  Gafcoigne,  Mr.  Jofeph  Glanvile,  Dr.  Glif- 
fon,  Mr.  William  Godolphin,  Mr.  Graunt. 

The  Lord  Hatton,  Mr.  Haak,  Mr.  William  Ham -  _ 
mond,  Mr.  William  Harrington ,  Sir  Edward  Harley , 
Sir  Robert  Harley,  Mr.  Harley,  Dr.  Henjhaw ,  Monf 
Hevelius ,  Mr.  Abraham  Hill,  Mr  Hoar,  Dr.  Holder, 
Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Monf  Huygens . 

Mr.  Richard  Jones,  the  Earl  of  Kincardin ,  Sit  An¬ 
drew  King,  Mr.  Edmund  King,  the  Earl  of  Lindfey, 
the  Lord  Bilhop  of  Lon  don,  Mr.  Lake,  Sir  Ellis  Leigh¬ 
ton, Kit.  James  Long,  Sir  John  Lowther,  Mr.  Lowther , 
Monf  Hugnes  de  Lyonne. 

The  Earl  of Manchefter,  Monf  Nicholas  Mercator , 
Dr.  More,  Dr.  Jafper  Needham,  Dr.  Needham,  Mr. 
Thomas  Neile,  Mr.  William  Neile ,  Mr.  Nelthorp, 
Mr.  Newburgh,  Sir  Thomas  Nott,  the  Earl  of  Reter- 
burgh,  Mr.  R acker,  Mr.  Samuel  Rarker,  Sir  Robert 
Rafton,  Dr.  John  Rearfon,  Dr.  Rell,  Sir  William  Rer - 
fall.  Sir  Reter  Rett,  Mr.  Refer  Rett,  Monf  Retit, 
Sir  William  Rortman,  Mr.  Francis  Rotter ,  Mr.  Ro- 
vey.  Dr.  Rower ,  Sir  Richard  Rowle ,  Mr.  Rcpys. 

ThcLotdRoberts'LotdRrivy  Seal,  the  Lord  Bilhop 
of  Rochefter,  Mr.  Rolt,  Mr.  Rycaut,  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  the  Lord  Vilcount  Stafford,  the  Lord  Stermont , 
Mr.  Schroter ,  Sir  James  Shaen,  Mr.  Skippon,  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las  Slaney,  Mr.  Henry  Slings  by,  Mr.  Smethwick,  Mr. 
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Edward  Smith ,  Dr.  George  Smith,  Monf  S orb i ere.  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  Mr.  Alexander  Stanhope,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Stanley . 

The  Earl  of  Twee  dale.  Sir  GilbertTalbot,  Sir  John 
T albot,  Dr.  Terne,  Mr.  Thomas  Thyn,  Dr.  Thrnfton ,  Sir 
Sa?nuel  Tuke,  Sir  Theodore  de  V aux,  Mr.  V* er?nuyden, 
Monf  Ifaac  VoJJius. 

The  Lord  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  Mr.  Waller,  Dr. 
Wallis,  Mr.  W ate rhoufe.  Dr.  Whiftler,  Mr.  Jofeph 
Williamfon,  Dr.  Willis,  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby,  Mr. 
Wind,  Mr.  W inthorp,  Mr.  Woodford,  Mr.  Matthew 
Wren,  Dr.  Thomas  W ren.  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  Sir  B eter 
Wyche,  Mr.  Wylde ,  the  Lord  Arch-Bijhop  of  Tork, 
the  Lord  Tejler. 

The  prelent  Council  are  thele  that  follow  : 

William  Lord  Vifcounti?m/7/f/66w,Prefidem ;  which 
Office  has  been  annually  renew’d  to  him  by  Election, 
out  of  the  true  Judgment  which  the  Society  has  made 
of  his  great  Abilities  in  all  Natural,  and  efpecially 
Mathematical  Knowledge. 

Mr.  William  Aerskin,  Dr.  Beter  Ball,  Dr.  Timothy 
Clerk,  Mr.  E)anielColwall,T)s.Croon,  the  Lord  Bifhop 
of  Exeter,  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard,  Mr.  Henry  How¬ 
ard  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Henjhaw,  Mr,  Hoskins,  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Moray,  Sir  Anthony  Morgan,  Dr.  Merret,  the 
Earl  of  Northampton ,  Sir  Baul  Neile ,  Mr.  Olden- 
burgh,  Sir  William  Betty,  Dr.  B ope.  Dr.  Wilkins , 
Dr.  Chriftopher  Wren . 

In  this  number  perhaps  there  may  fome  be  found, 
whole  Employments  will  not  give  them  leave  to  pro¬ 
mote  thefe  Studies  with  their  own  Hands.  But  it 
being  their  Part  to  contribute  joyntly  towards  the 
Charge,-. and  to  pals  Judgment  on  what  others  dull 
fry  ;  they  will  appear  to  be  well-nigh  as  uleful,  as 
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thole  that  labour ,  to  the  main  End1  of  this  Enterpr’t Ze. 

Whatever  Revenue  they  fhall  raife  by  this  or  any 
other  means,  they  intend  thereby  to  make  an  Eftablifh- 
ment  for  their  Curators.  To  this  Office  they  have 
already  admitted  fbme  of  their  Fellows ,  whom  they 
will  employ  according  to  their  Studies  and  Suffix, 
cience  :  Some  fhall  be  fent  to  travel  abroad  to  fearch 
for  Difioveries  ;  fome  fhall  conftantly  remain  in  Lon- 
dony  and  reprefent  their  Obfervations  to  the  weekly 
Ajfemblies. 

The  Places  of  their  Refidence  they  have  appointed 
to  be  two  :  one  a  Colleger  which  they  defign  to  build 
m  London ,  to  ferve  for  their  Meetings ,,  their  Labora¬ 
tories  ^  their  Repofitoryy  their  Library ,  and  the  Lodg¬ 
ings  for  their  Curators:  The  other  the  College  at  CbeL 
fey,  which  the  King  has  bellow’d  on  them  ;  where 
they  have  a  large  IndofLire  to  ferve  for  all  Experiments 
of  Gardening  and  Agriculture ;  and  by  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  River  they  have  excellent  Opportunity  of 
making  all  Trials  that  belong  to  the  Water. 

And  now  as  I  have  fpoken  of  a  Society  that  prefers , 
Works  before  Words ,  fo  it  becomes  their  Hijioryx o 
endeavour  after  real  Fruits  and  Effedts..  Twill  there- 
foreconclude,  by  recommending  again  this  'Under¬ 
taking  to  the  Englijh  Nation  ;  to  the  braveji  Feople , 
the  moft  generous  Tlefign  ;  to  the  moft  zealous  Lovers 
of  Liberty ,  the  fureft  Way  to  ranfom  the  Minds  of 
all  Mankind  from  Slavery. 

The  Privifedges  that  our  Kings  Dominions  enjoy  for 
this  End,  appear  to  be  equat’d  by  no  other  Country . 
The  Men  that  we  have  now  living  to  employ,  are  ex¬ 
cellently  fornilh’d  with  all  manner  of  Abilities  :  Their 
Method  is  already  fettled,  and  plac’d  out  of  the  reach 
q£  Calumny  or  Contradiction 
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The  Work  it  felf  indeed  is  vail,  and  almoft  incom- 
prehenfible,  when  it  is  confider’d  in  Grofs  :  But  they 
have  made  it  feafible  and  eafie,  by  diftributing  the 
Burden.  They  have  iliewn  to  the  World  this  great 
Secret,  That  Thilofophy  ought  not  only  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  feleCt  Company  of  refin'd  Spirits.  As  they 
defire  that  its  Productions  fhould  be  vulgar ,  io  they 
alio  declare,  that  they  may  be  promoted  by  vulgar 
Hands.  They  exaCt  no  extraordinary  Preparations 
of  Learning  ;  to  have  found  Senfes  and  Truth ,  is  with 
them  a  fiimcient  Qualification.  Here  is  enough  Bu- 
finefs  for  Minds  of  all  Sizes  :  And  fo  boundlefs  is  the 
Variety  of  thefe  Studies ,  that  here  is  alio  enough  De¬ 
light  to  recompence  the  Labours  of  them  all,  from  the 
moil  ordinary  Capacities,  to  the  higheft  and  moftfearch- 
ing  Wits. 

Here  firft  they  may  take  a  plain  View  of  all  parti¬ 
cular  Things,  their  Kinds,  their  Order,  their  Figure, 
their  Place,  their  Motion :  and  even  this  naked  Pro- 
IpeCt  cannot  but  fill  their  Thoughts  with  much  Satisfa¬ 
ction,  feeing  it  was  the  firft  Pleafure  which  the  Scripture 
relates  Gfl^himfelf  to  have  taken  at  the  Creation  ;  and 
that  not  only  once,  but  at  the  end  of  every  Days 
Work,  when  he  faw  all  that  he  had  made,  and  ap¬ 
prov'd  it  to  be  good.  From  this  they  may  proceed 
to  fiirvey  the  Difference  of  their  Compofition,  their 
EffeCls,  the  Inftruments  of  their  Beings  and  Lives, 
the  Subtilty  and  Structure,  the  Decay  and  Supply  of 
their  Parts ;  wherein  how  large  is  the  fpace  of  their  De¬ 
light,  feeing  the  very  Shape  of  a  Mite,  and  the  Sting  of 
a  Bee  appears  fo  prodigious.  From  hence  they  may  go 
to  apply  Things  together,  to  make  them  work  one 
upon  another,  to  imitate  their  Productions,  to  help 
their  DefeCts,  and  with  the  nobleft  Duty  to  affift  Na- 
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ture ,  our  common  Mother,  in  her  Operations  ;  front 
hence  to-  all  the  works  of  Mens  hands,  the  divers  Ar - 
tifices  of  feveral  Ages ,  the  various  Materials,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Trades ,  the  advancement  of  Manufa¬ 
ctures  ;  in  which  lad;  alone  there  is  to  be  found  fo 
great  Content,  that  many  mighty  Princes  of  the  former 
and  prefent  Times,  amidd  the  pleafures  of  Government , 
which  are  no  doubt  the  highed  in  the  World,  have 
driven  to  excel  in  fome  Manual  Arts. 

In  this  fpacious  Field  their  Ohfervations  may  wan¬ 
der,  and  in  this  whatever  they  Shall  meet  with,  they 
may  call  their  own.  Here  they  will  not  only  enjoy 
the  cold  contentment  of  Learnings  but  that  which  is 
far  greater,  of  cDifcovering.  Many  Things  that  have 
been  hitherto  hidden,  will  arife  and  expole  themfelves 
to  their  view  ;  many  Methods  of  advancing  what 
we  have  already,  will  come  in  their  way  ;  nay,  even 
many  of  the  lod  Rarities  of  Antiquity  will  be  hereby 
redor’d.  Gf  thefe  a  great  quantity  has  been  over* 
whelm’d  in  the  ruins  of  Time  ;  and  they  will  iooner 
be  retriev’d  by  our  labouring  anew  in  the  material 
Subjects  whence  they  fird  arofe,  than  by  our  plod¬ 
ding  everladingly  on  the  antient  Writings.  Their 
Inventions  may  be  fooned  regain’d  the  fame  way  by 
which  their  Medals  and  Coins  have  been  found ;  of 
which  the  greated  part  has  been  recover’d,  not  by 
thofe  who  fought  for  them  on  purpole  in  old  Rubbifh, 
but  by  digging  up  Foundations  to  raife  new  Buildings, 
and  by  plowing  the  Ground  to  fbw  new  Seed. 

This  is  the  Work  we  propofe  to  be  encourag’d, 
which  at  once  regards  the  difcovering  of  new  Secrets , 
and  the  purifying  and  repairing  all  the  profitable 
Things  of  Antiquity.  The  Supply  that  is  needful  to 
finifli  it,,  will  neither  impoverilh  Families,  nor  ex- 
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hauft  a  mighty  Income.'  So  near  is  Mankind  to  its 
Happinels,  that  fo  great  an  Attempt  may  be  plentiful¬ 
ly  endow’d  by  a  finall  part  of  what  is  Ipent  on  any 
one  fingle  Luft,  or  extravagant  Vanity  of  the^  Time. 
So  moderate  is  the  Society  in  their  defies  of  Amftance, 
that  as  much  Charity  as  is  beflow  d  in  England  in  one 
Year,  for  the  relief  of  particular  Poverty  and  Difea. 
fes,  were  enough  for  ever  to  luftain  a  E)ejign ,  which 
endeavours  to  give  Aid  againft  all  the  Infirmities  and, 
Wants  of  human  Mature. 

If  now  this  Enterprise  fhali  chance  to  fail  for  want 
of  Eatronage  and  Revenue,  the  World  will  not  only 
be  fruftrated  of  their  prefent  Expectations,  but  will 
have  juft  ground  to  defpair  of  any  future  Labours ,  to¬ 
wards  the  increafe  of  the  E r atiical  E hilofophy.  If  our 
Eofterity  fhali  find,  that  an  Inftitution  fo  vigoroufly 
begun,  and  fo  Itrengthen’d  by  many  fignal  Advanta¬ 
ges,  could  not  fupport  itfelf ;  they  will  have  reafon 
in  all  times  to  conclude,  That  the  long  barrcnnefs  of 
Knowledge  was  not  caus’d  by  the  corrupt  Method 
which  was  taken,  but  by  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  it¬ 
felf.  This  will  be  the  laft  great  Endeavour  that  will 
be  made  in  this  way,  if  this  fhali  prove  ineffectual ; 
and  fo  we  fhali  not  only  be  guilty  of  our  own  Igno¬ 
rance^  but  of  the  Errors  of  ali  thole  that  come  af¬ 
ter  us. 

But  if  (as  1  rather  believe  and  prefage)  our  Nati¬ 
on  fhali  lay  hold  of  this  Opportunity,  to  deferve 
the  applaufe  of  Mankind,  the  force  of  this  Example 
will  be  irrefiftibly  prevalent  in  all  Countries  round 
about  us  ;  the  State  of  Chriftendom  will  foon  obtain  a 
new  Face  :  while  this  Halcyon  Knowledge  is  breeding, . 
all  Tempefts  will  ceafe  ;  the  Oppofitions  and  Conten¬ 
tious  Wranglings  of  Science ,  falfly  fo  call’d,  will  foon 
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vanifh  away ;  the  peaceable  calmnefs  of  Mens  Judg¬ 
ments  will  have  admirable  influence  on  their  Man¬ 
ners  ;  the  fincerity  of  their  Vnderftandings  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  Actions  ;  their  Opinions  will  be  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  and  dogmatical,  but  more  certain ;  they  will  only 
be  Gods  one  to  another,  and  not  Wolves  ;  the  value 
of  their  Arts  will  be  efteem’d  by  the  great  Things 
they  perform,  and  not  by  thofe  they  fpeak  :  While  the 
old  T hilofoploy  could  only  at  the  belt  pretend  to  the 
Portion  of  Nepthali ,  to  give  goodly  words ,  the  New 
will  have  the  Bleflings  of  Jofeph  the  younger  and  the 
belov’d  Son ;  It  Jhall  be  like  a  fruitful  Bought  even 
a  fruitful  Bough  by  a  IV ell  whoje  Branches  run 
over  the  IV all :  It  Jhall  have  the  Blejfngs  of  Heaven 
above,  the  Blejfngs  of  the ‘Deep  that  lies  under ,  the 
Blejfngs  of  the  Breafls  and  of  the  Womb :  While  the 
Old  could  only  bellow  on  us  fome  barren  Terms  and 
Notions,  the  New  fhall  impart  to  us  the  Ufes  of  all  the 
Creatures ,  and  fhall  enrich  us  with  all  the  Benefits  of 
Fruit fulnefs  and  Tlenty . 
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